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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

Department or the Interior, 

Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., March , 1933. 

Sir: Within a period of 30 years the high-school enrollment 
has increased from a little over 10 per cent of the population 
of high-school age to more than 50 per cent of that population. 
This enrollment is so unusuaf for a secondary school that it 
has attracted the attention of Europe, where only 8 to 10 per 
cent attend secondary schools. Many European educators 
have sai<J that we are educating too many people. I believe, 
however, that the people of the United States are now getting 
a new conception of education. They are coining to look 
upon education as a preparation for citizenship and for daily 
life rather than for the money return which comes from it. 
They are looking upon the high school as a place for their 
boys and girls to profit at a period when they are not yet 
acceptable to industry. 

In order that we may know where we stand in secondary 
education, the membership of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools four years ago took the 
lead in urging a study. It seemed to them that it was wise 
for such a study to be made by the Government of the United 
States rather than by a private foundation; for if such an 
agenCy^studifid^jecondary education, it might be accused 
either rightly orwTon^^oLa*hias toward a special interest. 
When the members of a committee of 4hia. association ap- 
peared before the Bureau of the Budget in 1 9287tRey r Teceiyed 
a very courteous hearing. It was impossible, so the Chief of 
the Budget Bureau thought, to obtain all the money which 
the commission felt desirable; with the money which was 
obtained, $225,000, to be expended over a 3-year period, it 
was found impossible to do all the things that the committee 
had in mind. It was possible, however, to study those things 
which pertained strictly to secondary education, that is, its 
organization; its curriculum, including some of the more 
fundamental subjects, and particularly those subjects on 
wAch a comparison could be made between the present and 
( [ncJ 
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earlier periods; its extracurriculum, which is almost entirely 
new in the past 30 years; the pupil population; and adminis- 
trative and supervisory problems, personnel, and activities. 

The handling of this survey was intrusted to Dr. Leonard 
V. Koos, of the University of Chicago. With great skill he 
has, working on a full-time basis during his free quarters 
from the University of Chicago and part time during other 
quarters, brought it to a conclusion. 

This monograph, prepared by Dr. Roy O. Billett, repre- 
sents a careful study of what high schools are doing in 
providing for individual differences of pupils. There were 
two purposes in its preparation — first, to report accurately 
what the secondary schools do, and, second, to present an 
accurate analysis of the provisions that are in use at the 
present time. 4 

Since 1900 the high-school population has grown tre- 
mendously. ^ This is considered good for a democracy. But 
what has tbfe high school* done to overcome the increasing 
heterogeneity of its pup^O^j Statistically, we know that the 
school is now holding twice as many pupils in the fourth 
year of high school as it did in 1912. Thorndike tells us 
that in 1890, 95 per cent of the secondary pupils were above 
avertige in native mentality. In 1918 the investigation 
showed that but 83 per cent of the pupils then in secondary 
schools were above average in mentality. By 1930 a very 
much lower percentage might be expected. 

In the present investigation a 1-page inquiry was sent to 
the complete mailing list of high schools in the Office of 
Education. Twenty-eight provisions commonly shown in 
literature to be used by high schools in caring for individual 
differences of pupils were enumerated. A space was left for 
reporting any other. To this inquiry more than 11,000 
replies were returned, and, after rejection of those which 
were incomplete, 8,594 remained. Every State in the Union 
and high schools of every size were represented. More than 
half of the schools had 250 or fewer pupils; 1,605 schools had 
500 or more pupils. More than half of the schools wdre of 
the reorganized type. A total of 4,304 schools reported 
having grades 9-12. Among 8,594 replies selected, 101 prin- 
cipals had filled in the twenty-ninth blank; 45 of these had 
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enumerated supervised study ; other than this reply, they gave 
such answers as lip-reading classes and Braille classes. The 'J 
six provisions regarded by principals as being used most effec- ( ^ 
tively were (1) homogeneous grouping, (2) the Morrison plan, C 
(3) opportunity rooms for gifted pupils, (4) differentiated \ 
assignments, (5) the contract plan, and (6) opportunity J 
rooms for slow pupils. All these Doctor Billett showed t 
could be treated under three major headings, namelj^omo- i 
geneous grouping^special classes, and plans characterized by ^ 
th^unit assignment. The percentages reporting unusual 7 
success with the various provisions range from 26 to 18, 
showing that only one principal in four or five has a consid- 
erable degree of confidence in the plan which he reports. 

The monograph itself is in four sections. Part 1 has to do 
with homogeneous grouping and special classes. Part 2 has 
to do with plans characterized by use of the unit assignment, 
such as the Morrison plan, the Winnetka plan, the Dalton 
plan; in this part are discussed some 11 plans enumerated in 
the outline. Part 3 deals with other provisions and planning 
a program. Part 4 has to do with marking apd promotion. 

The manuscript is most comprehensive. It analyzes the 
existing literature on individual differences and shows what 
is undoubtedly the current practice in the field; suggestions 
are maefc^pr further development of this practice. Clearly, 
most of the voluminous literature which has been produced C i 

in the last few years on individual differences rests on the 
shelves of libraries. Either on account of practical difficul- 
ties or for other reasons it has not affected practice in the 
average high school of this country. The manuscript is so 
noteworthy that I recommend it be published as a monograph 
in the series of the National Survey on Secondary Education. 

Respectfully submitted. . 

Wu . John Cooper, 

* Commissioner . 

The Secretary of the Interior. 
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THE SCOPE: A PRELIMINARY VIEW 
1. TAKING STOCK OF PRACTICE 

A twofold ■purpose. — Parts I, II, and III of this monograph 
have a twofold purpose, firet, to report accurately what the 
secondary schools are doing to provide for the individual 
differences of pupils, and, second, to present a detailed analy- 
sis of the provisions which are being made. In this study 
the well-established fact that wide differences exist in indi- 
vidual abilities, interests, aims, and needs, is regarded as 
axiomatic. It seems unnecessary either to explain that this 
assumption is supported literally by thousands of investiga- 
tions which have been made during the past two or three dec- 
ades, or to argue that the time is now at hand when stock 
should be takqn of the practices of secondary schools to 
discover the actual extent to which the impressive amount of 
available, valid, and reliable information dealing with indi- 
vidual differences has been accompanied by a modification 
of earlier traditional classroom procedures. 

A related study oj marking and promotion . — Part IV of this 
monograph deals with an intensive study of procedures in 
marking and promotion. As will be explained later, the 
study of provisions for individual differences reported in 
Parts I, II, and III, and the study of marking and promotion 
reported in Part IV, are closely related through the intrinsic 
natures of their subject matter and through the methods 
employed in the two investigations. 

f. SECONDARY EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 

An increasing obligation to the individual child . — Doctor 
Kooe has said, “Almost all the writers urge the recognition 
of individual differences in ability, interests, and needs. The 
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performance of this function becomes an obligation as soon 
as we make progress toward popularization, since wider 
diversity among the student body will accompany any signifi- 
cant increase in the proportion of young people of given ages 
who enroll in the schools.” 1 Thus, Koos brings out the 
important fact that society is in duty bound to provide 
secondary education suitable to the ability, interests, and 
needs of each and every pupil who is permitted to enroll in 
the secondary school. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that American second- 
ary education in the past has been highly selective. Even 
to-day secondary education is being utilized by only one- 
half the young people of secondary-school age.* * However, 
from the earliest days of secondary education down to the 
present, progressively larger proportions of boys and girls have 
enrolled in the secondary schools. Society, in the main, 
has encouraged the trend toward secondary education for 
all the children of all the people. One by one the social and 
economic barriers which have withheld certain portions of 
our population from the advantages of secondary education 
otherwise available to them have rapidly disintegrated under 
combined onslaughts from without and from within. In 
accordance with the natural law of normal distribution each 
new portion of the population which has found its way within 
the portals of the secondary school has ■added its quota to 
the already wide ranges of ability, and to the already diverse 
interests, aims, and needs for which the secondary school 
must provide suitable programs and procedures. 

Statistical demonstration of increased ranges . — The precise 
extent to which the ranges of individual differences increase, 
as greater proportions of our young people enter the secondary 
schools, is a matter of no great concern here. Such ranges 
are amenable, of course, to precise statistical demonstration. 
( In the matter of academic intelligence, Thorndike showed that 
✓ in 1890, when only 1 child in 10 reaching their teens in the 
/United States entered high school, 95 per cent of these pupils 
v were above average in native intellectual capacity, whereas 

' Eon, Leonard V. The American Secondary School. Beaton. Otnn A Co., 1827, p. lfij 

* Jemen, Cart A. Malar Trandttn Secondary Education In the United States. Pr ocaa di^ 
Nineteenth A annal Schoolmen 't Weak. The Praaa of the Unirantty of Painty tvanh 
Philadelphia. 1933, pp. 421-00. 
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in 1918, when approximately 1 child in 3 entered the high, 
school, only 83 per cent of them were above average.* These - 
figures indicate that 40 years ago the secondyy-echool 
population was fairly homogeneous in academic intelligence, 
since nearly all secondary-school pupils were above the average 
of the total population of their age group in that respect, at 
l^ast. Parenthetically one may add also that on the whole 
they were unquestionably above the average in social and 
economic status. However, in the absence of adequate 
data one would be rash to compare in other respects the high- 
school pupils of earlier days with their contemporaries 
who never entered high school. In special abilities and apti- 
tudes essential to success in such fields as mechanics, indus- 
trial arts, household ads, music, or the fine arts, undoubtedly 
many superior individuals belonged to the latter group. For 
present purposes detailed comparisons are Unnecessary. 

Homogeneity gradually replaced by heterogeneity. The 
essential • and obvious truth is that the '^hcondary -school 
population of 40 years ago, fairly homogeneous in abilities, 
interests, aims, and needs, has been replaced with a present 
student body highly heterogeneous in every respect, and that 
the change has crept upon the secondary schools so gradually 
as to take them almost unawares. The succeeding years 
down to the immediate present have brought a progressive 
increase, not only in the total number of. pupils enrolled, 
which would be expected as a result of the country’s increase 
in population, but, what is more significant, they have pro- 
duced a progressive increase in the proportion of the total 
population of secondary-school age which has entered and 
has remained in high school. A nation committed to the 
perpetuation of a democratic social order has cause for great 
rejoicing in this fact. But the new conditions may lead to 
social disaster if the secondary school is not modified to make 
the period of secondary education worth while for the pupils 
who are permitted to enroll. 

Increased secondary-school enrollments, 1918-19SO — The 
following data will serve to illustrate the trend in the past two 
decades toward universal secondary education. From 1912 to 

» Tbonxllk*, Edward L. Obonyoo la tbo Quality of PupOi Koterin* Hist School. School 
Rvrtow, SOc Mfi-MS. May, ISH. 
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1930 the enrollment of pupils in the first year of high school * * 4 
increased 3.2 times. (Fig. 1.) Dining the same interval 
the second-year enrollment increased 4 times; the third-year 
enroll m ent, 4. 5 times ; and the fourth-year enro llmen t 3.5 times. 
By way of contrast, the seventh-grade enrollment during the 
same period increased only 1 .5 times. Since compulsory edu- 
cation laws have required rather uniformly the attendance 
of seventh-grade pupils throughout the years 1912 to 1930, 
the seventh-grade enrollments may be regarded at least as 
rough indexes of the progressive increase which has taken place 
in the total population of secondary-school age. Therefore, the 

following percentages are highly significant. In 1912 the first- 
year high-school enrollment was only 38 per cent of the seventh- 
grade enrollment; but in 1930 the correspon ding percentage 
was 80. In other words, during 1912 to 1939 the holding 
power of the secondary school, from the seventh grade to the 
first year of high school, had more than doubled. In 1912 
the enrollment in the second year of high school was 23 pier 
cent of the seventh-grade enrollment, as compared with 55 
per cent in 1 930. Corresponding percentages for the third year 
of high school are 15 and 45 ; for the fourth year of high school, 
15 and 35. These data mean ^hat the secondary school was 
holding more than twice as large a proportion of pupils in 
the second year of high school, three times as large a propor- 
tion in the third year, and more than twice as large a pro- 
portion in the fourth year, in 1930, as it had held in 1912. 

Undoubtedly society will continue to encourage even 
greater proportions of young people of secondary-school age 
to take advantage of lengthened periods of education. Are 
the high schools meeting the challenge? They can not meet 
it adequately unless they are prepared to provide for greatly 
increased ranges of ability and for widely diverging interests, 
aims, and needs. 

J. TECHNIQUES AND A PRELIMINARY VIEW OF THE DATA 

The preliminary inquiry — Early in 1930 a 1-page, prelimi- 
nary , inquiry form was addressed to the principals of the high 
schools on the mailing lists of the United States Office of 
Education, at that time about 22,000 schools. Twenty- 

* Tbm comparison* taken dram Otto* of Education data are made on the baste at Um tm. 

ditiono] (4- year) high school. 
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eight provisions for individual differences, derived from & 
careful analysis of the literature, were listed on the form and 
space was provided under a twenty-ninth item for the addi- 
tion of other provisions not included in the printed list. 
Respondents were asked to indicate, first, those provisions 
i , \ for individual differences which were in use in their schools, 



and second, those provisions which they estimated to be 
operating with unusual success. More than 11,000 replies 
had been received at the time tabulations were started. 

Tabulated replies . — Eight thousand five hundred and ninety- 
four forms were selected for tabulation. Thisnumber included 

184*3“ — 0 S l 6 1 
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each form on which any provision for individual differences 
was indicated as being put into practice with unusual success. 
It afso included all other forms which were filled out by the 
respondents in every detail. In those cases where one or 
more provisions for individual differences were reported on 
the form to be in use with estimated unusual success, data 
occasionally omitted from the form, such as total enrollment 
or type of organization of the school, were supplied from the 
files of the statistical division of the United States Office of 
Education. All other forms carrying incomplete data were 
discarded. Therefore, the tabulated replies, to a certain 
extent, are the responses of a selected group of schools, the 
first factor of selection being the act of returning the form. 
As a group, the schools returning the form probably were 
doing more to provide for the individual differences of their 
pupils than the group not replying. The second factor of 
selection was the investigator’s policy of securing certain 
omitted data, referred to above, only for schools where one or 
more provisions for individual differences were indicated to 
be operating with unusual success. The net result was that 
this selected group of 8,594 schools undoubtedly presents a 
picture of the status of provisions for individual differences 
considerably more favorable than the actual situation prevail- 
ing in the 21,569 schools to which the inquiry was addressed. 

Geographical distribution of responses to the inquiry . — The 
schools of every geographical area of the country participated 
in this study. (Table 1.) In fact every State* in the Union 
was generously represented in the tabulated replies to the 
preliminary inquiry. Naturally, maximum numbers of re- 
turns were received from such States as Pennsylvania (633), 
New York (559), Ohio (537), and Illinois (535), where 
secondary schools are relatively numerous, and minimum 
numbers of returns were received from such States as Nevada 
(12), Arizona (34), New Mexico (33), District of Columbia 
(14), Delaware (15), and Rhode Island (21), where the total 
numbers of secondary schools are limited by such factors as 
sparsity of population or restricted geographical boundaries. 
The percentage of schools from each State, represented in the 
tabulated returns, ranged from 19 in Georgia and Oklahoma, 

1 Term used also to apply to the Dirtrict of Columbia. 
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and 21 in Texas and Tennessee, to 70 for Rhode Island, 73 
for the District of Columbia, 76 for New Jersey, and 77 for 
Connecticut. The average percentage of schools from all 
States represented in the tabulated returns was 40. 

Table 1. — Number of school s in each geographical area to which the 
preliminary inquiry was addressed, and number and percentage of 
tabulated replies 




Number of 
schools to 

Tabulated replies 

Section 

which the 
form was 
addressed 

Number 

Per cent 

1 

S 

1 

4 

New England - 

Middle Atlantic - 

M0 

581 

62 

2,472 

1,483 

60 

Southern 

6,444 

1,730 

27 

Middle Wert - 

9, 676 
2,037 

3,906 

40 

Wert 

1,062 

61 

Total 

21, MO 

8, 594 

40 


Size of schools . — Schools from the smallest to the largest 
were represented in the tabulated results. The fact that 
more than ope-half of the schools enrolled 250 or fewer pupils 
(Table 2) reflects the preponderance of small high schools 
throughout the country. Each of 1,605 schools had an 
enrollment of more than 500 pupils. 

i 

Table 2. — Tabulated replies to the preliminary inquiry form, classified 
according to total enrollment - 


Enrollment group Frequency 

761 to 1,000 304 

More than 1,000 740 


Total 8,694 


Enrollment group Frequency 

60 or less 1, 476 

61 to 100 1, 994 

101 to 260 2, 391 

261 to 600 1, 128 

601 to 760 661 

Type of organization . — The tabulated replies included 
relatively large numbers of schools of every type of organi- 
zation. (Table 3.) Almost exactly one-half of these, 
schools are of the unreorganized type including grades 9 to 
12, reflecting the present dominance of this particular type 
of organization. The “All others ” group includes schools of 
Atypical organization as shown by the grades included. 
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Tablk 3. — Tabulated replies to the preliminary inquiry form, classified 
according to types of school organisation 


Type of organization 

Frequency 

Type of organization 

Frequency 

9 to 12 

... 4,304 

6 to 11 

... 106 

7 to 12 _ 

... 1,284 

All others 

... 1,341 

8 to 11 . 

638 



7 to 9 

... 614 

Total ; 

... 8,594 

10 to 12.. 

... 308 




Two important Jacts revealed by tabulated replies to the pre- 
liminary inquiry. — When the data from the tabulated replies 
to the preliminary inquiry are assembled, as in Table 4, at 
least two important facts are revealed. First, the 28 items 
there listed are, for all practical purposes, an exhaustive 
list of provisions for individual differences now being made by 
the secondary schools of the United States since of the 
8,594 principals whose replies were tabulated 8,493 reported 
no additional provisions under the twenty-ninth item. In 
other words, only 101 principals had any additional pro- 
vision which they considered worth reporting and which it 
seemed necessary to tabulate. Forty-five of these 101 
principals mentioned “supervised study.” This item was 
purposely omitted from the printed list because it will re- 
ceive much indirect attention through an analysis of several 
other provisions, Dotably thdse plans characterized by the 
unit assignment.* Other provisions listed under item 29 
were: Extracurriculum activities, work-study-play or platoon 
plan, group-study plan, practical-arts courses for over-age 
pupils, wide variety of courses, correspondence study, 
summer schools, private tutoring, sight-conservation classes, 
speech-confection classes, lip-reading classes, and Braille 
rooms. 

A second fact of fundamental significance revealed by the 
data, as organized in Table 4, is that provisions for individual 
differences, in general, are innovations in the secondary 
schools. With the exception of items 1 and 2, less than half 
of the schools report the use of any single item listed in 
Table 4. The tabulated results show that each provision for 
individual differences is used by a. comparatively am nil per- 
centage of the schools reporting, and is used with estimated 
unusual success in an amazingly small number of schools. 
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In other words, the facts and theories concerning individual 
differences, which have filled library shelves to overflowing 
during the past quarter of a century are still reposing on 
library shelves, or editing through the lecture halls of schools 
of education, much more generally than they art incorporated 
in the practice of secondary schools. No fact has been' 
established more firmly by this study than the fact that 
comparatively few schools are making thorough provisions 
for individual differences. Nevertheless, some schools are 
realizing now in practice the best that is known in the 
matter of providing for individual differences and many 
other schools are fast approaching the same desirable status. 

^Tabub 4 . — Frequencies with which various provisions for individual 
differences were reported in use, or in use with unusual success, by 
8,594 secondary schools 


Provision 


1. 

1 

I 

4 

ft. 

X 

7. 

a. 

a. 

10 . 

11. 

ix 

IX 

14. 

15. 
1A. 
17. 
IS. 
10 . 
XX 


Variation in number of (objects a pupil may carry 

Special coaching of show pupils 

Problem method 

Differentiated lariimzuoti 

Advisory procram for pupil guidance 

Out-of-school projects or studies 

Homogeneous or abilltv grouping. 


27. 

28. 


Sped*! classes for pupils who have (ailed 

Laboratory plan of Instruction 

Long-unit assignments, 

Project curriculum 

Contract plan. - 

individual Ued instruction 

Vocational gutdsnee through exploratory courses... 
Rdnoatlohal guidance through exploratory courses - 

Scientific study of problem cases 

Psychological studies 

Opportunity rooms for slow pupils 

Morrison plan : 

Special coachiiUK to fable capable pupUs to 

a grade or half grade 

Promotions more frequently than each semester 

Remedial class or rooms 

Adjustment rl tress or rooms 

Modified Dalton plan 

Opportunity rooms lor gifted pupils — 

Restoration classes 

Dalton plan — 

Winnetit* technique 

Other.. 


skip 


Use 

Use with 
retime ted 
unusual 
success 

Col- 
umn 4 
divided 
by col- 
umn) 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

1 

3 

4 

5 

• 

A, 428 

75 

705 

0 

012 

5,000 

50 

781 

0 

.15 

4,216 

40 

444 

5 

.10 

4,047 

47 

788 

0 

.20 

a, 604 

42 

540 

6 

.15 

a, 451 

40 

430 

5 

.13 

JJ1P 

_JGL 

721- 

§ 

— .36 

*617 

30 

35u 

4 

13 

2.611 

30 

323 

4 

.13 

2,31) 

27 

340 

4 

.15 

2,203 

27 

365 

4 

.16 

X 203 

27 

465 

5 

.30 

*145 

25 

300 

4 

.14 

L011 

22 

186 

3 

.10 

1,000 

23 

106 

2 

.10 

L 343 

16 

146 

3 

.11 

1,077 

12 

70 

1 

.06 

046 

11 

172 

2 

.13 

737 

0 

175 

2 

.34 

726 

8 

114 

1 

.16 

686 

8 

10B 

1 

.15 

503 

7 

00 

1 

.15 

544 

6 

55 

1 

.10 

486 

6 

52 

1 

.11 

223 

4 

60 

1 

.21 

101 

3 

24 

0 

.13 

162 

3 

15 

0 

.00 

110 

1 

14 

0 

.13 

101 

1 
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Frequencies of use and of use with estimated unusual suc- 
cess . — No attempt will be made at this point to examine in 
exacting detail the data from the preliminary form. Later 
in this monograph each provision for individual differences 
will be presented in the light of all available data. In 
passing, one may observe that “variation in number of sub- 
jects a pupil may carry ” and "special coaching of slow pupils" 
are the most frequently used methods of providing for indi- 
vidual differences (Column 2, Table 4), the former being 
used by three-fourths, the latter by three-fifths, of all schools 
from which replies were tabulated. At the other extreme 
the least-used provisions are the Dalton plan and the Win- 
netka technique, the former being used by 2 per cent, the 
latter by only 1 per cent of all schools from which replies 
were tabulated.* 

The upper half of the distribution of the 28 provisions for 
individual differences, in the order of their frequency of use, 
may be tentatively classified as follows: (1) Variation in 
number of subjects a pupil may cany (item 1), (2) guidance 
through advisory programs or exploratory courses (items 5 
and 14), (3) out-of-school projects or studies (item 6), (4) 
homogeneous grouping (item 7), (5) special classes for slow 
or failing pupils (items 2 and 8), and (6) a variety of plans 
characterized by the unit assignment 7 (items 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 
12, and 13). The lower half of the distribution reveals addi- 
tional plans characterized by the unit assignment (items 19, 
24, 27 , and 28), several varieties of special classes, some of 
which are primarily for the gifted or very bright, but most 
of which are for the alow (items 18, 20, 22, 23, 25, and 26), 
and three provisions which appear to belong in more or less 
separate categories, namely, “scientific study of problem 
cases,” “psychological studies,” and “frequent promotions.” 

No provision is reported in use with estimated unusual 
success by more than 9 pir cent of the schools whose replies 
were tabulated. (Column 5, Table 4.) The various provi- 
i aions tend to be ranked in the same order for estimated un- 
usual success, as for use. Among those provisions most 
noticeably displaced in Column 5 are homogeneous grouping 
and the contract plan. 
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Another way of showing the extent to which each provision 
is used with estimated unusual success is illustrated in Col- 
umn 6. Each percentage shown in this column is derived 
by taking as a base the number of schools reporting the given 
provision in use, rather than the total number of schools 
whose replies were tabulated. From this viewpoint the six 
most successful provisions, in the descending order of per- 
centages of estimated unusual success are: Homogeneous 
grouping, the Morrison plan, opportunity rooms for gifted 
pupils, differentiated assignments, the contract plan, and 
opportunity rooms for slow pupils. But the percentages of 
estimated successful use of these six items range from 26 to 
18. In other words, only one principal in four or five using 
any one of these plans has any considerable measure of 
confidence in its success. 

The 88 provisions classified . — Later careful study of the 
28 provisions for individual differences listed on the pre- 
liminary inquiry form has shown that the entire group may 
be reduced to seven categories, namely, (1) homogeneous 
grouping, (2) special classes, (3) plans characterized by the 
unit assignment, (4) scientific study of problem cases, (5) 
variation in pupil load, (6) out-of-school projects and studies, 
and (7) advisory or guidance programs. Of the seven,' 
the first three-^homogeneous grouping, Special classes, and 
the rmit assignment — have been found to be core elements 
in a typically successful program to provide for individual 
differences. These three form a land of trinity, a sort of 
three-in -one answer of the Nation’s outstanding schools to 
the problem of providing for individual differences. There 
is no evidence that intrinsically these three plans are alter- 
native rather than complementary procedures. Each has 
its own peculiar function to perform. Some readers may 
be inclined at first glance to regard special classes as homo- 
geneous groups. It is true that sometimes special classes 
are more homogeneous than regular classes. However, 
more frequently they are more heterogeneous than regplar 
classes. Therefore, special classes and homogeneous group- 
ing constitute separate categories. This point is expanded 
in Chapter VII, Part I, which deals with special classes. 
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Summary of techniques and sources cf data . — In the pre- 
ceding pages sufficient data have been presented from the 
preliminary inquiry to orient the reader for ensuing chapters. 
The preliminary inquiry, the first step in a carefully formu- 
lated plan of investigation, served two purposes. It yielded 
an overview of provisions for individual differences .as prac- 
ticed throughout the entire country, and it helped to locate, 
for further intensive study, schools having some measure 
of confidence in the success of their practices. Still other 
schools were selected for further intensive study on the 
basis of the opinions of informed people not directly con- 
nected with the individual schools. City superintendents, 
members of State departments of education, and specialists 
in various educational fields cooperated in this phase of the 
investigation. ™ 

Schools finally selected for detailed, intensive study were 
approached with comprehensive follow-up inquiry forms 
covering the provisions for individual differences reported 
to be operating in the respective schools with unusual success. 
Some idea of the scope of the investigation at the follow-up 
level may be obtained by referring to the list of follow-up 


forms which were used. 

Number 

Follow -up Inquiry forms of pages 

1. Homogeneous or ability grouping , 23 

2. Scientific study of problem cases 23 

3. Dalton plan 15 

4. Winnetka technique 16 

5. ^Morrison plan 16 

6. Special classes 17 

7. Certain interrelated provisions for individual differences — 

Differentiated assignments, Long-unit assignments, Lab- 
oratory plan, Individualized instruction, and the Contract 
plan 25 

8. Problem method 24 

9. Project method 24 

10. Out-of-school projects and studies 9 

11. Variation in number of subjects a pupil may carry 7 

12. Promotions more frequently thag, each semester 2 

13. Psychological studies ; 1 


Total 201 
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Of the total 201 pages, 48 pages consisted of duplicated 
items to make possible comparative studies of certain pro- 
visions suspected of differing in name only. £*In other words, 
two pages of items used with Form No. 1, above, were dupli- 
cated on Forms Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, and 9; and 18 pages of 
items used on Form No. 7, above, were also used on Forms 
Noe. 8 and 9. Allowing for duplication, 154 pages of 
follow-up inquiry material were prepared and used to check 
on the schools reported to have unusually successful pro- 
visions for individual differences. No follow-up forms deal- 
ing with guidance are listed because guidance was studied 
intensively as another project of the National Survey. 

Visits to schools, observation and interview . — For each 
provision the beet replies on the corresponding follow-up 
form were selected. Thus for each provision a group of 
highly selected schools was isolated for intensive study. 
Finally, a sampling of schools from each highly selected 
group was visited and practices were studied at first-hand 
through observation and interview. The mass of data 
accumulated by the methods briefly referred to above has 
been carefully analyzed and interpreted. This monograph 
is the result of an effort to make the finding s readily available 
to the reader. 

The 1928 inquiry . — In 1928 an inquiry concerning indi- 
vidual differences* was addressed by thd^United States 
Office of Education to all 4-year, unreorganizfed high schools,. S’ 
and to all senior high schools in cities of 2,500 or more 
inhabitants. At many points the data of this inquiry 
were comparable to the data secured in the present study. 
Wherever possible, comparisons were made of the two sets 
of data with a view to discovering trends. No trends 
were observable, due probably to the comparatively brief 
space of time intervening between the two inquiries. At 
all points where comparisons were made the two studies 
confirmed each other. Because of the similarity of com- 
parable findings, tabular data from the 1928 inquiry have 
been omitted in this report. However, the text of enmiing 
chapters contains references to the 1928 inquiry at points 
where the parallel finHfnga are particularly important. 

• Prepwcd by Cad A Jtmea, aenkr *pecRlbt In Kcondory education. 
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i. SUBJECT MATTER OF PARTS I, II, HI, AND IV 




Homogeneous grouping and special classes. — The first part of 
this monograph deals with homogeneous grouping and special 
classes. Under homogeneous grouping are included all 
endeavors to improve the teaching and learning environment 
through the^ refined classification of pupils. Under special 
classes are included attempts to provide for extreme deviates 
in abilities or needs, or both, by means of: Special coaching 
of slow pupils, special classes for pupils who have failed, 
opportunity rooms for slow pupils, special coaching to enable 
capable pupils to “skip” a grade or half grade, remedial 
classes or rooms, adjustment classes or rooms, opportunity 
rooms for gifted pupils, and restoration classes. 

Plans characterized by the unit assignment. — The second 
part of this monograph is an analytical and comparative 
study of the practices of selected schools under the following 
terms: The Morrison plan, the Dalton plan, the Winnetka 
technique, differentiated assignments, long-unit assign- 
ments, individualized instruct!^!, contract plan, laboratory 
plan, problem method, and project method. Parts I and II, 
therefore, deal with the core elements of what has been found 
to be the typically successful program to provide for indi- 
vidual differences. 

Other provisions for individual differences an d pla nning a 
program. — Data are presented in the third part fljfee mono- 
graph for a miscellaneous group of provisions for individual 
differences. The group includes: Frequent promotions, 
psychological studies, scientific study problem cases, out- 
of-school projects or studies, and variation in pupil load. 
The final chapter of Part III reviews certain selected facts 
and relationships which should be considered by those 
responsible for developing a program to provide for indi- 
vidual differences in a specific school and community. Part 
III concludes the study of provisions for individual differences. 

Procedures in marking and promotion. — Throughout Parts 
I, II, and HI frequent references are made to marking and 
promotion in schools which have been selected for study 
primarily because of their outstanding provisions for indi- 
vidual differences. In Part iy "^’ch deals with procedure* 
in marking and promotion, data from the schools 
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studied in Parts I, II, and III are employed for illustrative 
and interpretative purposes. In addition, in Part IV data 
are presented concerning marks and marking systems and 
plans for promotion in use in 258 schools chosen for study 
without reference to what they were or were not doing to 
provide for individual differences. Hence Part IV reflects a 
wide variety of procedures in marking and promotion in 
schools r anging all the way from those doing little or nothing 
* to provide for individual differences to those which are out- 
standing for their programs to provide for individual differ- 
ences. In many schools not at all distinguished for pro- 
visions for individual differences innovating procedures 'in 
marking and promotion adapted to the local situations have 
been found and described. In other schools, with more 
expanded programs to provide for individual differences, 
certain consistent and complementary modifications of pre- 
viously existing plans for marking and promotion have been 
established. These modifications also are set forth in Part 
IV. Perhaps one scarcely need add that the studies of pro- 
visions for individual differences and of procedures in mark- 
ing and promotion have been included in a single volume 
because of the' close and inevitable relationship which 
obtains between the two studies. 
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PART I. HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING AND 
specTal CLASSES 

CHAPTER I : A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

/. FOUR AXIOMS 

Homogeneous grouping is refined classification. — Certain 
facte about homogeneous grouping merit acceptance at their 
face value. First, homogeneous grouping when undefined is 
a term of doubtful meaning. Defined never so well it yet 
describes an uncertain and unstable adaptation of the educa- 
tive environment wherein teachers teach and learners learn. 
Referred to practice it can never signify complete homoge- 
neity but only reduced heterogeneity. Obviously a really 
homogeneous group would consist of but one individual and 
he would need reclassifying from subject to subject and from 
day to day. Hence, it is rational to regard attempts at 
homogeneous grouping as practical efforts to refine present 
methods of classification. 

Homogeneous grouping and ability grouping not synony- 
mous. — Second, homogeneous grouping comprises more th*n 
ability grouping. For instance, homogeneous grouping is 
repeatedly based on pupils’ needs, as in the segregation of 
pupils for remedial teaching in certain major subjects. 
Also it is frequently based on pupils’ arms or objectives, as, 
for example, in college-preparatory and non-college-prepara- 
tory mathematics, Latin, or English. Where schools are 
large enough to permit it, homogeneous grouping with refer- 
ence to pupils’ needs, aims, or objectives is frequently 
realized through differentiated courses and curriculums. 
Further segregation on the basis of ability to do the work of 
the course then may take place. \ It is this second procedure 
that is properly termed ability grouping. 

Homogeneous grouping most* needed in democratic systems 
of education . — Third, although a chief objection to homogene- 
ous grouping brands it as undemocratic, nevertheless it is a 
procedure bom of the necessities of a highly democratized * 
system of education. In an aristocratic system of education 
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those pupils receiving secondary education, at entrance to 
the secondary school, are a highly selected group. They are 
set apart by social and economic forces which operate auto- 
matically and with little relation to what appear (ft be the 
best interests and needs of all the people.* This hi g h degree 
of selection results in a correspondingly high degree of ho- 
mogeneity of the secondary -school population. Pupils so 
preferred probably possess academic ability which is much 
above the average of the general population in the same age 
group. They are also far more homogeneous as to needs, 
aims, and objectives than the general population of the age 
group from which they are chosen. In such a social order 
the comprehensive American hi gh school, with its hetero- 
geneous student body representing almost every possible 
variation in abilities, needs, and objectives, has no counter- 
part. Therefore, it is natural that methods of classification 
more refined than the traditional grouping into grades, largely 
on the basis of chronological age, should seem more impera- 
tive in American schools than in the schools of countries 
where an aristocratic social order prevails. 

Afore facts are needed. — Fourth, the questions of whether 
and how to group have not yet been adequately answered. 
Moreover debate will not answer them. Data from intelli- 
gent practice and controlled experimentation are needed. 

A AN ANALYTICAL SURVEY OF THE UTKRATURX FROM WO TO 1M 

Sources of materials and questions asked . — In December, 
1029, the writer 1 prefaced his' report of seven controlled 
experiments in homogeneous grouping with an analytical 
survey of theoretical, practical, and experimental studies 
which had been made previously. * For the purposes of his 
survey a comprehensive bibliography was prepared consist- 
ing of 141 magazine articles, books, and theses dealing with 
classification or grouping. The list w$s drawn from all 
authentic sources including the leading educational maga- 
zines and periodicals and authoritative reports of unpub- 
lished theses. Both elementary and secondary grades were 
represented. Among the questions to which answers were 

* BflMt, Rot O. Tfeo AdmJnfctntkm and SoporUoa of Homofmoui G roup ing. The 
OMo But* Univmlty Stodte, Contrlbatkns In School Administration Na 4» The Ohio 
Btet* Unhmfsy Ftu, Cokxmbat, Ohio, UttA Cln t, II, and ILL 
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sought were the following: In what years did interest in 
homogeneous grouping develop? When was this interest 
greatest as indicated by the number of articles published? 
What types of studies have been made of grouping? What 
bases of grouping have been used? Does the consensus of 
opinion concerning the value oKgrouping vary with the basis 
used? The following facts furnish satisfactory answers to 
these questions. 

The development oj interest in homogeneous or ability group- 
ing . — In the list of 141 studies analyzed only 1 dated back so 
far as 1910. No articles appeared for the years 1911-1916, 
inclusive. (Table 1.) One article appeared in 1917; 4 in 
1919; and 9 in 1920. During the bie nnium 1919-20 con- 
siderable interest i^ grouping had developed, 13 of the studies 
being dated within this interval. This interest greatly in- 
creased during the ensuing two years and probably had not 
abated during the years 1927 and 1928, although the fre- 
quency for these two years is not so large as the frequency 
for 1925 and 1926, because the bibliography was prepared 
early in 1928. 


Table 1 . — Type* of studies re-presented in HO 1 articles dealing with 

homogeneous grouping 


Date 

Theoretical 

discussion 

Experimental and practical studies 

Tot*] 

1 

Uncontrolled 

Partly controlled 

Thorou^W^ con- 

For 

s 

I 

< 

For 

Doubtful 

1 

a 

< 

fe 

u. 

Doubtful 

•S 

-< 

For 

Doubtful 

i 

! 

1 

3 

9 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

• 

14 

11 

13 

11 

1917-18 



1 









J 

1919-30. 

1 


12 









13 

1921-22 

5 


26 

3 








84 

1923-34 

8 


25 

4 

1 


1 





39 

1925-20 

7 

3 

16 

2 

a 

1 




i 


33 

1927-28 

8 


8 

1 





) 


i 

20 












Total... 

29 

3 

68 

10 

4 

1 

1 


2 

i 

l 

140 


1 One article appearing Id 1910 omitted for tabular convenience. 


Types oj studies discovered by the analysis. — Thirty-three 
of the one hundred and forty-one articles were theoretical 
discussions of homogeneous grouping. (Table 1.) Thirty 
favored homogeneous grouping and 3 opposed it. One hun- 
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dred and two articles dealt with uncontrolled experimental 
or practical studies. Eighty-two of these studies involved 
the actual formation and study of homogeneous groups. 
Twenty were measurement studies involving no grouping. 
Eighty-eight of these uncontrolled experimental or practical 
studies definitely favored homogeneous grouping, 10 were 
doubtful of its value, and 4 opposed it. Of the 6 remaining 
studies 2 were partly controlled and 4 approximated thorough 
control. 

Basts of grouping used . — Only 90 of the studies indicated in 
fairly definite terms the basis of grouping used. Ten differ- 
ent bases were reported. (Table 2.) These bases were re- 
ported in use in various combinations in 45 of the 90 Btudies. 
In 25 of the 90 studies mental age or intelligence quotient 
from a group mental test was used. In 7 cases teachers’ 
judgments, marks, or ratings were used. In the remaining 
13 cases the bases were rather evenly divided among intelli- 
gence quotient from an individual mental test, mental age 
from an individual test, scores from educational tests, educa- 
tional age, accomplishment quotient, chronological age, and 
physiological age. 


Table 2. — Analytic of the 90 experimental and practical studies which 
definitely indicated the basis of grouping used 


Basie 

Date of publication 

Total 

1919-20 

1921-22 

1923-21 

1925-20 

1927-28 

F 

D 

u 

F 

D 

u 

F 

D 

U 

F 

D 

U 

F 

D 

U 

1 

t 

t 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

t 

11 

11 

11 

u 

14 

11 

If 

17 

1 7 

5 

19 

1 

6 
2 
3 
2 
1 

>1 

41 

Teachers’ judgments, marks, or 
ratings 

1 

3 

1 



2 



2 






1 



Intelligence quotient, Individual 
test 












Intelligence quotient, group test.. 
Mental age, Individual test 



4 

1 

2 

— 

... 

6 

I 

... 

3 



1 

1 

... 

Mental ace. group test 
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Accomplishment quotient 
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Chronological age 














Physiological age.. 















Combination of two or more of 
the above lectori- 

2 



14 



17 

1 

... 

8 



3 



Total 









10 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

28 

3 

0 

19 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1 

90 



* Om of them articles appeared In 1917-1&. * 

• This article appeared In 19HM1. 


F~ Results' judged to b# favorable to bomoceoeoae grouping. 
D- Meaning of remit* doubtful. 

U-Redblte judged to be unfavorable to bomogeoeoaa grouping. 
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It is interesting to note that the article which appeared in 
1910 recommended physical age determined by pubescence 
as the basis of classification. In his s ummar y the author 
states that such classification is easy and practical, that it 
is more agreeable for boys of the same development to asso- 
ciate with each other, and that in schools where physical 
examinations are impossible a classification according to 
height probably would produce the same results. The article 
listed for 1917 suggests teachers’ observations and marks as 
the basis for grouping. 

Opinion as set forth by these studies favors homogeneous 
grouping. — In all but 5 of the 90 studies (Table 2) those who 
practiced or experimented with homogeneous grouping judged 
its results to be desirable. In four of these five instances 
doubt was expressed and in the remaining instance definite 
conviction was expressed that the results of homogeneous 
grouping were undesirable. Regardless of the basis used 
those most intimately concerned with homogeneous grouping 
in these allies have considered it a valuable practice. 


f i 


ANALYSIS OF THE LITERATURE SINCE IM 

To bring the analysis of the literature down to the date of 
writing, a bibliography was prepared consisting of 4 1 additional 
representative magazine articles, books, or theses cm classi- 
fication or grouping. It is superfluous to reproduce the titles 
here. The bibliographies accompanying the studies 1 of 
Rankin, Turney, and Bfllett contain all articles analyzed in 
this list and in the preceding list of 141 articles. Specific 
reference will be made here to those studies the finding * * or 
procedures of which are quoted. 

Theoretical considerations of whether and how to group . — 
Eight of the forty-one studies deal with theoretical considera- 
tions in part suggested by experimental studies. For example, 
Symonds* after a discussion of certain more or less theoretical 
criticisms of homogeneous grouping in the elementary schools 

• Rankin. Pan! T. PnpU daatfloaUon and Oroupti*. Bartow of Educational Ranarafa, 
1 : 300-fflQ, June, 1031. 

Turnay, Austin H. Tht Status of Ability Grouping. Kduoattaal Admlxristrmtkm and 
Supervision, 17: 31-42, 110-137, January- February, 1981. 

Billstt, Boy 0., op. dt., pp. 138-15A 

* 8ymoods, Purdval M- Homo***ous Grouping. Tmetm CoOs* Btoord, 83: 0OM1T, 

March, 1081 . 
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* 

suggests that the following tendencies should govern the 
grouping of pupils in the secondary school : 

1. Group by subject where possible. 

2. Plan to make individual adjustments whenever necessary, 

3. In case it is not possible to group by subject throughout, because 
of administrative difficulties, group by one or two subjects in which it 
is most difficult to care for individual differences in the classroom, and 
allow the same grouping to continue in other subjects. In many 
subjects, particularly trade courses, commercial subjects, mechanical 
drawing, and the like, it is possible to provide individual contracts and 
work sheets so that a high degree of individualization of the work is 
possible. 

4. Where schools are so small that only one class in a subject is held, 
adaptation of the instruction to individual differences must be taken 
care of by the beScher in the classroom either by subclass grouping or 
by individual instruction. 

5. In most subjects the tendency is toward greater enrichment rather 
than toward differences in the speed with which ground is covered. 

In skill subjects, like language, where enrichment is also likely to lead to 
greater proficiency, flexibility in shifting from group to group on the 
basis of achievement is desirable. 

Experimental studies under practical school conditions. — Six 
of the forty-one studies compare the achievement of pupils in 
homogenous groups with the achievement of pupils of similar 
ability in heterogenous groups. Four of the six studies deal 
with pupils in the elementary grades. One of the remaining 
two studies 4 was conducted by Rankin and is reviewed under 
the analysis of controlled studies of grouping which follows 
in subsequent pages. The other by Holy and Sutton 6 has 
been reviewed by Rankin.* * 

Prediction ofa tl best” basis oj grouping. — Eight of the forty- 
one studies seek to predict a “ best ” basis for grouping. These 
are studies of the correlation of various measures with the 
pupils’ school success as judged either by teachers’ marks or 
achievement tests or both. It has been pointed out elsewhere 
that long and controlled experimentation is necessary before 
any one of several bases can be demonstrated to be “best.” 
In their very nature correlation studies can only suggest 
hypothetical bases, the merit of which must be tested by 

• Rankin. Paul T, op. dt., pp. ZO-234 

• Hob. T. C. end Saturn, D. H. Ability Grouptnj In tbo Ninth Grade. Educational , 
Research Bulletin, 9 : 419-422, October, MX The Ohio State University. 

• Rankin, Paul T, op. dt., p. 2». 
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controlled experiment. 1 Two of these recent studies will be 
referred to here. 

Kefauver studied the relation of pupil success, as measured 
by achievement tests and relative ranks assigned the pupils 
by the teachers, to several factors which entered into a 
composite basis on which these pupils had been grouped * 
These factors were: (1) Average of school marks obtained in 
grades 5 and 6, (2) teacher’s estimate of capacity, (3) teacher’s 
estimate of application, (4) Multi-Mental Test score, (5) in- 
telligence quotient obtained from score on the Multi-Mental 
Test, (6) Thomdik e-McCall Reading TestT-ecore, (7) Woody- 
McCall Arithmetic Test score, and (S) Monroe Reasoning 
(arithmetic) Test score. 

Cta the basis of the evidence from his study and from earlier 
studies Kefauver suggests that whatever the composite 
measure used for making a common distribution of pupils to 
ability groups for all subjecte it should include: (1) A com- 
posite of marks obtained in the earlier grades or a rating of 
capacity by the teachers in these grades, or both; (2) the 
intelligence quotient or the score on a mental test; and (3) 
when it is expedient to extend the program of testing, a general 
achievement test, or a composite of a number of special 
achievement teste. When a different distribution is made 
for each subject it is suggested that the composite measure 
include : (1 ) A combination of marks obtained in the preceding 
grades or a rating of capacity by the teachers in these grades 
or both ; (2) scores on an achievement test covering or directly 
related to the content of the course; and (3) the intelligence 
quotient or the score on a mental test. 

Marzolf* studied the correlation of three factors with 
seventh-grade marks. The factors studied were intelligence 
quotients, educational quotients, and the average of fifth and 
sixth grade marks. He obtained the highest coefficient 
(0.83) when a combination of the average of fifth and sixth 
grade marks with intelligence quotient was correlated with 
seventh-grade marks. 


' BUbtt, Roy 0., op. oK., pp. i*_i 4 
i Kafcmnv, Orayaon N. Th* Validity at 


OaD*. Record, *1: «MM. ~ Ab “‘ T 

JMagolf Staaly 8. Tha Cfcattoatfcn at Hlcb-M>ool Stodanta. School and flodtaty 
wt 881-€82> December J7, ltta 
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Surveys or reviews of the literature. — Four of the forty-one 
studies were surveys or reviews of the literature dealing with 
classification or grouping. Two of these reviews are especially 
thorough and comprehensive. 10 

Rankin’s conclusions from a careful study of available 
data in the field are: 

1. The evidence slightly favors homogeneous grouping, as contrasted 
with heterogeneous grouping, particularly where adaptations of stand- 
ards, materials, and methods are made. 

2. The evidence regarding the attitudes of teachers toward homo- 
geneous grouping is that most teachers prefer to work with homogeneous 
rather than mixed groups. 

3. The evidenoe regarding the relative merits of various bases of 
grouping is conflicting and inconclusive. 

4. The evidence regarding the relative merits of various types of 
adaptation of standards, materials, and methods is inadequate to form 
a judgment. 

6. The evidence indicate* greeted relative effeetivene** for dull children , 
next greatest for average children, and least (frequently harmful)' for 
bright children. 11 

6. The evidenoe regarding the particular grade levels or subjects in 
which homogeneous grouping is particularly effective is inadequate to 
form a judgment. 

7. The evidenoe regarding the effect of homogeneous grouping upon 
characteristics of pupils other than knowledges and skills is highly 
subjective and can not be said to be conclusive. 

Turney’s conclusions are not greatly at variance with 
Rankin’s conclusions. 

Variation of individual abilities and resulting overlapping of 
the scores of homogeneous groups on achievement tests. — Three 
of the 41 studies directly or indirectly show that no 
group can be completely homogeneous. Hull 11 tested 107 
first-year high-school pupils with 35 standard psychological 
tests involving a considerable variety of functions. The data 
when organized indicated that the distribution of traits or 
abilities possessed by a given individual follows the normal 
law much as does the distribution of the amounts of any given 
trait or ability possessed by a number of individuals (p. 46). 




* Rankin. Pul T_, op. <R 

Turner, Auatin H. The State* at Ability Oroupinf. Educational Administration and 
Bupwv Mwi , 17: fl-0, 110-117, January- ratoniary, UU. 
u Italics not Rankin’*. Com para BtDatt, Roy 0„ op. cR, pp. BO-83, us, too. 
u Hon, Clark L. Aptitude TaatJnf. Youkan-ao-Hodaon, N. Y., World Book Oo, 

W>. «*-» 
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In other words, the extent of trait differences for the average 
individual was found to approach rather closely the amount 
of difference foimd in a normal group with respect to any single 
trait (p. 47). Hull has estimated that the best person in a 
normal group is from three to four times as efficient as the 
poorest. Assuming a variability within the individual 80 
per cent as great as the variability* of a normal group, the 
average individual’s best potentiality must be between two 
and one-half and three times as good as his worst (p. 49). 
Therefore, one may infer that it makes considerable difference 
what individual traits or abilities are made the basis of group- 
ing. On one trait or ability the individual might be in the 
highest group, on another in the middle group, and on a thir d, 
in the lowest group. The inference also is justified that what- 
ever traits or abilities are selected as bases they should be 
traits or abilities predictive of the pupil’s probable success 
with the course to be taken. 

Burr concludes from a study of overlapping of homogeneous 
groups on certain achievement tests that for the elementary 
grades of the six cities studied the range of a homogeneous 
group is on the average 78 per cent of the total grade range. 11 

Hughes 14 shows sufficient evidence to justify the inferences 
(1 ) that homogeneous groups formed on the basis of the results 
of one intelligence test will overlap on the basis of scores 
either from another test or another form of the same test, 
and (2) that homogeneous groups will overlap in scores earned 
on any achievement test. When he sayB the realization of 
homogeneous grouping is “all but impossible” (p. 25), the 
context leads on# to suspect that he has not accepted com- 
pletely the fact that reduced heterogeneity may be worth 
while. 

Effect of grouping upon the mental attitude and 'personality 
of pupils . — Two of the forty-one studies investigate the 
influences of homogeneous grouping upon pupil attitude and 
personality. Goodrich M analyzed the opinions of 400 su- 

11 Burr, Marvin Y. A Study of Homogeneous Grouping Contribution* to Education 
No. 457. New York, Twcbers College, Columbia University, 1881, p. 60. 

14 Hugh ob, W. Hardin. How Homogeneous la a Homogeneous Group. Nation's 
fl: 21-25, October, 1830. 

14 Goodrich, T. V. Influence of Homogeneous Grouping on Pupil Personality, School 
TCwcutlvos M Marine, GO: 258-353, 200, February, 1891. 
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perintendents, principals, and teachers who responded to a 
questionnaire on the subject of both teacher and pupil atti- 
tudes to homogeneous grouping. He found that: 

1. For every person believing homogeneous grouping to have an 
unfavorable effect upon teachers’ attitudes, there were six or more who 
believed the effect favorable. 

2. On 9 of 14 points relating directly to the attitude and behavior 
of pupils the opinion is at least 4 to 1, and on one point approximately 
12 to 1, in favor of homogeneous grouping. 

3. A greater percentage of neutral opinions appeared on points 
relative to bright pupils than on those relating to alow pupils. 

Goodrich finds wide agreement among those who answer 
the questionnaire that under homogeneous grouping, teachers 
are more likely to study individual needs, to Sympathize with 
slow pupils, and to respect pupil personality. 

The respondents agree that alow pupils are more likely to 
participate in school life and to enjoy it under homogeneous 
grouping. They are less likely to be discouraged, feel 
inferior, or develop habits of idleness or antisocial attitudes. 

The replies indicate less general agreement that in homo- 
geneous groups bright pupils are more likely to develop 
leadership, to participate in and to enjoy school life, and less 
likely to form habits of conceit and idleness, to hold alow 
pupils in contempt, or to form antisocial attitudes. 

Turney and Hyde “ carry the question of attitudes 
directly toathe pupils themselves. The following 12 ques- 
tions were addressed to 645 pupils in grades 7 A, 8B, 8A, 9B, 
9A, and 10B, in the junior high school. Homogeneous 
grouping in the school where the investigation was conducted 
was largely on the basis of achievement. 

1 . Have your parent* ever urged you to try to be placed in another 
group? 

2. Ha* your teacher ever urged you to work harder in order that you 
could be placed in a higher group? 

3. Has your teacher ever urged you to do better work because you are 
not doing as well as you oouldT 

4. Has your teacher ever suggested that you were working too hard? 

6. Has anyone ever suggested that you were working too hard? 

6. Have your parents ever scolded or blamed you because you were 
not in as high a group as they would like to have you? 

»TonwT.AiMtbiB.«M4Hrd* M. F. Tbs AtUtods of Junior High School Pupils Toward 
Ability Grooplns- Bebool RorJsw, M : 887-007, Ostotar, 1891. 
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7. Have any other pupfla ever said anything to you that would make 
you that you would like to be In another group? 

8. what comments (referring to question 7) have been made? 

9. Would you be happier if the pupfla in your school were not placed 
in sections? 

•10. What are your reasons for answering question 9 as you did? 

11. Do you think that you get along better in your work because 
you are in the group that you are in? 

12. Have you ever been “rawed” or “kidded” because you were In 
a high or low section? 


The writers conclude from an analysis of the answers that 
“the great majority [of pupils] are happy and satisfied, that 
they look on school as a serious business from which they 
want to get the most possible, and that they accept and 
believe in the grouping that exists as the beet situation for 
" • . • ’ u * • • from the testimony . . . one would be 
justified in concluding that the majority, if not all, are better 
off, in so far as their school work is concerned, under the exist- 
ing plan of ability grouping than they would be Under 
heterogeneous grouping.” 17 

Variation of teaching procedure and content. —Ten of the forty- 
one studies deal with practical attempts at differentiation 
of subject matter, or of teaching procedure or of both. Nock u 
reports the degree of success attained in South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls with extension classes for low-ability 
girls where both subject matter and teaching procedures are 
adapted to the needs of the pupils. 

Broady has attempted to formulate present best opinfei 
and practice with respect to homogeneous grouping as wS 
as with respect to other provisions for individual differences. 

Summary of trends during 1929-1 981. — Sane and tempered 
reviews of all available data have appeared during these 
years. More careful inquiries have been made into pupil 
and teacher attitudes as affected by grouping. Differentia- 
tion of subject matter and of teaching procedure are being 
seriously attempted. Evidence has increased to show that 
so-called homogeneous grouping is ift effect reduced hetero- 


w Op. ctt, p. 606. 

" No *’ W - Lo* L Q . in tho Hfcb School. School Roviwr, >8 : 079-079. 
November, 199(X 

“ Bro «l Knot* O. School Provision lor Individual DUtawost. Contributions to 
Education No. m. Now York. Twohsn Oolites, Cotambta Uataolty, tm, p. pOl 
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geneity or a refinement of existing classification. Controlled 
experimentation has continued. At least one purely theo- 
retical discussion of sufficient scope to serve as a doctor’s 
dissertation in one of the greatest universities in the country 
has appeared. 

In ensuing paragraphs a summary of the evidence from 
controlled experiment from 1925 to the present time is 
presented. 

A CONTROLLED 8TUDIE8 OF OROVPINO 

No studies involving anything resembling carefully equated 
experimental and control groups were published before 1924. 
In that year one such study appeared. (Table 3.) This 
study was conducted by Cook in Topeka, Kans.* 

The next controlled attempt to study the grouping problem 
appeared in 1925 in the form of a doctor’s dissertation by 
Purdom.* 1 This was followed by Martin’s ** and Baird’s ® 
studies reported in 1927; by Worlton’s u study in 1928; by 
Tharp’s 18 and Billett's * studies in 1929 ; and by Rankin’s ” 
study in 1931. 

These eight studies present such evidence as is available 
from controlled experiments with grouping. They suggest 
certain theories concerning grouping and are especially 
valuable as a source of techniques for further study. 

Subject matter investigated . — These controlled studies have 
dealt with English (including reading and spelling) more 
frequently than with any other subject. (Table 3.) History 
or social studies are represented three times — in Cook’s, 

" Cod^l. R. Remits of Homogeneous Grouplnit In Hlgh-flchool Classe*. Twenty-third 
Yearbook, NAUpnal Society for the 8tudy of Education, 1924, pp. 302-312. 

u Purdom, T. Luther. A Scientific Study to Determine the Value of Homogeneous Group- 
ing Made on the Basis of Intelligence Testa. Doctor's dinertation, University of Michigan, 
1926. 

n Martin, William Harris. The Remits of Homogeneous Grouping in the Junior High 
School. Doctor's dissertation, Yale University, 1927. 

u Baird, James. Parallel Programs In Reeding and Arithmetic. Detroit Educational 
Bulletin, No. 12, pp. 8-11, June, 1927. * 

" Woriton, J. T. Effect of Homogeneous Classification on the Scholastic Achievement 
of Bright Pupils. Elementary Bchool Journal, 28: 836, January, 1928. 

« Tharp, James Burton. How Shall We Section Foreign Language C lanes? Modern 
Language Journal, 18: 488-449, March, 1929. 

* BUlett, Roy 0., op. dt. 

* Ranldn, Paul T. Evaluation of Ability Grouping In the Seventh Grade. Unpublished 
study In files of Department of R near oh, Detroit Public Schools. Summarised in Review 
of Educational nsmsicii, 1; 228-226, June, 1991. 
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Martin’s, and Rankin’s studies. Mathematics (including 
geometry, algebra, and arithmetic) appears six times; 
French, once; and general science, twice. 

Table 3. Summery of eight controlled studies of homogeneous grouping 


S' 


1 Informal examinations prepared by the teachers. 

1 Total experimental ana control pupils given as 405. 

1 Only slow and fast groups in 2 schools. 

4 2 standard! ted and numerous informal, objective tests. 

I In each of the 5 major subjects. 

! E?? 11 ex Pf rl “ , ' i Dt ^ 1 class had “an average score of 100 or above on the intelligence test " 

This study did not deal with equated groups measured at the beginning and end of an 
experimental period. ^ ^ w 

• Plus teachers' marks. 

1 5 111 Experiment One; 10 tests In each of Experiments Two and Three: II testa in 

each of Experiments Four and Five; 14 tests in each of Experiments Six Seven. 

10 In 5 of the 7 experiments, In 2 experiments, 1 semester. 

!1 } **** !? ln 2 in English; 1 in social science: 2 In arithmetic. 

II In «ch of the following subjects: Arithmetic, English, general science, and social science. 

Grades. — Pupils of grades 7 and 9 have been studied most 
frequently, the former appearing four times and the latter 
three times. Pupils of the following secondary grades are 
included each once: Grades 8, 10, 13, and 14. 

Number * of experimental pupils . — The number of experi- 
mental pupils for whom complete data are returned varies 
from 90 to 730. Mere numbers, however, do not insu re 
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greater certainty oonceming the reliability and importance 
of the results unless other conditions are satisfactory. Mar- 
tin’s study, which included the smallest number of experi- 
mental pupils, was exceedingly well planned, conducted, and 
controlled. For this reason his results merit consideration 
much beyond that which would be accorded to loosely 
planned, conducted, or controlled experiments involving 
much larger numbers of pupils. 

A umber of experimental classes and ability levels which they 
represented . — The number of experimental classes included in 
these controlled studies varied from 8 to 27. The typical 
- study has investigated the effect of grouping on three differ- 
ent levels of ability. One study investigated but two levels. 
In another study but a single level was investigated. 

Bases of grouping . — Bases of grouping used in these ex- 
perimental Btudies have been relatively simple. In five of 
the studies groups were formed on a single basis. In two 
studies two bases were used; in ope study three bases rtere 
used. Scores from group mental tests appear four times; 
teachers’ judgment, based on objective data, twice; the 
higher of two intelligence quotients, once; teachers’ marks, 
once; educational age, once; the higher of two intelligence 
quotients combined by the standard deviation technique 
with teachers’ rating# of accomplishment, once; chrono- 
logical age, once. 

With specific reference to the individual investigations it 
may be said that Cook used, as a basis for his grouping, the 
scores from a group mental test in the ninth grade, and teach- 
ers’ marks in the tenth grade. Purdom used the scores from 
a group mental test. Baird used educational age derived 
from scores on the Stanford Achievement Test. Martin used 
the scores from ^ group mental test and teachers^ marks. 
W orltqp grouped his pupils on the basis of teachers’ judgment. 
The [pupils were “selected because, in the judgment of the 
* teacher (aided by objective data), they have similar educa- 
tional needs and abilities.” ® Tharp used as a basis of group- 
ing loreign-language aptitude teste supplemented by teachers’ 
judgment. Billett used the higher of two intelligence quo- 

* W triton, I. T. Effect of Homogeneous CtaaUtauton on the Scholastic Achievement of 
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tients from a group mental test. He also used teachers' 
ratings of accomplishment in the second of the seven experi- 
ments comprising his investigation. Rankin formed his 
groups on the basis of chronological age, teacher’s estimate, 
and in telligence-test rating. 

Length of experimental period . — The typical length of the 
experimental period has been but one semester. In only two 
controlled investigations has the experimental period ex- 
tended throughout an entire year. In future studies it would 
seem advisable, if carefully planned investigations could 
receive adequate support, to extend the experimental period 
much beyond one year. 

Measurement of remits .— In most of the investigations the 
batteries of tests used to measure results have been scant 
samplings of the educative changes which presumably have 
taken place in the experimental and control pupils during the 
period of the experiment. Of course, no existing testa 
measure certain expected outcomes of education, such as 
modified attitudes, habits, concepts, or ideals, in any satis- 
factory degree. Nevertheless, the importance which should 
be assigned to the findings of any investigation is condi- 
tioned by the completeness with which the batteries of teste 
used actually sampled all fields where measurable results 
might be expected. Considerable risk is involved in drawing 
conclusions from a small number of tests * In the fourth 
experiment which Billett conducted a perfect case might be 
established for the homogeneous grouping of slow pupils if the 
results of the following tests, and only the following, were 
considered: Inglis Vocabulary, Kirby Principles, Kirby 

Sentences, Pressey Punctuation, Lady of the Lake, and the 
Sketch Book. However, in the same experiment, a perfect 
case might be established for the heterogeneous grouping dt' 
slow pupils if the following tests and only the following had 
been used: Pressey Capitalization, Pressey Sentence Struc- 
ture, Van Wagenen Reading, The Paragraph, Letter Writing, 
Merchant of Venice, andtfhe Odyssey. Obvioualy either of 
the above partial batteries of tests is large when compared 
with the num ber of tests generally used in experimental 

» BUtatt, Boy 0, op. oik, pp. U6-U& 
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studies. “Yet the us© of all 13 tests instead of either of the 
partial batteries showB that in place of an overwhelming 
advantage for either type of grouping for slow pupils in the 
fourth experiment there is probably a slight advantage for the 
heterogeneous grouping of slow pupils. Although measure- 
ment of results of experimental procedures in education to- 
day is limited largely to facts, information, and skills, yet 
even these objectives may be inadequately measured unless 
longer tests or more extensive batteries of tests than those 
now commonly being used, are provided." 30 

Each study is unique .— The importance to be attached 
to the finding s of each investigation, in comparative studies, 
is conditioned not only by the adequacy of measurement. 
Attention needs to be called to the prevalent in disc rim- 
mating tendency to quote findings in a comparative manner 
approvingly or disapprovingly and without due regard to 
the degree of control exercised by the several investigators 
over extraneous factors which may produce an apparent 
but spurious increase or decrease in the effect of the experi- 
mental factor. Even in analytical reviews the findings of 
several controlled studies, regardless of their disparity, 
are frequently compared as if their experimental “set-ups" 
were so nearly identical that similar findings should be ex- 
pected. Inevitably the findings do not coincide and the 
reviewer concludes that they conflict with each other. 
A little reflection will show, even from the briefly summarized 
data here presented (Table 3) that no two of these investi- 
gations are analogous or coextensive, much less sufficiently 
simil ar to justify any expected identity of results. 

An attempt to exhaust the list of variables would lapse 
into too great detail. For example, degree of control, 
which is* not mentioned in Table 3, is dependent upon answers 
to such questions as the following: Was the method of 
gains used? Were experimental classes completely homo- 
geneous with respect to the grouping criterion? Was the 
grouping criterion objective? Were experimental and con- 
trol groups taught by the same or equated teachers? To 
what extent were such extraneous factors controlled as size 
of class, classroom environment including heat, light, venti- 


• BQktt, Bor O, op. oa, p. I1A 
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lation, and freedom from external distractions, and period 
at which experimental and control classes met? 

Evaluation a stupendous task.— Even casual reference 'to 
a few of the numerous variables not only renders absurd 
the expectation that the findings of any two of the summa- 
rized investigations should coincide but also points clearly 
to the enormous labor entailed upon investigators before 
adequate evaluation of grouping can be made giving due 
weight to the many factors which merit consideration. 

Findings oj the several investigations . — Briefly stated, 
Cook found that in geometry, ninth-grade English, and 
tenth-grade E nglish , homogeneous grouping seemed to 
benefit the slow pupils. In history, homogeneous grouping 
seemed to benefit the superior jiupils. 

Purdom found no difference between the experimental 
and control groups. Either type of grouping, homogenous 
or heterogeneous, seemed to yield similar results. 

Baird discovered that grouping on the basis of educational 
age was detrimental to the pupils’ progress. Eight of his 
ten experimental groups were surpassed by the control groups. 

Martin s results indicate that homogeneous grouping 
benefits the slow and the fast pupils but is of negative 
value to average pupils. 

Worlton’s results show a slight advantage for above- 
average pupils when in homogeneous groups. 

Tharp s results indicate an advantage for the homogeneous 
grouping of slow, average, and fast pupils. 

Billett’s tya show that the results obtained from the 
homogeneous grouping of pupils varies with different teach- 
ers. The composite results of all seven experiments indicate 
that homogeneous grouping benefits only the alow pupils. 
The first three experiments conducted by Billett suggest 
that the advantages of homogeneous grouping decrease as 
the pupils’ intelligence quotients increase." 

Rankin found that slow and average pupils did better in 
homogeneous groups but fast pupils did better in hetero- 
geneous groups. He found no consistent differences in 
subjects. 

* Billett, Boy 0, op. dt., pp. 80-62. 
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Only in Purdoflf’s study were neutral results obtained. 
Concerning this study, Rankin quotes W. W. Coxe to the 
effect that “if initial accomplishment of the groups com- 
pared is considered, the evidence really favors hofnogeneous 
grouping.” 83 Baird’s study shows clearly how unpromis- 
ing educational age (and hence probably scores on educa- 
tional tests) seems to be as a basis for homogeneous grouping. 
Cook’s, Martin's, Tharp’s, Billett’s, and Rankin’s studies 
show advantages for the homogeneous grouping of slow 
pupils on the various bases used, namely, scores from a 
group mental test, teachers’ marks, aptitude tests, the higher 
of two intelligence quotients derived from a group mental 
test, and intelligence-test rating plus teacher estimate and 
chronological age. Worlton’s study was not planned to 
furnish data for slow pupils. Evidence in the various 
studies concerning the effect of grouping upon average and 
bright pupils is much more conflicting than the evidence 
concerning slow pupils. 

5. SUMMARY OF THE OHIO AND DETROIT EXPERIMENTS 

Results oj the Ohio experiments . — The results of the Ohio 33 
experiments are summarized in Figures 1 and 2,*Part I. It 
may be well to state what the data of Figure 1 are and are not. 
These data are in terms of standard deviations and not in 
terms of raw scores. They are in terms of the difference of the 
mean gains of the equated groups and not in terms of gains 
made by individual groups. They, therefore, indicate the 
amount of advantage which one type of grouping had over the 
other type of grouping for each ability level in each experiment. 
If the advantage in any given case is in favor of homogeneous 
grouping the bar is constructed to the right of the zero line to 
show the amount of the advantage. Similarly a bar to the 
left of the zero line in any given case indicates the amount of 
advantage for heterogeneous grouping. Also it should be 
stated that the bars of Figure 1, Part I, indicate the average 
advantage per test not the total advantage indicated by the 
entire battery. This average advantage is shown in per- 
centages of one standard deviation. In other words, the unit 

■ lUnUft, Paul T. Pnpfl ClMdUoatloo tod Grouping. Review of Educational R exar ch , 
* 1 : 219, June, mi. 

«*felll*u, Roy 0., op. alt., pp. 110-111. 
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for Figure 1, Part I, is -+- N, where AT stands for 

the number of tests in the battery used to measure the results 
of a given experiment. The use of this unit makes the results 
of each of the seven experiments directly comparable with 
the results of the other experiments despite the fact that dif- 
ferent tests and varying numbers of tests composed the bat- 
teries used in the different units of the entire investigation. 
It does not compensate for the fact that the experimental or 
learning periods of Experiments Six and Seven were only 
about half as long as the experimental periods of the other 
experiments. If one assumes that the amounts of advantage 
are directly proportional to the lengths of the learning periods 
then the amounts of advantage shown in Figure 1, Part I, for 
the various ability levels in Experiments Six and Seven should 
be doubled. 

This method of summarizing results indicates first, that 
homogeneous grouping has proved of marked advantage to 
slow pupils in five of the seven experiments. In the remain- 
ing two experiments homogeneous grouping was at a slight 
disadvantage. Second, heterogeneous grouping has proved 
superior for average pupils in four of the seven experiments. 
An overwhelming advantage for the heterogeneous grouping 
of average pupils is shown in the results of the fourth 
experiment. Third, heterogeneous grouping has proved 
superior for fast pupils in four of the seven experiments. 
However, a rather marked advantage for the homogeneous 
grouping of fast pupils is indicated by the results of the 
seventh experiment. 

The second method of summarizing the results is illustrated 
by Figure 2. The composite results graphed in Figure 2 
were obtained by the algebraic addition of the advantages of 
the two types of grouping already presented in Figure 1, 
Part I, but using only the results of Experiments Three, Four, 
Five, Six, and Seven. The omission of Experiments One and 
Two prevents the overweighting of the composite results 
which probably would occur if the very similar results 
obtained by the one teacher who conducted the classes in the 
first three experiments were all included. This method of 
summarizing the investigation shows a marked advantage 
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for the homogeneous grouping of slow pupils, a marked 
disadvantage for the homogeneous grouping of average 
pupils, and some disadvantage for the homogeneous grouping 
of fast pupils. The general trends of both summarizations 
are the same, but the second method intensifies the apparent 
disadvantage of homogeneous grouping for average pupils. 



Fioumx l.—Tbt iTtnfi advantage par teat, in tanns of standard deviations. Cor each ability 
level In each of the seven experiments conducted In Ohio 


Remits oj the Detroit experiments . — Rankin u measured his 
experimental and control groups at the beginning and at the 
end of the experimental period with seven tests, namely, 
Detroit Reading Test 4, Spelling Tent, Capitalization and 

m Rankin. Paul T., op. dt., p. 229. 
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* 

Punctuation Test, Grammatical Forms Test, 7 B Social 
Science Test, Mixed Fundamentals Test, and 7 B Mathe- 
matics Test. 

The mean gains were computed and subtracted. The 
differences of the mean gains of the respective groups on the 

various tests were com- 
puted and these differ- 
ences were then divided 


ABILIT 

trpvii 


COMPOSITES IN PERCENT 
AGES OF ONE STANDARD 
DEVIATION 

m o jo m 


SLOW 


AVERAGE 


FAST 

1 



FIgi-bi 2.— The composite result In standard deviations 
of Ohio Experiments 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 


by their respective 
standard errors to get 
the critical ratios. The 
average of these seven 
critical ratios for each 
ability level is present- 
ed in Figure 3. They 
suggest a disadvantage 
for the homogeneoro 
grouping of fast pupils 
and an advantage for the homogeneous grouping of slow 
and average pupils. 

Although Rankin s and Billett’s methods of summarizing 
their experiments are decidedly different, the results obtained 
by both investigators have much in common. 

Composite oj the first 
and third Ohio experi- 
ments. — If the results 
of the first and third 
experiments conducted 
by Billett are combined 
(Fig. 4) the composite 
picture suggests a pro- 
gressive decrease in the 
advantages of homoge- 
neous grouping as the 
intelligence quotients 

of the pupils increase. Slow pupils benefit much by homoge- 
neous grouping, average pupils some, bright pupils not at all 
The following are possible explanations: First, the weight 
of evidence indicates that bright pupils usurp most of the 
activity of the heterogeneous class; second, intelligence is 
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expressed in average critical ratios 
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defined “ as the power to make adaptations for the purpose 
of attaining a desired end. Homogeneous grouping is an 
adaptation made for the pupil. The greater the pupil’s 
power to direct his own efforts, to make his own adaptations 
necessary for attaining his goal, and to criticize his own 
efforts, the less likely he is to profit by adaptations made for 
him. 

Possible uses of controlled studies in this report . — This brief 
review of controlled studies of homogeneous grouping should 
serve a useful purpose later in this report in the interpreta- 
tion of practice. It should also serve to show that the era 
of grubbing for facts in 
this and related fields 
has only begun. 


«. CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
PRESENT 8URVEY 

Both theory and sci- 
ence must be referred 
to practice.®* In the 
process, theory should 
orient itself, science 
should recast its pro- 
cedures and modify its 
techniques, and prac- 
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Figure 4. — Composite of the average advantages per 
test, in terms of standard deviations, which one type 
of grouping showed over the other for each ability 
level In the first and third Ohio experiments 


tice should improve. No adequate picture of the practice 
of homogeneous or ability grouping has hitherto been avail- 
able. Therefore, the staff member assigned to this project has 
endeavored to report accurately what the secondary schools 
of the United States are doing under the name of homogeneous 
or ability grouping, as a first duty and perhaps as the most 
useful service which could be rendered. In the chapters 
which follow, an effort is made to portray the practice of 
homogeneous grouping in the United States, first, in broad 
outlines for all secondary schools; next, in minute detail for 
a highly selected group of schools which, because of the man- 
ner of selecting them, may be presented as typical of the 
best practice in homogeneous grouping. Practice is studied 

u For farther discussion see Blllett, Roy 0. t op. dt. ( pp. WHtt. 

” Dewey, John. Sources of * fldenoe of Education. New York, Horace LIVeright, 1929, 
pp. 28-6S, 76, 77. 
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in the light of available theoretical and scientific criteria. 
As a result, thin kin g about homogeneous grouping should be 
clarified, suggestions should be available for the improve- 
ment of practice in many schools, and points of departure 
for further scientific study should be indicated. 

In Chapter II, Part I, the broad outlines of the practice of ho- 
mogeneous grouping are indicated for the entire United States. 
This includes a study of secondary schools which are using 
homogeneous grouping and the estimates of their responsible 
heads as to the degree of success of the plan. The data are 
organized to show similarities and differences prevailing in 
the various States and geographical areas, in schools of 
different total enro l l men ts and in schools of different types 
according to grades included. The extent to which homoge- 
neous grouping is combined with other provisions for indi- 
vidual differences is shown. Partly by the use of the preced- 
ing data the procedure for selecting a group of schools for 
intensive study because of the excellence of their practices 
is indicated. 

In Chapter HI, Part I, the exact extent of use of homoge- 
nous or ability grouping is shown for the selected group of 
schools. Individual subjects are ranked according to the 
, . • P ercenta ge of classes \diich are organized into homogeneous 

; groups. A similar r anking is made for the various subject- 
matter fields. Comparisons are made to bring out signifi- 
cant differences and similarities. The data are organized to 
show the effect of total enrollment, and of type of school 
organization as shown by grades included, upon the per- 
centage of classes which are grouped in the various subject- 
matter fields. The effect of grade-placement of subjects 
upon the amount of grouping is shown. Extent of grouping 
is also studied with reference to the number of ability levels 
provided. 

The bases or criteria used in forming homogeneous groups 
are the main consideration of Chapter IV, Part L All bases of 
grouping in use in the 289 selected schools are ranked in the order 
of the extent to which they are employed. Comparisons are 
made of the extent of use of each basis in the various subject- 
matter fields in schools grouped according to total enrollment 
. an d again according to type of organization as shown by 
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grades included. Where several bases are used for grouping, 
the method of combining them to secure a composite basis is 
studied. Such questions as the following are answered: Are 
all bases reduced to mathematical terms for a given pupil? 
Are jnathematical formulae used for grouping? Are some 
data stated numerically and other data merely “taken into 
consideration” when a pupil is assigned to a homogeneous 
group? What combinations of bases are most frequently 
used? What weight is typically assigned each compo- 
nent basis? To what extent do schools use a single basis of 
grouping? 

In Chapter V, Part I, numerous miscellaneous features of 
grouping procedure are studied. In small schools, or in elective 
subjects where there are only enough pupils for oneclass section, 
to what extent is grouping practiced within the class section? 
Are there any carefully developed teaching procedures for 
such class sections? Do schools with outstanding practices 
in ability grouping have carefully worked-out courses or cur- 
riculums for each ability level? If so, in what fields? To 
what extent have teaching procedures been modified for each 
ability level? To what extent are plans, methods, or 
techniques such as the Dalton plan, Morrison plan, Winnetka 
technique, or problem method being used as a part of this 
modified teaching procedure? Who does the grouping for the 
school? Do administrative and scheduling difficulties prevent 
complete homogeneity with respect to the grouping criterion? 
How frequently axe schools reorganized into new ability 
levels? To what extent are pupils transferred from one 
ability level to another during the semester and what are the 
chief reasons for these transfers? What modification of class 
size is made for different ability levels? 

In* Chapter VX, Part 1, specific practices of individual 
schools are summarized. The practices cited are selected with 
reference to their value in illustrating the findings set forth in 
the preceding chapters. 


CHAPTER II : AN OVERVIEW OF HOMOGENEOUS 
GROUPING 

1. GEOGRAPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Geographical distribution of schools using homogeneous 
grouping . — One or more secondary schools from every State 
in the Union reported the practice of homogeneous or ability 
grouping. (Fig. 5.) The number varies from 1 school in 
Nevada, 5 in Delaware, 7 in New Mexico, 12 in Rhode Island, 
14 in Wyoming, 16 each in Arizona and South Dakota, and 
17 each in Montana, Idaho, and South Carolina, to 166 in 
New York, 180 in Ohio, 210 in California, and 234 in 
Pennsylvania. 

The ratio of schools using homogeneous grouping to the 
total pumber of tabulated replies on the- preliminary inquiry 
varies greatly from State to State. (Fig. 5.) For example, 
in Nevada only 1 school in 12 reporting on the preliminaiy 
form was using homogeneous grouping, as contrasted with 
210 schools of 310 reporting from California. Similar ratios 
&re readily available for the other States. 

Ratio of use ” to estimated “ use with unusual success — A 
relatively small number of the schools using homogeneous 
grouping regard the plan as meeting with unusual success. 
(Fig. 5.) However, this ratio of use to estimated use with 
unusual success varies considerably from State to State. For 
example, in Vermont, of 19 secondary schools using homo- 
geneous grouping, 8 estimate the plan as unusually successful. 
This is roughly a ratio of 2 to 1. In California, of 210 second- 
ary schools using homogeneous grouping, 64 regard the plan 
as unusually successful. This is approximately a ratio of 
3 to 1 . Other similarly derived ratios are : District of Colum- 
bia, 4 to 1 ; Ohio, 5 to 1 ; "New York, 6 to 1 j Louisiana, 7 to 1 j 
Arizona, 8 to 1 ; and Utah, 10 to 1. Correspon ding ratios for 
other States are available from the data of Figure 6. Tabula- 

tion of these ratios shows that the typical ratio for the various 
States of use of homogeneous grouping to estimated use with 
unusual success is 3 to 1,14 States falling in thin group. The 
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ratios of 37, or three-fourths, of the States range from 3 to 1 
to 5 to 1. The maximum ratio is 10 to 1 for UtaE. Nevada 
is the only State where no school estimates homogeneous 
grouping to be meeting with unusual success. 

t. RELATION OF GROUPING TO SIZE OF SCHOOL 

Grouping within the class section and into class sections . — 
Homogeneous grouping is usually a process of forming class 
sections, each of jpijich is fairly homogeneous in one or more 
respects. These sections may meet in different rooms under 
different teachers or perhaps under the same teacher at differ- 
ent periods of the school day. Such a process may be called 
grouping into class sections. However, many schools of all 
sizes fdllow a second procedure which, for want of a better 
term, may be called grouping within the class section. Un- 
less the existence of this second procedure is stressed at this 
point the data concerning the relation of grouping to total 
enrollment may be misleading. The procedure is nothing 
essentially new. Good teachers have employed it more or 
less informally for a long time. Under the procedure the 
pupils of a heterogeneous class are divided by the teacher into 
two or more groups for instructional purposes' and the class 
period is given partly to individual work, partly to work with 
small groups, and partly to class discussion. The advantages 
of such a procedure have been discussed elsewhere. 1 Tho 
purpose here is not to commend or condemn the practice but 
to call the reader’s attention to the fact that the practice not 
only exists but is regarded by the respondents as homogene- 
ous grouping. Obviously it is the only form which homo- 
geneous grouping can assume in very small schools, or in 
large schools for that matter, in elective subjects where 
enough pupils are available for but one class section. The 
extent to which highly selected schools of all sizes are n«ing 
grouping within the class section is shown by Figure 18, 
Chapter III, Part I. The discussion at that point will be 
anticipated here only to emphasize that homogeneous grouping 
has come to mean two quite distinct things, namely, grouping 
into class sections and grouping within the class section. 
Both practices frequently occur simultaneously in the same 

1 Billeti, Roy O., op. dt., pp. 14-I& 
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school. The latter practice as yet is less in vogue than the 
former. However, some schools of all sizes are using it as a 
supplement to such grouping into class sections as they find 
possible or desirable. The following data should be inter- 
preted with the preceding facts in mind . 

Homogeneous grouping in schools qf various enrollment 
groups. — Of 2,740 secondary schools reporting the use of homo- 
geneous grouping (Column 2, Table 4), 118 had enrollments 
of 50 or fewer. This is not an impressive figure when it is 
recalled that these 118 schools constitute but 8 per cent of 
the schools, of total enrollment 50 or fewer, which returned 
the preliminary inquiry form, and that more than 5,000 of 
the public secondary schools of the United States have en- 
rollments of 50 or fewer. However, it is interesting to know 
the extent to which very small schools are experimenting 
with grouping within the class section. The percentages for 
the larger schools contrast strikingly with the 8 per cent of 
schools in the total-enrollment group 50 or fewer, and the 11 
per cent of schools in the total-enrollment group 51 to 100, 
which are using homogeneous grouping. For instance, 72 
per cent (Column 3, Table 4)'of all schools of total enrollment 
751 to 1,000 replying to the preliminary inquiry, and 76 per 
cent of all schools of more than 1,000, are using homogeneous 
grouping. 

Table 4 . — Numbers and percentage* of tchoolt of different toUd enroll- 
menu reporting use of homogeneous grouping and use with unusual 
success 


Enrollment group 

In use 

In use with un- 
usual success 

Column 
6 divided 
by col- 
umn A 
er pressed 
In per- 
centages 

Nnmber 
of schools 

Percent 

Number 
of schools 

Per cent 

t 

2 

6 

4 

6 

« 

60 or fewer 

118 

217 

628 

623 

*79 

219 

667 

8 

11 

20 

66 

68 

72 

76 

10 

34 

140 

178 

105 

00 

170 

1 

2 

0 

10 

19 

22 

51 

12 

18 

23 

29 

28 

31 

67 

61 to 100 

101 to » 

S81 to M0 

601 to 750 

761 to 1.000 + 

More then 1,000:... 

Total 

l 740 

31 

721 

8 

26 
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Comparing the seven total-enrollment groups with respect 
to the extent to which use is being made of homogeneous 
grouping (Column 3, Table 4, and Fig. 6) one perceives that 
the greatest increases between class intervals are 15 per cent 
between total-enrollment groups 51 to 100 and 101 to 250, 
29 per cent between total-enrollment groups 101 to 250 and 
251 to 500, and 13 per cent between total-enrollment groups 
251 to 500 and 501 to 750. The next two increases are but 
4 per cent each. 


ENROLLMENT 

GROUPS 

50 of (ess 
51100 
101250 
251 500 
501 750 

7511000 
0v« 1000 
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PER CENT 



Flora* 6 — Uee o( homogeneous grouping In schools of different total enrollments 

Estimated unusual success in schools of different sizes. — The 
estimated extent to which homogeneous grouping is meeting 
with unusual success in schools of different total enrollments 
presents a different picture. (Column 5, Table 4, and Fig. 7.) 
An increase is shown from each total-enrollment group to 
the next higher. But marked increases occur from total- 
enrollment group 101 to 250 to total-enrollment group 251 
to 500 (10 per cent) and from total-enrollment group 751 to 
1,000 to total-enrollment group of more than 1,000 (29 per 
cent). The figures suggest that homogeneous grouping is 
achieved with relative ease in schools enrolling more than 
1,000 pupils. When the total enrollment drops to fewer 
than 1,000 there is a sharp decline in the facility with which 
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success is being achieved. This decline continues at a greatly 
lessened pace until total enrollments of 250 or fewer are 
reached. Here the decrease becomes more abrupt (Fig. 7) in- 
dicating less and less ease with which success may be realized. 

The obvious tendency for the use of homogeneous group- 
m £ ° r i* 8 use with estimated unusual success — to increase 
as the total enrollment increases suggests that grouping into 
class sections is the dominant practice. Otherwise, it w'ould 
be hard to explain the marked positive relatioighip between 
increased use of grouping and increased size o?school, since 


ENROLLMENT PER CENT 

GROUPS 

0 20 4C 

30 OR LESS 
51-100 
101-230 
251-500 
501 -730 


751-1000 22 

OVER 1000 S| 


TOTAL © 


Fiqlm 7. Use of homogeneous grouping with estlmaled unusual gucoess In schools of 

different total enrollments 

grouping within the class section may be practiced in schools 
of any size. 

Similar conclusions are indicated when , th^tios of use 
with unusual success to total use are considered. (Column 
6, Table 4, and Fig. 8.) 

3. RELATION OF GROUPING TO TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 

Homogeneous grouping in schools oj different types according 
to grades included.— More than a third of the 2,740 secondary 
schools reporting the use of homogeneous grouping were un- 
reorganized 4-year high schools including grades 9 to 12. 
(Column 2, Tftble 5.) In the main this is indicative only of 
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the fact that secondary schools including grades 9 to 12, are 
more numerous than any other type. Very nearly a sixth 
of the schools reporting the use of homogeneous grouping 
were the reorganized junior high schools including grades 
7 to 9. Only a slightly smaller proportion of reorganized, 
6-year junior-senior high schools were using homogeneous 


ENROLLMENT PER CENT 

GROUPS 


50 OR LESS 
51-100 
101-250 
251 - 500 
501 - 750 
751 -1000 
OVER 1000 
TOTAL 



Fiolkk 8. — The ratios, In percentages, of ust of homogeneous grouping ivitM unusual success 
to ust In school: of different total enrollments 


grouping. About a seventh of the schools reporting the use 
of homogeneous grouping constituted a miscellaneous “All 
others” group with atypical grade combinations. These in- 
clude a group of schools vitally affected by the reorganiza- 
tion 2 movement but variant with respect to grades included 
because of building or other local conditions. Relatively 
small proportions of the schools using homogeneous grouping 
were of the types including grades 8 to 11, grades 10 to 12, 
or grades 6 to 11. The frequencies for all types of schools 
are of course affected both by the number of each type of 
school actually in existence and by the tendency which the 
type may possess in greater or less degree to make use of 
homogeneous grouping. 


< 8eoondary seboob classed u "reorganised” In this study an tboee secondary rSH i rh 
Including grade* 7 to #, 7 to 12, 10 to 12, or « to 11, as oontrasted with schools having the tn- 
dltioxud organltfttkxi iaotadlnf grates 8 to 11 or 9 to 12- 
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Table 5. Numbers and percentages of schools, classified according to 
type of organisation, reporting use of homogeneous grouping and use 
with unusual success 



In 

use 

In use with un- 
usual success 

Column 5 
divided 
by col- 
umn 3, 
expressed 
in per- 
centages 

Type of orgintiatfcn 

Number 
of schools 

Per oent 

Number 
of schools 

Per cent 

1 

t 

S 

4 

5 

• 

7 tofl 

490 

401 

153 

1,029 

26 

172 

403 

80 

30 

55 

24 

25 

27 

28 

168 

123 

87 

240 

5 

38 

104 

26 

11 

‘i 

5 

6 
9 

* 83 
s 

25 

20 

22 

32 

7 to 12. 

10 to 12 

•0 to 12 

fltoll 

Stoll 

All others (miscellaneous) 7 

Total 

2, 740 

31 

721 

8 

26 



Tendencies characteristic of types of schools are better 
revealed by inspection of the percentages of use of homo- 
geneous grouping than by reference to gross frequen- 
cies. Of all types, schools including grades 7 to 9 report 
most use of homogeneous grouping, four in each five such 
schools reporting its use. (Fig. 9.) This is a marked lead 
over the nearest other type, namely, schools including grades 
10 to 12. In these latter schools slightly more than half 
report the use of homogeneous grouping. Other types in the 
order of the extent to which they employ homogeneous group- 
ing are: Grades 7 to 12, the miscellaneous “All others” 
group, grades 8 to 11, grades 6 to 11, and grades 9 to 12. 
It is noteworthy that, while 1,029 schools including grades 
9 to 12 are using homogeneous grouping, these comprise only 
24 per cent of’the total number of schools of this type which 
returned the preliminary inquiry form. 

The percentage oj nee with estimated unusual success . — In 
proportion of use with estimated unusual success, schools 
including .grades 7 to 9 also far surpass all other types. 
(Fig. 10.) One of every four such schools (20 per cent) esti- 
mates homogeneous grouping to be meeting with unusual 
success. This contrasts with the fact that of all reorganized 
3-year senior high schools of grades 10 to 12 replying to the 
preli min ary inquiry only 6 per cent estimate grouping to be 
meeting with unusual success. Schools including grades 6 to 
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11 estimate unusual success in 6 per cent of the cases; 
grades 8 to 11, 5 per cent; grades 7 to 12, 11 per cent; and 
grades 9 to 12, 13 per cent. All these percentages are based 
upon the total number of schools replying to the preliminary 
inquiry. 

The ratio of estimated “ use with unusual success ” to use . — If 
the ratio of estimated use with unusual success to use is 
considered, the differences among types are not great. Schools 
of grades 7 to 9 still lead with a ratio of 32 per cent. (Fig. 11.) 
This means that about one in each three schools of grades 
7 to 9 using homogeneous grouping regard it as unusually 


ERIC 


TYPE OF 
ORGANIZATION 


7-9 

60 

10-12 

55 

7-12 

59 

ALL OTHERS 
(MISCELLANEOUS) 

26 

d-ll 

27 

6-11 

25 

9-12 

24 

ALL TYPES 

31 



Figubv 9. — The percentage of use of homogeneous grouping in school* classified according 

to grades included 

successful. A similar statement holds for the miscellaneous 
“ All others ” group. The ratios for the other types of schools 
range from 20 per cent for schools including grades 6 to 11 
to 28 per cent for schools including grades 7 to 12. Of all 
schools using homogeneous grouping, the ratio of use with 
estimated unusual success to use is lowest for schools including 
grades 6 to 11. 

On the whole, therefore, schools of all types have been 
conservative in estimating unusual success. A much larger 
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percentage of the reorganized schools are using homogeneous 
grouping but only schools of grades 7 to 9 and of grades 7 to 


TYPE OF 
ORGANIZATION 


PER CENT 



Fiqu&i 10. — Use of homogeneous grouping with estimated unusual success in schools classified 

according to grades included 


TYPE OF 
ORGANIZATION 



40 


Figuik 1 1 .—The ratio of t ut of homogeneous grouping with unusual success to use In schools of 

different types of organisation 

12 exceed schools of grades 9 to 12 in the ratio of estimated 
unusual success to use. (Fig. 11.) 
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i. OTHER PRO VISIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

Frequency of other 'provisions . — The 721 schools (Column 4 f 
Table 5) which estimated homogeneous grouping to be meeting 
with unusual success also reported, on the average, 1.5 other 
provisions for individual differences to be meeting with 
unusual success. (Table 6.) The total frequency of such 
miscellaneous provisions was 1,091. 


Table 0. — Frequency with which homogeneous grouping was reported in 
721 schools to be operating with unusual success in combination with 
other provisions for individual differences which were also meeting with 
unusual success 

Frequency 
with which 
on usual suo* 
cess in homo- 
goneoos 

Other provisions for individual difference® grouping was 

accompanied 
by unusual 
success In 
other pro- 
visions 


1. Problem method gg 

2. Project curriculum 47 

3. Promotions more frequently than each semester. _ _ 23 

4. Special coaching of slow pupils 125 

5. Special coaching to enable capable pupils to skip a grade or 

half grade 21 

6. Special classes for pupils who have failed 82 

7. Opportunity rooms for alow pupils 68 

8. Opportunity rooms for gifted pupils 28 

9. Adjustment classes or rooms 24 

10. Remedial classes or rooms 33 

11. Restoration classes 12 

12. Scientific study of problem cases 52 

13. Psychological studies 28 

14. Differentiated assignments to pupUs in same class section... 178 

15. Long-unit assignments 61 

10. Winnetka technique 3 

17. Individual instruction 65 

18. Contract plan 71 

19. Laboratory plan of instruction 53 

20. Dalton plan 2 

21. Modified Dalton plan g 

22. Morrison plan 39 


Total i l, 091 

Average number of provision* (in addition to homogeneous 
grouping) per school. |. ft 
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Other provisions classified . — These provisions axe not so 
divers© as they may at first appear. One may assume an 
important common element, namely, the unit assignment, to 
characterize provisions 1, 2, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
and 22. (Table 6.)* The total frequency with which these 
combined provisions appear as unusually successful in com- 
bination with homogeneous grouping is 595. (Table 7.) 
Similarly it may be assumed that provisions 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 
and 11 may be classed in a common category as ^pro visions 
primarily for slow or failing pupils. These when combined 
total 344, or nearly one-third of the aggregate frequencies. 
(Table 7.) To this sum might well be added provisions 12 
and 13 (Table 6) which have to do primarily with slow, failing, 
or otherwise maladjusted pupils. Provisions 6 and 8 which 
have to do tyith the very capable or gifted amount to but 49, 
or 5 per cent, of the aggregate frequencies. 


Table 7.— Frequency of use with unusual success of Si provisions for 
individual differences classified under common headings 


Provisions grouped » 

Common characteristic 

4 

Frequency 
of use by 
schools 
using 

homogene- 
ous group- 
ing with 

linimiftj 

success 

Per oent 
of uee by 
schools 

lining 

homogene- 
ous group- 
ing with 
unusual 
success 

1 

1 

8 

8 

4 

1, 2, 14, 15, 14 17, 18, 18, 20, 21, 22. . 

Unit assignment 

m 

88 

3 

Promotions mare frequently 
than each semester. 

Special ah sues or rooms lor slow 
or Calling pupils. 

Special classes or rooms lor gifted. 
Provisions primarily for malsd- 
JOflUd. 

4, a, 7, a, io f n 

23 

in 

8 

48 

5,8 

Mi 

IQ 

12 , is.; 

QA 

7 

11 


OU 


1 See Tabled Column 1. 


The facts given above may be stated in another way- Of 
all schools reporting the use of homogeneous grouping With 

1 8«e Pt. IL 
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unusual success the following percentages are also using with 
unusual success the provisions indicated below (Tabled) : 

O) ^° me form of the unit assignment Pw ^ 

(2) Special classes for alow pupils . " 83 

(4) and studio" ; u 

; t ; ^ ^ clas8e8 for the capable or gifted , 

(5) Promotions more frequently than each semester" 3 
hese data do not necessarily indicate that the capable 

care* for^them 11 ^ negle ®, ted ’ Possib] y they are quite able to 
care for themselves under a system of homogeneous grouping 

^th generous use of the unit assignment Ind unh^^red 

y e slow or incapable who are specially provided for. 

* SELECTING A SMALL OROUP OF SCHOOLS FOR DETAILED AND 

INTENSIVE 8TVDY ahu 

chfr“, o / 1 ' A :r aH ^ p -r The ^ »' «» 

“f. p0mt hss been 10 «k»Wi the broad outlines 

For I j"! °! h . omo 8f De °U9 grouping in the United States 
For more detailed study a comparatively email group of 

statas “ T Ucl1 ° ne “ igllt BXpect the P«8ent 

etatus of best practice to be reflected because in them earnest 

and relatively successful efforts at homogeneous grouping are 

being made. This small group of schools was dL£Hrom 

ZZZnrT- (I L The 721 8chools , reprosenta- 
Dromlr*? h expre8sed * “easure of confidence in their 
programs for homogeneous grouping, and (2) a ctoud of 

th ?° b y informed persons unconnected with 

the mdrvtdual schools represented. Seven hundred and forty- 
one schools were selected from the two sources 7 

Tht /oflouMtp form. To these 741 schools a 23-page 
follow-up mquiry form was addresaed. This form was care- 

to ,Umish “ accurat « « Picture of each 
school s practices m connection with homogeneous grouping 

as could be obtamed prior to visiting the school. 
ente when reportmg on this foUow-up form Are awanfthat 
etr replies would be the basis of selection of certain schools 
to be visited and studied st first-hand. 

Return* <mtb*foUmyu v inquiry form .— • The follow-up form 
was returned carefully filled out by 336 schools, or by « 
per cent of the schools receiving it. Several other schools 
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returned the form blank, that is, without entries of data, 
candidly stating that their programs for grouping did not 
measure up to the standards set by the form. After care- 
fully reading the 336 forms, the staff member selected 289 
to be included in a study of what might be termed the status 
of best practice in homogeneous grouping. A sampling of 
these schools was later visited and studied at first-hand by 
observation and interview. 

9. SCHOOLS RETURNING THE FOLLOW-UP FORM 

Geographical distribution of tabulated replies to the follow-up 
form . — The median State made 5 returns. California ranks 
first with 37 usable forms returned. (Fig. 12.) Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, New York, and Indiana follow in the order 
named. States from which one usable reply, only, was 
received are: Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah, Vermont, and Wyoming. 

The percentage of returns on the follow-up form varies from 
0 in 6 States to 58 in California, 60 in Mississippi, 64 in 
Colorado, 65 in Ohio, 75 in New Hampshire, and 100 in the 
District of Columbia. (Fig. 12.) 

Relation of returns from the various States on the follou^up 
form to the percentage of estimated unusual success with 
grouping as given on the preliminary form . — It has been 
pointed out already that groups of schools from the several 
States differed considerably in the percentage of estimated 
unusual success with homogeneous grouping. The ratio of 
use to use with unusual success ranged from 2 to 1 to 10 to 1, 
and the schools from one State reported no unusual success. 
It is an interesting fact that from those States where the 
ratio of use of homogeneous grouping to use with unusual 
success was 2 to 1 (Fig. 13), only 9 per cent, or about 1 in each 
10 schools, returned copies of the long, follow-up form of 
sufficient merit to warrant their inclusion in the tabulations. 
But from those States where the ratio of use to use with 
estimated unusual success was 8 or 10 to 1, 50 per cent of 
the schools receiving the follow-up form returned copies 
which were worth including in the tabulations. Moreover, 
the percentage of usable forms regularly increases from 9 to 
50 per cent, with increase in the ratio of use to yse with 
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estimated unusual success. (Fig. 13.) The only exception 
occurs for the ratio 6 to 1 . These vdata suggest that long, 
follow-up forms tend to cause respondents to reformulate 
their standards of what constitutes unusual success. For 
example, the presumption is not far-fetched that the group 
of schools, wherein 1 in each 2 was estimated to be using 
homogeneous grouping with uAusual success, was employing 
more lenient standards of what constitutes success, than the 
group of schools wherein only 1 in each 10 was estimated to 
be using homogeneous grouping with unusual success. It 
is no accident that from the former group of schools only i 
school in 10, estimated to be using homogeneous grouping 
with unusual success actually furnished evidence of that 
success by returning the long, follow-up form; whereas from 
tne latter group 1 school in each 2 estimated to be using 
homogeneous grouping with unusu al sucg egTreturned the 
form. The net result is that from both groups of schools, 
regardless of the apparent difference in the original leniency 
or severity of standards of unusual success, exactly the same 
percentages of schools using homogeneous grouping were 
included in the tabulations of best practices. This point has 
implications from the standpoint of technique which seem to 
justify further illustration. Suppose a random sampling of 
100 schqols be taken from the first group. Fifty of these are 
estimated to be using homogeneous grouping with unusual 
success. Therefore, each of these 5,0 would receive a copy of 
the follow-up form. But the data show that only 5 of the 
forms would be returned. However, if a random sampling 
of 100 schools be taken from the second group then only 10 
are estimated to be using homogeneous grouping with unusual 
success. Yet of these 10 schools which would receive copies 
of the follow-up form the data show that 5 schools would 
return usable copies. 

Relation of total enrollment to returns on the follow-up form . — 
Although 16 schools of total enrollment 50 or fewer received 
copies of the follow-up form (Column 4, Table 4) there were 
no returns from schools of this size. Thirty-four schools of 
total enrollment 51 to KXLreeeived the form, and 5, or 15 per 
cent, returned it filled out satisfactorily. The form was re- 
turned Ijy 35, or 24 per cent, of schools of total enrollment 
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101 to 250. (Table 8.) By progressive increments of from 
7 to 11 per cent the proportion of re turns increased until from 
schools of total enrollment of more than 1,000, 60 per cent 
of returns were received. 4 These figures present another 



line of evidence suggesting that the ease with which homo- 
geneous grouping may be practiced varies directly with the 
size of the school. * 


Taels 8. Schools reporiina on /olio to- up form on homogeneous 
grouping, clatsijied according to total enrollment 


* 

Enrollment group 

Number 

of 

replies 

t 

Number of 
replies on 
follow-up 
form* 
number of 
schools es- 
timating 
unusual 
success 
with nomo* 
Iteneous 
grouping 
on t he pre- 
ltmtnfljry 
form 

(percent) * 

Enrollment group 
1 * 

.'dumber 

of 

replies 

Number of 
replies on 
follow-up 
form + 
i lumber of 
schools es- 
timating 
unusual 
success 
with homo- 
geneous 
grouping 
on the pre- 
liminary 
form 

(per cent) 

60 or fewer 

0 

0 

I 751 to 1 f 000 


63 

61 to 100. 

5 

15 

24 

| More than 1,000. 

35 

106 

101 to 250 

35 

60 

251 U) 500 

601 to 750... 

j 

62 

47 

* 36 

46 

Total <. 

280 

40 


4 All figures based on usable wt gnu 
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Relation oj types »o/ organization to returns on the foUow-up 
form . — The follow-up form was returned in markedly greater 
percentages by the reorganized schools than by the unre- 
org^nized schools. (Table 9.) It was returned by all schools 
including grades 6 to 11 and by more than half the other 
reorganized schools, including grades 7 to 9, 7 to 12, or 10 to 
12, to which it was addressed. On the other hand, the form 
was returned by only a fourth of the unreorganized schools 
including grades 9 to 12 and by only an eighth of the schibols 
including grades 8 to 1 1. 

The form was returned by about a third of the miscella- 
neous “All others” group. Two important facts should be 
noted concerning this group. First, the grades included in 
the schools of this group are for the most parttfthe early 
grades of the secondary school. For example, the combined 
frequencies for grades 6, 7, 8, apd 9 are 80, as compar ed with 
a combined frequency of 31 for grades 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14. 
Second, these schools are practically all affected by the re- 
organization movement either at the junior high school or at 
the junior college level. In many instances these schools 
have most of the features of reorganized schools but lack' the 
typical number of grades. 


Table 9. — School* reporting on follow-up form on homogeneous grouping , 
classified according to grades included 


1 

Type of organisation 

Number 
of replies 

Per cent | 
which num- 
ber of replies 
on follow -up 
form Is of 
number re- 
port! t.g unu- 
sual success 
on pcellrrl- 
wiry form 

Type of organization 

Number 
of replies 

Ter cent 
which num- 
ber of re- 
plies on fob 
low-up form 
is of num- 
ber report- 
ing unusual 
success on 
prelimi- 
nary form 

7 to 9 


51 

6 to 11 

ft 

100 

30 

7 to 12 

72 

6S 

All others 

31 

v to 12 

71 

28 




10 to 12 

19 

61 

Total : 

289 

40 

8 to 11.. 

5 

13 





Number and size oj grades . — Since grade placement of 
subject matter assumes considerable importance in the fol- 
lowing chapters it is well at this point to indicate the fre- 
quency with which each grade occurs in the 289 selected 
schools. (Table 10.) Excluding grades 6, 13, and 14 because 
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of small frequencies there are a total of 1,167 grades included 
in the study of the “Status of best practice” which will be 
reported in succeeding chapters. The ninth grade occurs 
most frequently. Median enrollment varies from 89 in the 
twelfth grade to 196 in the ninth grade. Median enroll- 
ments for grades 7, 8, and 9 are approximately equal. There 
is a distinct drop from grade 9 to grade 10 of 66 pupils. A 
further large decrease occurs from gjade 10 to grade 11. 
Grades 1 1 and 12 are approximately equal. 


Table 10.— Grade enrollment s 1 of school* sporting on follow-up form on 

homogeneous grouping 


Enrollment per grade 


1 


Fewer then 30 

30 to 50 

00 to 00 

100 to 140 

150 to 100 

300 to 240 

250 to 400 

500 to 1,000 

M tto than 1,000. 


Total 

Median enrollment. 


Frequency of the various grade enrollments In each 
grade 


14 

13 

25 

24 

22 

20 

48 

22 


188 


191 


16 

15 

25 

24 

25 
25 
40 
18 

1 


196 


188 


11 
26 
31 
36 
* 27 

24 
70 

25 
8 


258 


196 


10 


180 


130 


11 


17 

35 

40 

16 

12 

12 

27 

14 

4 


177 


96 


1 Grades 6, 13, and 14 omitted because of small number of such grades. 


12 


166 

89 


Total 


96 

152 
180 
130 
108 
100 
246 
114 

23 

1. 167 

153 


7. RETURNS ON AN KARLIN II INQUIRY 

Size of schools replying, The 1928 inquiry has already been 
referred to in the opening chapter of this monograph. The 
returns on this form showed a definite and fairly regular 
iijprease of homogeneous grouping with increase in total 
enrollment, the range extending from 1^ per cent for schools 
of total enrollment 51 to 100 to 66 per cent for schools with 
enrollments of more than 1,000. 

Type of organization of schools replying.— Although the 
inquiry was addressed only to schools listed as 4-year high 
schools or senior high schools, a considerable number of 
recently reorganized schools, including grades 7 to 12 and • 
pades 10 to 12, responded. Sixty-four per cent of schools 
including grades 7 to 12 were using homogeneous grouping as 
compared with 63 per cent for grades 10 to 12, and 49 per 
cent for grades 9 to 12 . 
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8. SUMMARY 

From 1 to 234 schools from each State in the Union reported 
the use of homogeneous grouping. Nearly a fourth of all 
schools using the plan reported estimated unusual success 
with it. Homogeneous grouping as practiced in the second^] 
ary schools generally implies grouping into class sections./ 
However, in some schools of all sizes the terra also means] 
grouping vnihin the class section. The use of homogeneous 
grouping and its use with estimated unusual success increase 
as the total enrollment increases. A much larger percentage 
of reorganized, than of unreorganized, schools is using 
homogeneous group ing . 

Of the 721 schools estimating homogeneous grouping to be 
meeting with unusual success all were maintaining some 
special classes and all were experimenting with some form 
of the unit assignment. Moreover, in the opinion of the 
principals, unusual success was being obtained by nearly 
half of those^ schools with special classes for slow or failing 
pupils; by nearly a tenth with special classes fot the verv 
capable or gifted; and by nearly nine-tenths with some form 
of the unit assignment. 

A small group of schools whose practices in homogeneous 
grouping were to be studied intensively was selected from 
two sources; (1) Those schools w T hose ^representatives had 
expressed a measure of confidence in the success of their 
• program of homogeneous grouping, and (2) those schools 
recommended by informed persons unconnected with the 
individual schools represented. Seven hundred and forty-one 
schools selected from the above two sources were approached 
with a long, follow-up inquiry form dealing with homoge- 
neous grouping. From 336 replies, 289 schools were finally 
selected to represent the status of best practice in homo- 
geneous grouping. The 289 schools finally selected for 
intensive study represented 42 Slates. The 289 schools also 
included a much greater proportion of large schools than of 
small, and of reorganized schools than of unreorganized. A 
sampling of these 289 schools was later visited and studied 
at first-hand by observation and interview. 


CHAPTER III : EXTENT OF HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 
IN HIGHLY SELECTED SCHOOLS * 

1 ' PRELIMINARY Ql'ESTIOXS AND COXSIDERA TIOXS 

Questions to be onswered. — The method of selecting a small 
gTcup of schools to represent best practices in homogeneous 
grouping was described in Chapter II, Part I. The thorough- 
ness with which these schools carry on homogeneous group- 
ing is probably unmatched by any equal number of other 
schools anywhere. But such a sweeping statement leaves 
many vital questions unanswered. In this chapter more 
careful inquiry will be made into the extent of grouping in 
these selected schools. Quantitative answers are given to 
the first six of the following questions: 

1 . W hat percentage o * the total *q(Teringp of these selected schools, 
in all grades and all subject-matter fields, are presented to pupils 
segregated into homogeneous groups? 

2. What effect has grade-placement of offerings upon the percentage 
of classes segregated into homogeneous groups? 

3. V hat variations occur in percentages of classes segregated into 
homogeneous groups in — 

(а) academic, commercial and other nonacademic subject-matter 
fields; 

(б) various individual subject-matter fields; and 

(c) various individual subjects? 

4. What further variations are observable in 3 (a), (6), and (c), 
when the schools are classified according to — 

(a) total enrollment, 

( b ) grades included, and 

(c) seventh, ninth, and twelfth grade enrollments? 

5. What is the relation of grade-placement of subjects in the various 
subject-matter fields to the number of homogeneous levels provided? 

6. What is the relation of seventh, ninth, &Dd twelfth grade enroll* 
ments to the number of homogeneous levels provided? 

‘ 7. Finally, how do the answers to the preceding questions harmonize 
with an empirical assumption that purely common-sense considera- 
tions of practicability and desirability are the principal determinants 
of the amount of grouping practiced in specific subject-matter fields, 
subjects, or grades? 
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Considerations oj practicability and desirability. — Concern- 
ing this last question it should be said that considerations of 
practicability will center around the number of pupils en- 
rolled in specific subjects or grades, since grouping into class 
sections rrther than within class sections is the dominant 
practice in all except the smallest enrollment groups. On 
the other hand, considerations of desirability will center 
around the degree of homogeneity of pupils’ abilities, 
interests, aims, or needs already prevailing in certain sub- 
jects and grades without further refinement of classification, 
either because the less 
capable have been elimi- 
nated in the lower grades 
or because courses or 
curriculums have be- 
come highly differenti- 
ated. 

These questions notjrre- 
riously answered . — No 
previous attempt has 
been made to furnish 
quantitative answers to 
the foregoing questions 
for any group of schools. 

Yet such quantitative 
answers s#em necessary 
for intelligent interpre- 
tation and criticism of 
the practices of the best 
secondary schools and for the lftter orientation both of practice 
and of experimental studies. 

t. TOTAL OFFERINGS AND EXTENT OF OROVP1XO 
» ' • 

Proportion oj total offerings presented to classes segregated 
into homogeneous groups . — The first question may be answered 
by stating that exactly 46 per cent of the total offerings of 
these 28ff sfchools are presented to classes segregated into 
homogeneous groups. (Fig. 14.) This percentage was 
obtained by adding the frequencies with which the various 



Fiqurk 14. -The percentages of grouped and ungroup- 
ed classes (all grades and subjects combined) In 2S9 
schools selected for best practices in homogeneous 
grouping 
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subjects were offered in each grade to homogeneous groups, 
and dividing the total by the sum of the frequencies -with 
which the various subjects were offered in each grade to 
- 1)0111 homogeneous and heterogeneous groups. In more 

than half the offerings of these schools selected because of 
the emphasis which they are placing upon homogeneous 
grouping, no refinement of classification commpnly desig- 
nated as homogeneous grouping is attempted. 

Ejfed of grad e placement of offerings upon the proportion of 
classes segregated into homogeneous groups. — In these selected 

SUBJECT-MATTER 
FIELDS 


ACADEMIC - 


COMMERCIAL 


OTHER 

NON-ACADEMIC 


ALL 


Fioi’rk l.V— The relative euenu of grouping in acaaamic, commercial, and other nona«- 
demio subject-matter fields for all schools by grades 

schools more than three-fourths (76 cent) of the seventh- 
pade offerings are presented to pupils pegregated into 
homogeneous groups. (Fig. 15 and Column 3, Table 11.) 
In the eighth grade the corresponding percentage drops to 70, 
in the ninth grade to 50, in the tenth to 38, in the eleventh 
to 29, and in the twelfth to 24. The percentage of offerings 
preempted to pupils in homogeneous groups decreases 
regularly from the lower to the higher grades of the secondary 
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school. The degree of decrease is as 3:2:1 for grades 7, 9, 
and 12. (Columns 3, 5, and 8, Table 11.) 


Table 11. — Extent* of homogeneous grouping in each subject-matter field 
and in each grade of all schools, expressed as percentages 


Subject-matter field 

Grade . 

Grades 6 to 
12 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Mean 

A ver- 
age 

devia- 

tion 

1 

! 

3 

4 

5 

l 

7 

8 

t 

19 

English , 

77 

96 

91 

79 

65 

51 

37 

71 

17.0 

Foreign language _ . 

(') 

88 

61 

48 

39 

2 b 

22 

46 

17. 0 

Mathematics * 

69 

96 

89 

74 

58 

32 

99 

er i 

91 A 

Social studies. 

78 

92 

89 

63 

52 

40 

31 

W 

64 

Ai. 4 

19. 6 

Science . 

74 

92 

80 

62 

39 

29 

29 

66 

21 9 

Commercial subjects 

(») 

67 

57 

44 

29 

21 

16 

39 

17. 0 

Physical education (gymnasium) 

60 

32 

46 

34 

29 

25 

26 

36 

9. 7 

Physical education (classroom) 

66 

60 

66 

24 

23 

18 

19 

37 

17. 9 

Music _ 

82 

55 

49 

26 

15 

1 K 

l 

Qi 

1 Q A 

Art 

56 

62 

55 

23 

12 

10 

12 

JO 

12 

33 

liv 4 
21 . 0 

Industrial and household arts 

52 

62 

56 

29 

15 

17 

14 

36 

18. 6 

Mean, academic fields 

75 

93 

80 

63 

51 

36 

28 

60 

19. 4 

Mean, nonacademic fields (except com- 










mercial).. 

57 

54 

62 

27 

19 

17 

17 

36 

Id 9 

Mean, all subject-matter fields 

68 

76 

70 

50 

38 

29 

24 

51 

17 7 

Average deviation, academic fields 

3.0 

21 0 

11.6 

10 6 

9. 2 

5 0 

5 0 

7. 2 


Average deviation, nonacademic fields.. . 

6.0 

9 0 

4.0 

34 

5 0 

3 2 

4. 2 

1.0 




1 No offering!*. 


The implications of the data concur with the following well- 
known facts. First, there are many more pupils enrolled in 
the lower grades of the secondary school than in the higher 
grades and the decrease is continuous from grade to grade 
with greatest reductions between grades 8 and 9 and grades 
9 and 10. Second, the subjects of the seventh and eighth 
gredes are generally prescribed with few eleetjyns. In the 
ninth grade, differentiated courses and curricmums begin to 
appear and this differentiation becomes more and more pro- 
nounced in the successive grades of the senior high school. 
The net outcome is that a reduction in numbers of pupils en- 
rolled per grade and an increase in differentiation of courses 
and curriculums proceed concomitantly with the decrease in 
• the extent of grouping just reported. The former concomitant 
renders grouping less practical; the latter, in many instances, 
makes grouping seem less desirable or worth while. 

Academic, commercial, and other nonacademic subject- 
matter fields compared . — In this report academic subject- 
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matter fields include English, foreign language, mathematics, 
social studies, and science. The nonacademic fields include 
physical education (gymnasium), physical and health 
education (classroom), music, art, industrial and household 
arts. 1 he commercial field is self-defined. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the offerings in academic fields are 
given to classes segregated into homogeneous groups. 

? u 5 ) . The COmpttrable percentages for the commercial 
and the other nonacademic fields are 39 and 31, respectively 
lhe effect of grade-placement of offerings is obvious in all 
j 8, Howeve f> a much more distinct drop occurs between 
grades 8 and 9 in the nonacademic fields than between the 
same grades in the academic and commercial fields. This 
^suggests that the need for grouping in nonacademic fields is 
regarded as less imperative than m other fields; that is, when 
difficulties arise, due to decreased numbers of pupils or 
differentiated courses or curriculums, or both, less effort seems 
to be made to continue the grouping than is made in academic 
and commercial fields. Perhaps also the extent to which non- 
academic subjects are commonly offered on an individualized 
or project basis may have much to do with this feeling that 
grouping is not so much worth the effort as in other fields 
1 he extent of grouping in the academic field ranges from 93 
per cent in the seventh grade to 28 per cent in the twelfth 
grade; the comparable range in the commercial field is from 
6/ to 16; in the nonacademic field, from 54 to 17. 

The facts harmonize with the known fact that the academic 
subjects are much more generally required of all pupils as 
parts of the core-curriculum, than are either commercial or 
other nonacademic subjects. This again means relatively 
large numbers of pupils enrolled in the academic coumes 
and great variation among these pupils in native ability 
interests, aims, or needs. Moreover, the tendency %r com- 
mercial subjects to be offered on an individualized or project ' 
basis, equals or exceeds in degree the same aforementioned 
tendency for the other nonacademic subjects. 

Variation m extents of grouping, in the several individual 
subject-matter fields.- English more often than any other 
subject-matter field is offered to pupils segregated into homo- 
geneous groups. (Fig. 16 and Column 9, Table 11.) Seventy 
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per cent of all English in grades 7 to 12 is presented to homo- 
geneous groups. Mathematics ranks second with 62 per cent 
of grouping. Other fields in order of rank are : Social studios 
61 per cent; science, 54 per cent; and foreign language 46 
per cent. From foreign language, which has the least amount 
of grouping of any academic subject-matter field, to commer- 
cial subjects a sharp drop of 7 per cent in the extent of group- 
ing occurs. From commercial subject? to the first of the 
nonacademic subject-matter fields, namely, physical or health 
education (classroom), there is a further drop of 2 per cent 
This is followed by regular decreases of 1 per cent from one 
to the other of the remaining nonacademic sutject^matter 
fields in the order named: Physical education (gymnasium), 
industrial and household arts, music, and art. In art, which 
ranks lowest of all, 33 per cent only of the classes are grouped 
In each of the academic subject-maPer fields as well as in 
the commercial field the effect of grade placement of offerings 
follows the pattern already noted as characteristic of the 
effect of grade placement of offerings for all subjects com- 
bined A tendency toward the same pattern is obvious in 
the other nonacademic subject-matter fields, but deviations 
are noticeable. For instance, there is more grouping of phys- 
ical education (gymnasium) classes in the eighth grade than 
in the seventh, and there is more grouping of industrial and 
household arts classes in the eleventh grade than in the tenth. 

1 he patterns for music and art are regular except for the fact 
that the extent of grouping in each subject-matter field 
remains constant for grades 10, 11, and 12. 

The amount of grouping in the various subject-matter 
holds now may be checked against the assumed standards of 
practicability and desirability. It was noted above that a 
greater percentage of classes was grouped homogeneouslv in 
English than m any other subject-matter field. Also, a 
smaller percentage of classes was grouped homogeneously in 
foreign language than in any other academic subject-matter 
held. This checks with the known fact that of all subject- 
matter fields English is the most universally required of all 
pupils, and of all academic subject-matter fields foreign lan- 
guage is the most optional. In English the pupils are rela- 
tively numerous and heterogeneous in abilities, interests, 
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SUBJECT-MATTER 

HELDS 

GRADE 

7 

ft 

ENGLISH 

l! 

It 

17 

MATHEMATICS 

7 

l 

to 

11 

£ 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

7 

• 

A 

11 

12 

SCIENCE 

7 

\ 

it 

17 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

7 

1 

9 

It 

12 

COMMERCIAL 

SUBJECTS 

7 

• 

9 

10 

11 

12 

PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

(CLASSROOM) 

7 

1 

9 

19 

11 

12 

PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

(GYMNASIUM) 

7 

1 

H 

11 

12 

*9 

INDUSTRIAL AND 
HOUSEHOLD ARTS 

7 

9 

9 

10 
11 
12 


ja : 

MUSIC 

J i 
11 1 
12 1 

j ART 

> 

7 1 

1 

9 

10 1 

11 1 

12 1 



Floumi 16. 


-Extent of homogeneous grouping In each subject-matter field an 
in each grade of all schools 
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aims, and needs. In foreign language the pupils are relatively 
few and homogeneous in abilities, interests, aims, and needs. 

Next to English, social stakes and mathematics are most 
uniformly required of all pupils in the lower grades. In the 
lower grades the extent of grouping in these fields ranks high 
and compares favorably with the extent of grouping in Eng- 
lish. In the upper grades, where the courses in these fields 
tend to become elective, the extent of grouping decreases at a 
rate markedly greater than the corresponding rate in English. 
Similar observations hold for science, which is somewhat less 
uniformly required in the lower grades than either social 
studies or mathematics. The extent of grouping in science in 
the lower grades is less than in either social studies or math- 
ematics, and the decrease is more marked in thp upper grades. 

I- a nation in percentages of grouping in the several individual 
subjects. — The extent of grouping in the various subjects 
ranges from 81 per cent in general mathematics to 15 per 
cent in agriculture. (Fig. 17.) Biology, which ranks 14, is 
nearest the average of all subjects combined in the percent- 
age of its offerings presented to homogeneously grouped pu- 
pils. Physical education (gymnasium), with a percentage of 
grouping of 36, occupies the middle rank. The first 18 ranks 
are taken by academic subjects, with the single exception of 
physical or health education (classroom), which ranks 16.5. 
Academic subjects which rank low— such as chemistry, 
physics, trigonometry, and solid geometry — are those pre- 
sented to selected groups of pupils in the upper grades. 
The ranks occupied by the nonacademic subjects range from 
16.5 to 26.5. 

Variation within subject-matter fields. — Great variability in 
the amount of grouping' characterizes the individual subjects 
of any subject-matter field. 

In English, composition, grammar, and rhetoric ranks 2; 
and literature and classics, 4; but public-speaking ranks 26.5. 

IfV mathematics, general mathematics ranks 1 ; algebra, 
9.5; plane geometry, 12; trigonometry, 37; and solid geome- 
try, 39. * 

In science, genera^ sciencp ranks 3; nature study, 5; 
physical geography or geography, 8; physiology, *13; biology, 
14; chemistry, 23; physics, 26.5; and agriculture, 41. 
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In social stitoies, occupations ranks 6;1iigjtory (including 
general social science), 7 ? civics, 9.5; current events, 11- 
sociology, 30.5; and economics, 32.5. 

In foreign language, Spanish ranks 15; Latin, 16 5- French 
18.5; and German, 30.5. * ’ 


SUBJECT 


tftgklfc {oxrvxtt 
£Afbih(l*.jtu»T or cUtucsk 


****** (* 


CM a 

Curmrl rwnb 


BWor («dud»n bob ny or mkfj) 
SpamDi 


French 


Art ( 
Nbii 
hrjrws 


Ofta or gictia 
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RANK 
| 1 

81 

0 

* 2 

78 


| 3 

77 


I 4 

75 


5 

70 


6 

63 


7 

67 


8 

66 


95 

62 


9.5 

62 


1) 

60 


12 

56 

1 

13 

53 


14 

44 


15 

40 


165 

39 


165 

39 


185 

33 


115 

38 


20 

37 


21 

3G 


22 

35 

— 

23 

34 


24 

33 


265 

32 


265 

*2 


265 

32 


265 

32 


29 

31 


305 

30 


305 

30 


325 

28 


325 

28 


34 

26 


35 

25 


36 

24 . 


37 

22 


38 

21 . 


39 

20 ; 


40 

16 


JLi 

15 ' 




Fiqurk 17. Percenyige of ho^pneous grouping In each of 41 subjects 

Commercial subjects, in general, rank low. Commercial 
arithmetic ranks 18.5; office management or practice, 29* 
bookkeeping, accounting, or banking, 32.5; stenography, 34; 
tvpmg, 35; salesmanship, 36; commercial geography 38* 
and commercial law, 40. 
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The 10 subjects Tanking lotvest . — One may ask: What do 
the 10 subjects ranking lowest possess in common that might 
account for the small amount of grouping in them? These 
10 subjects arc: Economics; bookkeeping, accounting, or 
4yin Icing; stenography; typing; salesmanship ; trigonometry; 
commercial geography; solid geometry; commercial law; and 
agriculture. 

krom the standpoint of subject matter alone. they do not 
seem to have a great deal in common even though six of them 
are commercial subjects. But referred to the assumed stand- 
ards of practicability' and desirability of grouping -which 
have been previously suggested they seem to possess one or • 
more of the following characteristics: They are (1) required 
in but one or a very few curriculum^; (2) offered only or 
usually in the upper grfid%^3jo^red usually to groups 
homogeneous in interests, aims, ormseds; (4) offered usually 
to pupils of academic ability average or above, duo to 
elimination which has taken place in the lower grades; or 
(5) offered, in common practice, on a problem, project, or 
individualized basis. 

Tho upshot of these considerations js that little refinement 
of classification is practiced in these subjects for one or both 
of the following reasons: (1) Grouping is practicable only 
With con^derabli . difficulty because of ieduced numbers of 
pupils or (2) it is in many cases less desirable because the 
pupils are already homogeneous in abilities, interests, aims, 
or needs, or because a high degre^of individualization of 
subject matter makes grouping seSm less imperative. 

The 10 subjects ranking highest .— One may test the 10 
subjects which rank highest by tho same standards. These 
subjeots are: General mathematics; English composition, 
grammar, or rhetoric; general science; English litcraturo or 
classic^; nature study ; occupations; history, including general * 
socjal science; physical geography or geography; algebra; » 
and civics. Obviously, these subjects possess one or more 
of the following characteristics: They are (1) required in all 
'or many curriculums; (2) offered only in the lower grades or 
to a large extent in the lower grades; (3) offered to groups 
highly heterogeneous in interests, aims, or needs; (4) offered 
tb groups highly heterogeneous in academic ability; a 
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(5) offered, in common practice, on a group rather than a 
problem, project, or individualized basis. 

These considerations suggest that extensive refinement of 
classification prevails in these subjects for one or both of the 
following reasons:. (1) Grouping is practicable because of 
relatively large numbers of pupils; (2) it is always desirable 
because the pupils are very heterogeneous in abilities, inter- 
ests, aims, or needs, or because the low degree of individual- 
ization common in these subjects makes refined classification 
seem more imperative. 

\ aviation in amount of grouping in subjects of a given subject- 
matter field. —The- great variability in extent of grouping in 
the individual subjects of a given subject-matter field is 
explicable in a manner similar to the preceding. 

5. RELATION OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT TO EXTENT OF GROUPING 

-Method of organizing the data— To demonstrate the relation 
of total enrollment to the extent of grouping, the data were 
organized to show for each total-enrollment group the exact 
percentage of classes segregated into homogeneous groups 
in each subject-matter field in each grade. Tables 12, 13, 
and 14 present these data for grades 7, 9, and 12. The 
tables for grades 8, 10, and 11, which are omitted to save 
space, show trends precisely like those for grades 7, 9, and 
12. Averages and the corresponding average^ deviations 
were computed for academic, for commercial, -for other non- 
academic, and for all subjects so that each total-enrollment 
group might be considered individually. Similarly, averages 
and the corresponding average deviations were computed for 
each subject-matter field in order that the total-enrollment 
groups might be considered collectively. 
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Table 12. — Percentages of homogeneous grouping in grade 7 
subject~rf£Uer field, in different total-enrollment groups 




Subject-matter field - 


English _ 

Foreign language 

Mathematics 

Social studies 

Science _. __ 

Commercial subjects 

Physical education (gymnasium) 

Physical education (classroom) 

Music.. 

Art 

Industrial and household arts 

Mean, academic fields... 

Mean, nonacademic fields (except commer- 
cial) 

Mean, all subject-matter fields i 

Average deviation, academic fields 

Average deviation, nonacademic fields 


Enrollment groups 


51 

to 

100 

101 

to 

250 

251 

to 

500 

501 

to 

750 

751 * 
to 

1,000 

More 

than 

1,000 

Mean 

age 

devia- 

tion 

I 

S 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

• 

100 

m 

80 

100 

98 

98 

95 

5! 2 

<»> 

100 

100 

100 

100 

73 

96 

a 4 

100 

61 

90 

100 

100 

97 

96 

4 0 

100 

84 

74 

97 

100 

97 

92 

8.7 

100 

74 

82 

97 

100 

95 

92 

8.8 

(«> 

0) 

0 

(») 

100 

75 

58 

39 0 

100 

70 

44 

42 

48 

47 

58 

17.5 

75 

38 

60 

54 

60 

63 

60 

7.3 

75 

60 

50 

50 

55 

' 55 

58 

8.5 

100 

60 

66 

41 

65 

72 

66 

13.7 

100 

67 

67 

28 

68 

54 

66 

13,0 

100 

87 

87 

99 

100 

92 

91 

6.2 

60 

67 

65 

47 

61 

58 

61 

9.3 

04 

76 

71 

72 

81 

75 

78 

6.3 

0.0 

6,8 

7. 2 

1.4 

0.4 

7.8 

a.o 


110 

10.4 

6.8 

8.0 

68 

7.4 

3.4 



Aver- 


* No offerings. 

* Obtained in all tables by dividing frequency of all offerings In all subject-matter fields by 
frequency of aU cases where pupils were grouped. 


Table 13. — Percentages of homogeneous grouping in grade 9 % in each 
subject-matter field t in different total-enroUment groups 
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Table \4.— Percentages of homogeneous grouping in grade 12 in each 
subject-mailer field, m different total-enrollment groups ’ 



Enrollment groups 


I 

1 A T- pr 

Subject-matter Add 

51 101 

tO ; tO 
100 250 

1 

251 

to 

500 

501 

to 

750 

751 

to 

1,OOC 

More 
than 
1 1,000 

Mean 

» Cl" 

J age 
devta* 
tion 

1 

: t s 

I * 

1 

f 

7 

8 

• 

English 

inn vi 

i 



4* 



foreign language 

inn 99 

23 

29 

29 

43 

19.5 

Mathematics 

IW £1 

•Vl A 

20 

16 

15 

8 

25 

31 

22.7 

Social studies. 

inn oo 

27 

0 

28 

18 

13.2 

Science 

inn a* 

23 

23 

8 

15 

16 
30 

0 

39 

36 

40 

19.5 

Commercial subjects 
Physical education (gymnasium) 

27 | 

! (') , 15 

100 47 

100 25 
100 25 

29 

14 

Tfl 

22 

13 

35 

18 

87 

15 

21.2 

1.2 

Physical education (c lassroom ) 

Music 

25 

5 

O 

0 

o 

26 

12 

17 

16 

35 

30 

24 

21 

25. 8 
23.0 
25. 2 
26.7 

Industrial and household arts 

100 i 0 
100 20 
87 i 22 

8 

in 

0 

10 

18 

0 

Mean, academic fields 

1 U 

ni 

0 

17 

26 

24.5 

Mean, nonacademic field* (except oomroer- 
ctaJ) 

i 

I Of 1 M 

24 

10 

24 

34 

17.7 

Mean, all subject-matter fields 

1W 23 

93 : 23 
212 i 7.0 

ao ms 

1 

14 

9 

16 

6.2 

7.4 

0 

15 

13.2 

18 

27 

24.0 

Average deviation, academic fields 

lW 
9 H 

27 

32 

20.2 

Average deviation, Don academic fields 

L O 

7.2 

58 

7.4 


I 

ao 

3.6 

4.2 


1 No offering. 
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Two obvious /ads .—' The first obvious fact revealed by an 
rnspec ion of the data (Tables 12, 13, and 14) is that the 
percentages of offerings in each total-enrollment group pre- 
sented to pupils m homogeneous groups do not regularly 
increase as the total enrollment increases. This generaliza- 
tion holds for each and eveiy subject-matter field and for 
each grade. The fact is contrary to common expectation. 
The second apparent fact is the marked increase in the 
average deviations (Column 9, Tables 12, 13, and 14) for each 
subject-matter field from grade 7 to grade 9 and from grade 
9 to grade 12. Study of the data reveals that this incroSehi 
average deviafion is due to the tendency for small schools 
(particularly those of enrollment group 51 to 100) to maintain 

Pen * ntage oi duping in each subject- 
matter field in the upper grades than is maintained by the 
huger schools. Both observed facts have a common expla- 

Vl 6 u® 17 HDal,e8t 80110018 (of which > it must be 
remembered, there are only five) are grouping entirely within 

the class section. Obviously, this method of grouping is 

completely independent of the numbere of pupils whVeLct 

or are requi^d to take any subject. ThelLally , tW 
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fore, these schools may present 100 per cent of their offerings 
m any subject or grade to pupils in homogeneous groups. 
Moreover, the statement will bear emphasis that, this policy 
of grouping within the class section is by no means iimited to 
the schools of the smallest enrollment group. (Fig 18) 
While the smallest schools form all their groups within the 
class section, 48 per cent of the schools of the next smallest 
enrollment group— namely, enrollment group 101 to 250- 



make more or less use of the same procedure. Also from 
more than a third to more than half of the schools of the 
remaining total-enrollment groups do some grouping within 
the class section. 

Charadenst-u: curves for amount oj grouping in the several 
grades. Attention is called to the characteristic curves which 
result when the data on grouping for all subjects in grades 7, 
8 9, 10, 11, and 12 are presented graphically. (Fig 18) 
The curves for grades 7, 8, and 9 are essentially identical in 
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their trends. The curves for grades 10, 11, and 12 differ 
distinctly from the curves for the lower grades but show 
close resemblance to each other. For all total-enrollment 
groups except the smallest, the curve for each grade lies well 
above the curve for the next higher grade, thus reflecting the 
tendency for the amount of grouping to decrease from the 
lower to the higher grades of the secondary school. 

In grades 7, 8, and 9 there is a maximum extent of grouping 
in the smallest schools. The proportion drops to a much 
lower level in schools of total enrollment 101 to 250, con- 
tinues to decline in schools of total enrollment 251 to 500, 
tends to remain at the same level in schools of total enroll- 
ment 501 to 750, rises sharply in schools of total enrollment 
751 to 1,000, and declines as sharply in schools of total 
enrollment of more than 1,000. The peculiar shape of the 
curves suggests that they must be the product of several 
variables. 

Factors influencing the curves— In the writer’s opinion, 
these curves are the result of at least three .variables, namely, 
(1) the practice of grouping within the class section, (2) 
differentiation of courses and curriculums, and (3) the 
practice of grouping into class sections. The effect of each 
of these will bo discussed briefly. 

The effect of grouping within the class section upon the 
comparative amounts of grouping in these highly selected 
schools is decidedly not negligible, since many schools in each 
total-enrollment group are employing the procedure. To be 
very specific, all schools of total enrollment 51 to 100 group 
pupils within the class section. (Fig. 18.) The practice is 
also reported in use, in varying degrees , by 48 per cent of all 
schools of total enrollment 101 to 250, by 36 per cent of the 
schools oHotal enrollment 251 to 500, by 38 per cent of the 
schools of total enrollment 501 to 750, by 52 per cent of the 
schools of total enrollment 761 to 1,000, and by 35 per cent 
of the largest schools with total enrollment of more than 
1,000. When these percentages are graphed '(Fig. 18) the 
resulting curve bean a striking similarity to the curves 
depicting the exact extents of grouping prevailing in grades 
7, 8, and 9 of schools of varying total enrollments. The 
resemblance is hardly the result of chance. 
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Another variable which assuredly enters into the extent 
of grouping is differentiation of courses and curriculums 
ihat this differentiation increases as schools become larger is 
a matter of common knowledge. The effect upon the curves 
under consideration should be obvious, since in many schools 
the process of eating subjects and curriculums becomes a 
substitute for that refinement of classification commonly 
known as homogeneous grouping. 

A third variable affecting the extent of grouping in the 
schools being studied intensively is the dominant practice 
of grouping into class sections. The writer hardly needs to 
explain that this procedure is described as dominant partly 
because it is used exclusively by more than half of the schools 
of aU enrollment groups except the veiy smallest. The fact 
that the curve already referred to, showing the percentages of 
schools of different sizes making consistent efforts to group 
pupils mthin the class section where for aby reason there are 
only enough pupils for one section, lies well below the horizon- 
tal 50 per cent line (Fig. 18), is alone sufficient reason for refer- - 
nng to grouping into class sections as the dominant practice 
or the principal procedure which is designated as homo^ 
geneous grouping in the schools being studied. However, if 
additional justification were needed one might say that with 
the exception of the smallest enrollment group, the schools 
employing grouping within the class section are also maid™ 
as much use as possible of grouping into class sections. 
Obviously therefore, the term “homogeneous grouping" as 
used in these schools much more frequently applies to 
grouping into deselections than to grouping withxn the class 
section. .Of course, the entire situation would be much 
simpler if homogeneous grouping meant but one thing in the 
schools being studied. For example, if one werTdealing 
with i an imaginary, preconceived situation instead of a somJ 
what unexpected real one, he could conjure up a group of 

lim.-te 8 ^eremhomo^eous grouping was carried to the 
limits of feasibility by each school in each subject, and 
wherein homogeneous grouping meant grouping into class 
sections and not within the class section. Under such cir- 
cumstances he would find a certain minimum enrollment, . 
possibly 101 to 250, to be necessaiy before there could be 
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any grouping at all. Furthermore, the curve representing 
the amount of grouping in each grade would rise with increas- 
ing total enrollments until an enrollment finally would be 
reached permitting grouping into class sections in all subjects 
and in all grades. But this simple, imaginary, straight-line 
curve bears no resemblance to the curve actually obtained 
for any grade (Fig. 18) because in actual practice the extent 
of grouping is the resultant of all three components which 
have just been briefly discussed, and not merely of one of 
them, as might have been imagined. The first component — 
namely, grouping within the class section — is related to total 
enrollment. It may exist in schools of any size and it must 
exist in very small schools if any grouping at all is to be done. 
The other two components, differentiation of courses and 
curriculums and grouping into class sections, are also related 
to total enrollment. Both become more feasible as total 
enrollment increases. Yet each opposes the other in its 
effect on the extent to which so-called homogeneous grouping 
is practiced. The latter tends to make grouping more feasi- 
ble in the larger schools; the former tends to make formal 
grouping not only less feasible in any but the largest schools 
but also in many cases less desirable or less worth the trouble. 

The delayed rise oj the curves jor grades 10, 11, and 12 . — The 
essential difference between the curves for grades 7, 8, and 9 
and the curves for grades 10, 11, and 12 is that the former 
curves rise from total-enrollment group 501 to 750 to total- 
enrollment group 751 to 1,000, whereas the latter curves do 
not begin to rise until total-enrollment group 751 to 1,000 is 
reached. (Fig. 18.) Undoubtedly, the fundamental cause 
for this difference inheres in the greatly decreased numbers of 
pupils enrolled in grades 10, 11, and 12 in schools of any 
and all sizes as compared with the numbers enrolled in grades 
7, 8, and 9. Since schools of fH# fc Bizes differentiate subjects 
and curriculums more in the upper grades than in the lower, 
it follows that only the largest schools have sufficient numbers 
of pupils enrolled in the upper grades to provide both this 
differentiation of courses and curriculums and also that 
further refinement of classification known as homogeneous 
grouping. 
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The curve for the ninth grade analyzed . — Considerably 
greater percentages of academic classes in all sizes of schools 
are segregated into homogeneous groups than is the case for 
all classes combined. (Fig. 19.) Classes in commercial 
subjects show great variation in the proportion of grouping 
practiced in schools of varying sizes. However, only in 
total-enrollment group 751 to 1,000 does the percentage of 
grouping in commercial classes exceed the percentage of 
grouping in academic classes. Nonacademic classes rank 



uniformly and distinctly below both commercial and academic 
classes in all enrollment groups in the percentage of classes 
segregated into homogeneous groups. 

Despite the variations already noted, the curves for 
academic, commercial, and other nonacademic subject-matter 
fields show in greater or lesser degree the trends already dis- 
cussed fo£~Bll subjects combined' in grades 7, 8, and 9. 
Especially is it noted that each of these curves BhowB the 
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characteristic rise in total-enrollment group 751 to 1,000 and 
the characteristic decline in the largest total-enrollment 
group. 

The curve for the eleventh grade analyzed . — In this grade 
(Fig. 20) the curve for academic subjects lies well above the 
curve for all subjects combined except in the smallest enroll- 
ment group. There the difference is not great. Extents of 
grouping in the nonacademic and commercial fields are 



identical in the three smallest enrollment groups. In the 
other enrollment groups the curve for nonacademic subjects 
lies well below the curve for commercial subjects, ^/fhe 
characteristic rise in the largest enrollment group is in 
evidence from the almost perfectly parallel lines formed by 
the three curves. 

Effect of increase of grade in a given enrollment group — 
In academic, commercial, and other nonac^emic subject- 
matter fields of total-enrollment group 751 to ^000, a marked 
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drop in (he extent of grouping occurs between grades 9 and 
10. (Fig. 21.) In the academic and nonacademic fields 
the decrease continues at a lessened rate ’through grades 1 1 
and 12. In the nonacademic fields no grouping at all is 
reported in the twelfth grade. 

The trend in the commercial field in grades 10, 11, and 12 
is the reverse of the usual order. This tendency is noted 


SUBJECT-MATTER 

HELDS 

ACADEMIC 

GRADE 

7 

1 

9 

10 
11 
12 


7 


a 

COMMERCIAL 

9 

10 


11 


12 


; 

% 

OTHER 

o 

9 

NON-ACADEMIC 

10 


11 


12 


7 


8 

ALL 

9 

10 


11 


12 


-Figure 21.— The relative extents of grouping in grades 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, In academic, 
commercial, and other nonacademic fields in schools of enrollment 751 to 1,000 

elsewhere and seems due to the efforts made by schools of 
all sizes to concentrate most of their commercial subjects in 
grades 1 1 and 12, thus reversing the usual order with respect 
to the numbers of pupils enrolled in the various subjects in 
grades 10, 11, and 12. 

Individual subject-matter fields show the trend indicated for 
all subjects. The trend noted for all, for academic, for com- 
mercial, and for other nonacademic subjects is prevalent 
also in the individual subject-matter fields, although varia- 
tions occur. (Tables 12, 13, and 14.) 

*■ grade enrollment and extent, of grouping 

Relation of grade enrollment to percentage of grouping in 
each subject-matter field .— A valid exploration of the extent 
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of homogeneous grouping in these selected schools includes a 
study of the data organized according to grade enrollment, 
^he data for grade 9 so organized are reproduced here. 
4 (Table 15.) Tables for other grades are omitted to save 
space. They show trends analogous to those of grade 9. 
In many ways these data constitute a check on the data 
previously presented under the discussion of total enrollment. 
Like the data for total enrollment they show that the extent 
to which homogmfteous grouping is practiced bears no such 
simple and positive relationship to the number of pupils en- 
rolled per grade as many persons have commonly assumed. 
The same tendency for schools of the smallest grtfde-enroll- 
ment group to practice what they call homogenous grouping 
more than schools of the largest grade enrollments practice 
what they call homogeneous grouping is obvious. (Columns 
2 and 10, Table 15.) 

With such variations as one should expect, due to their 
different organization, the data illustrate very well the argu- 
ments advanced previously in connection with the study of 
total enrollment, concerning the effect upon the extent of 
grouping actually practiced in schools of different sizes of: 
(1) Grouping within the class section and of (2) differenti- 
ated courses and curriculums. It is unnecessary to repeat 
those arguments here. \ 

The data on grade enrollment confirm the findings under 
the study of total enrollment, and bring out two additional 
relationships. First, the tendency for more grouping to be 
done in academic than in nonacademic subject-matter fields 
is a characteristic common to all grade-enrollment groups as 
is shown by the means for the academic and the nonacademic 
fields. (Table 15.) Second, schools with ninth-grade en- 
rollments of 200 or more pupils do slightly more grouping 
in the academic subjects than schools with ninth-grade 
enrollma^ts of fewer than 200. That is, the average of the 
means for the academic fields in the five smallest grade- 
enrollment groups (Table 15) is 63 percent as compared with 
66 per cent for the academic fields in the four largest grade- 
enrollment groups. Comparable percentages for grade 7 are 
89 and 95; for grade 12, 25 and 30. 
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The effect of grade enrollment, on extent of grouping, from 
another point bf view . — The data were studied further to 
determine how frequently the schools of a given grade- 
enrollment group presented any subject in any grade to 
pupils grouped homogeneously less often < Jk&n to pupils 
grouped heterogeneously. (Table *6.) Since such fre- 
quencies represent conditions where heterogeneous grouping 
predominates they should show whether grade enrollment in 
actual practice exercises any influence over the extent of 
grouping. If the extent to which grouping is practiced 
increases with grade enrollment, tnen the frequencies in any 
column of Table 16 should show a decrease when read from 
top to bottom. Such a tendency is not obvious except for 
the totals in Column 8. In this column the trend is slight, 
with two interruptions for grade-enrollment groups 150 to 
199 and 200 to 249. 

However, if one compares the average frequency for the 
five smallest grade-enrollment groups with the average 
frequency for the four largest grade-enrollment groups, faint 
tendencies of the trend noted in the total column appear in 
the columns for the several grades. These comparative 
figures, obtained by dividing the subtotals in each column 
bf 5 and 4, respectively, are: For grade 7, 6.2 and 2.6; 
for grade 8, 7.4 and 7.5; for grade 9, 17.2 and 16.2; for grade 
10, 23.6 and 21.8; for grade 11, 32.2 and 30.5; for grade 12, 
33.6 and 31.3; and for all grades (Column 8) 119.2 and 101.5. 
The only interruption in the trend from this point of view 
occurs for grade 8. (Column 3.) Therefore, in general, it 
*» may be stated that the extent of grouping increases slightly 
with increase in grade enrollment. But the amount of 
increase is surprisingly small. 

In passing, the reader’s attention is called to the figures in 
the last horizontal totals column of Table 16. The increases 
in these totals from left to right are further evidence of the 
rapidity with which the use of homogeneous grouping de- 
clines from the lower to the higher grades of the secondary 
school. 
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Table 16. — Frequencies bu grades and grade enrollments with which 
subjects are presented to homogeneo us gr oups in less than 50 per cent 
of the cases where the subjects are offered 

[Frequencies refer to Individual subjects but all subjects ere Included) 


Grade enrollment 

Grade 

Total 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

S 

1 

4 

I 

• 

7 V 

8 

Fewer than 30 

30 to 50 

* 3 
8 
6 
0 
10 

8 

4 

13 

4 

8 

7 

21 

19 

21 

18 

9 

31 

24 

30 

24 

28 

34 

38 

28 

33 

31 

37 

36 

30 

29 

86 

136 

134 

119 

122 

60 to 90. 

100 to 149 

160 to 199 

Subtotal 

26 

37 

86 

118 

101 

’ 108 

590 

200 to 249. 

0 

0 

2 

12 

6 

13 

0 

14 

18 

12 

21 

25 

25 

19 

18 

32 

32 

30 

28 

30 

31 
33 

119 

111 

109 

67 

250 to 499 

600 to 1,000 

More than 1,000 

Subtotal 

Total 


8 

30 

66 

87 

122 

94 

400 

34 

34 

07 

07 

161 

130 

206 

187 

283 

266 

262 

262 

1,002 

936 

Total, 1 mb frequencies for group of more than 
1,000 



1 Reed this table as follow* In the seventh grade of schools with seventh-grade enrollment 
fcf**' tj* 11 three subjects were offered to pupils grouped homogeneously in lees than 
half the classes formed. In the eighth grade of schools with eighth-grade enrollment of fewer 
tbsnMt eight subjects west offered to pupils grouped homogeneously In less than half tbe 
nn*d,etc.| V 

Relation of grade enrollment to number of homogeneous 
levels provided . — The data were studied further to determine 
the most frequent, or typical, number of levels provided for 
in each subject-matter field by schools of each grade-enroll- 
ment group. The results are set forth in Tables 17, 18, and 
19, for grades 7, 9, and 12. The tables are self-explanatory. 
In grade 7 (Table 17) English and mathematics are the only 
two fields wherein a definite number of levels is provided for 
in each grade-enrollment group. In these two fields there is 
a slight and irregular tendency for the typical number of 
levels to increase with increased grade enrollment. In 
general, the tendency to provide for three levels (the lowest, 
middle, and highest thirds of the class) is reflected by the 
data of Table 17. However, the schools in grade-enrollment 
group 200 to 249 show considerable tendency to provide for a 
larger number of levels. This latter tendency is much less 
marked in schools with seventh-grade enrollments of 2{j0 
or more. 
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In grade 9 (Table 18) the typical number of levels provided 
for never exceeds three. The number of levels in the non- 
academic subjects becomes variable or fluctuating. 

Table \7 — Typical nuniber of levels of ability provided for in grade 7 
in schools of different seventh-grade enrollments ^ 


Subject-matter field 


English 

Foreign language. 

Mathematics 

Social st a dies 

8denoe. 


Commercial subje^_.\~”’’~’~’~ 
Physical education (gymnasium). 
Physical education (classroom) 

Music 

Art 

Industrial and household arts 
Mean, academic fields.... 

Mean, nonacademic fields II 

Mean, all subject-matter fields 


Grade enrollment 




29 or 
fewer 

30 to 
69 

60 to 
99 

100 tc 
149 

160 to 
199 

200 to 

99 

260 to 

499 

600 to 
1,000 

3 

S 

4 

1 

f 

7 

8 

• 

2 

2 

3 

4 

' 3 

4 

3 

3 

i | 

P) 

2 

1 

P) 

P) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

8 

3 

8 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

8 

1 

P> 

2 

P) 

3 

P) 

4 

P) 

3 

P) 

4 

P) 

3 

8 

8 

8 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

8 

1 

1 

1 

P) 

3 

3 

1 

1 

8 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

8 

3 

3 

1 

p) 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

8 

8 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 
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Table 18.— Typical number of ability levels provided for in grade 9 
schools of different ninth-grade enrollments 


in 


Subject-matter field 


29 

or 

fewer 


English 

Foreign language. 

Mathematics 

Social studies 

Science. 


Commercial subjects ’ 

Physical education (gymnasium) 

Physical education (dassroon 


m). 


Music. 

Art 

Industrial and household writs 

Moan, academic fields 

Mean, nonacademic fields 
Mean, all subject-matter fields 


Grade enrollment 


2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

P) 

2 

2 

3 

2 


100 

to 

149 


160 

to 

199 




200 

to 

249 


P) 


300 

to 


000 

to 

1,000 


More 

than 

1,000 


number, usually 2 or I. 
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In grade 12 anything resembling a fixed policy with respect 
to the number of levels provided for has disappeared in all 
subject-matter fields except English. 

Table 19 . — Typical number of ability levels provided for in grade IS in 
Bchoole of different twelfth-grade enrollments 


Subject -matter field 


English 

Foreign language I.I.IIII, 

Mathematics 

Social stadias... 

Science _* 

Commercial subjects 

Physical education (gymnasium) . 
Physical education (aassrooin)... 
Music. 


Alt .. 

Industrial and household arts. . 

Mean, academic fields 

Mean, nonaradsmlr fields.. 
M ean, all subject-matter fields J 


Grade enrollment 


20 or 
fewer 


30 to 
50 


< T ) 


50 to 
00 


100 to 

140 


150 to 300 to[250 to 
190 


240 


o 


400 


<») 


500 to 
1.000 


1 Figure 1 appearing In this table Indicates an indefinite or varying number, usually 2 or S. 
i No offerings to homogeneous groups. J 


Summary of typical number of bevels provided for in each 
subject-matter field in each grade. — If all schools of all grade 
enrollments are combined, the typical number of levels for 
each grade in each subject-matter field may be shown. 
(Table 20.) This table is interesting in many respects. If 
a line be drawn diagonally on the table from seventh-grade 
industrial and household arts over to twelfth-grade English, 
in only two instances (eighth-grade art and eighth-grade 
industrial and household arts) will a typical definite number 
of levels be found below the diagonal. All the rest are in- 
definite or fluctuating. This illustrates the two essential 
facts, namely , that (1 ) the number of levels 'provided for becomes 
less fixed from the lower to the higher grades and (2) a much 
more consistent number of levels is provided for in academic 
than in nonacademic subjects. 

In grades 7 and 8 the typical number of levels provided 
for is a fixed number, usually three, in both academic and 
nonacademic fields. (Columns 2 and 3, Table 20.) In 
grade 9, three levels are still maintained in academic fields; 
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in grade 10 the typical number of levels in academic fields 
has dropped to two; in grades 1 1 and 12 the typical procedure 
provides for a fluctuating number of levels, which generally 
speaking, means either two or three, depending principally 
upon the number of pupils available in a given subject in a 
given semester. 


Table 20 — Typical number of homogeneous levels provided f or in each 
grade in each subject-matter field. All schools 


Subject -matter field 


1 


English 

Foreign language 

Mathematics 

Social studies.. 

Science 

Commercial subjects 

Physical education (gymnasium) 
Physical education (classroom > . . 

Music — 

Art 

Industrial and household arts 

Mode, academic subjects 

Mode, nonacademic subjects 


1 


3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

<*) 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


1 Figure 1 appearing in this table indicates an indefinite 
1 N o offerings to homogeneous groups. 


Ora lie 


j 8 

I 

i 9 

i i 

o\ 

\ 

T* 

11 

12 


1 y 




S 

-"4 

S 

• 

7 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

> j 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 


number of levels, usually 2 or 1. 
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A DELATION OF TYPE OF ORGANIZATION TO EXTENT OF GROUPING 

• Different types of schools ranked . — The different types of 
schools rank as follows according to the extent of homogene- 
ous grouping practiced in all subjects: Schools including 
grades 7 to 9, first; the miscellaneous “All others” group 
including atypical numbers of grades, second; schools in- 
cluding grades 7 to 12, third ; schools including grades 9 to 12, 
fourth ; schools including grades 6 to 1 1, fifth; schools includ- 
ing grades 10 to 12, sixth; schools including grades 8 to 11, 
seventh. (Fig. 22.) 

Schools including grades 7 to 9 hold first rank in academic, 
commercial, and other nonacademic fields. (Fig. 22.) The 
miscellaneous “All others” group holds second place in 
each field. Schools including grades 9 to 12 rank third in 
academic and commercial fields but fifth in other nonacademic 
fields. Schools including grades 7^ to 12 rank fourth in 
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academic, commercial, and other nonacademic fields. Only 
a trifling difference exists between schools including grades 

9 to 12 and schools including grades 7 to 12 in the total 
amount of grouping. Schools including grades 6 to 1 1 rank 
sixth in academic fields, seventh in commercial fields, and 
third in other nonacademic fields. Schools of this type are 
peculiar in stressing other nonacademic subjects more than 
the commercial or the academic. Schools including grades 

10 to 12 rank fifth in academic fields and sixth in commercial 



Fkhtbe 22. — Extents of homogeneous grouping in icKkmic, commercial, end other non* 
academic fields in aohoob classified according to grades included 


and other nonacademic fields. Schools including grades 8 
to 1 1 occupy fifth place in commercial fields but last place in 
both academic and nonacademic fields. 

The easy lead maintained by schools inclu ding grades 
7 to 9 and the miscellaneous “All others" group is probably 
attributable in part to the energetic policies of these schools 
in providing for individual differences. But in large measure 
it must also be attributed to the fact that these schools have 
the favoring influences with which the lower grades surround 
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the practice of homogeneous grouping. This argument is 
supported by the relatively low rank of schools including 
grades 10 to 12 which are also reorganized schools but handi- 
capped by the practical difficulties of smaller grade enroll- 
ments and the necessity imposed by the grade level repre- 
sented for greater differentiation of courses and curriculums. 

More detailed, study oj the data . — Tables were constructed 
to show for each type of school organization the percentages 
of offerings, in each subject-matter field and in each grade, 
presented to pupils in homogeneous groups. Because of 
limitations of space only one of these tables — that for schools 
including grades 7 to 9 — is reproduced here. (Table 21.) 
A careful study of this table, and of the corresponding tables 
for other types of school organization, justifies the following 
comments : 

f First, consistent decrease in the amount of grouping from 
the lower to the higher grades of the secondary school is the 
rule in academic subjects for all types of schools. The 
same trend is noticeable in nonacddemic subjects. How- 
ever, the rate of decrease in nonacademic subjects is less 
than in academic subjects in all types of schools, notably in 
schools including grades 10 to 12, grades 9 to 12, or grades 
6 to 11. In these latter types of schools the amount of 
grouping in nonacademic subjects remains almost constant 
as the grade advances. A similar but less pronounced trend 
is observable for the nonacademic subjects in Table 21. 

Second, the different academic subject-matter fields assume 
a definite relationship to each other, with respect to the 
amount of homogeneous grouping practiced. This relation- 
j ship remains fairly constant throughout all seven types 
of schools. For example, English ranks first in extent of 
grouping in six of the seven types of schools, and ties for first 
place with mathematics in schools including grades 7 to 9. 
Foreign language takes fifth or last place in extent of group- 
ing in five of the seven groups and ties with science for fifth 
place in schools including grades 9feo 12. It rises to third 
place in schools including grades 8 to 41. So cial studies 
and mathematics vie for second and third ranks. One or the 
other of these subject-matter fields ocoupies second rank in 
six of the seven types of schools. Science rises to second rank 
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only in the miscellaneous “All others” group. Otherwise, 
science tends to occupy fourth place among the academic 
subject-matter fields, dropping to fifth place in schools in- 
cluding grades 8 to 11 and tying for fifth place with foreign 
language, as previously mentioned, in schools including 
grades 9 to 12. 

Table 21 . — Percentage* of offering* presented to homogeneous groups 
in each grade and in each subject-matter field of schools including 
grades 7 to 9 


Subject-matter field 


English 

Foreign language 

Mathematics 

Social atudlee 

Science 

Commercial subjects „ 

Physical education (gymnasium) . 
Physical education (dawroom)... 

Music — 

Art— 

Industrial and household arts 

Mean, academic fields 


Average deviation, atndemio fields 

Average deviation, nonacademic fields.. 


Grade 

Mean 

Aver 

age 

devia- 

tion 

7 

8 

0 

t 

8 

4 

1 

• 

go 

04 

81 

01 

7.0 

77 

53 

64 

01 

ia3 

100 

02 

80 

01 

7.0 

07 

00 

09 

86 

11.0 

09 

87 

. 03 

83 

12 7 

60 

04 

49 

61 

20 

60 

44 

38 

40 

53 

63 

40 

15 

88 

15 3 

67 

08 

38 

40 

7.7 

03 

02 

37 

47 

12 8 

60 

04 

37 

60 

27 

94 

83 

00 

83 

27 

67 

00 

31 

40 

iao 

78 

00 

06 

07 

28 

• 7.3 

12 2 

0.0 

£0 


24 

&8 

8. 4 

22 



The relative extents of grouping in the nonacademio 
subjects present no such similarities as have just been noted 
for the academic subjects. On the contrary, a desultory if 
not even a ehaotic situation is in evidence in nonacademio 
fields. For example, in extent of grouping, physical educa- 
tion (gymnasium) ranges in rank among the nonacademio 
subjects from 1 to 4 in the various types of schools; physical 
or health education (classroom) ranges from 1 to 6; music 
from 2 to 5; art from 2.5 to 5; and industrial or household 
arts from 1 to 4. These' and other facts already presented 
and yet to be presented suggest that in schools where homo- 
geneous grouping is practiced grouping is considered more 
essential in the academic than in the nonacademio subject- 
matter fields. If the arrangement conveniently extends 
itself to the nonacademic subject-matter fields it is per- 
mitted to do so. 
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Third, the commercial subjects Bhogv trends in extent 
of grouping resembling those of the academic subject-matter 
fields in schools including grades 7 to 9, 7 to 12, 10 to 12, and 
9 to 12. In the other three types the trends resemble those 
of the other nonacademic subjects. 

Finally, the following facts should be noted concerning 
specific types of schools. Schools including grades 10 to 
12 and 9 to 12 have a remarkably low amount of grouping 
in the nonacademic subject-matter fields, and this small 
amount remains almost a constant, 14 per cent for schools 
including grades 10 to 12 and 22 per cent for schools in- 
cluding grades 9 to 12, throughout all grades included. 
Schools including 6 to 1 1 are the most erratic of all types in 
the extent to which grouping is practiced in the various 
grades and subject-matter fields. Only English and physical 
education (gymnasium) are carried through all grades with 
at least some grouping. The miscellaneous “All others” 
4ype shows no grouping at all in the nonacademic subjects 
in grades 11 and 12. But in grades 7, 8, and 9 the extent 
of grouping exceeds even that practiced in the corresponding 
grades of schools including grades 7 to 9. Also the amount 
of grouping in grade 10, in the nonacademic subject-matter 
** fields, exceeds the amount practiced in grade 10 of schools 
including grades 10 to 12, and the amounts practiced in 
academic subjects differ only slightly in grade 10 of the two 
types of schools. 

Comparison oj extent oj grouping in the ninth grade oj 
jour types oj schools . — In the ninth gradevof schools including 
grades 9 to-12, grouping is stressed in English, mathematics, 
and social studies. (Fig. 23.) English is ^specially stressed, 
99 per cent of the classes being grouped. Only about half 
the classes in foreign language, science, J^jr co mm ercial 
subjects are segregated into homogeneous groups. Grouping 
in the nonacademic subjects is uniformly unemphasized. 

In the ninth grade of schools inclu ding grades 7 to 9,* 
E ng lish , mathematics, and social studies are also most 
frequently presented to homogeneous groups. Science is 
presented to homogeneous groups in more than 60 per 
cent of the offerings and foreign language in more th en 
half the offerings. Pupils in commercial subjects are 
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ungrouped in more than half the offerings. More emphasis 
is placed on grouping in the nonacademic subjects in schools 
including grades 7 to 9 than in schools including grades 9 


SUBJECT-MATTER 

FIELDS 

Ertjkdi 

tee 

79 

712 

912 

Motel 

Fortin laftgisjft 

7*9 

712 

9*12 

Motel 

— ' 

7* 

712 

912 

Motel 

Socal storks 

7*9 

712 

912 

Motel 

Sam 

7*9 

7*12 

912 

Motel 

Gomnwcnl sutycti 

7*9 
71 2 
912 

Motes i 

fhpiaf abate (nmnesen) 

7*9 : 

712 ; 
9i2 ; 

Motes - 

■■ - frhwr/fl) 

7*9 1 

712 t 
91f 1 

Motes ! 

tec 

79 2 

712 1 

912 1 

Motes 3 

hi 

79 1 

712 1 

912 1 

Motes 5 

Mteallnteiti 

79 3 

712 1 
912 2 

Motes 3 
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Fiouu 2a.— The extents of grouping in the several subject-matter fields for different types 
of seboob classified according to grades Included. (Grade 9) 

12, although even in the former schools far less than half 
(offerings are presented to pupils homogeneously grouped. 
Schools including grades 7 to 12 also emphasize English, 
mathematics, and social studies but in a far less degree than 
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schools including grades 7 to 9 or 9 to 12. Pupils are grouped 
in only one-fifth the commercial offerings, and in less than 
a fifth of the offerings in music, art, and industrial and 
household arts. Slightly more than a fourth of the physical 
education offerings are given to pupils segregated into 
homogeneous groups. 




Fiouu 24.— The extents of grouping In the severs! subject-matter fields for different types 
of schools classified aooording to grades Included. (Grade 12) 

The miscellaneous “All others" group is distinguished by 
its relative emphasis upon grouping in all fields. In extent 
of grouping in science, commercial subjects, physical educa- 
tion, and art, it excels the other three types. 

Comparison of the extent of grouping in the twelfth grade of 
three types of schools. — English and social studies are empha- 
sized much more by schools including grades 10 to 12 than 
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SUBJECT-MATTER 

HELDS 

Cl** 

9-12 

191 ? 

712 

Fonfi tanpift 

912 

1912 

712 


912 

m2 

712 

Social fluSe 

9-12 > 
19l2f* 

71 r»Q 


9-12 

1012 

712 

Codmrcal 

9-12 

1912 

712 


912 

1912 

712 

Fiscal education (dwow) 

912 

1912 

712 

- 

912 

1912 

712 

Art 

912 

1912 

712 

noorna am aouseiow am 

912 

1912 

712 
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by schools including grades 9 to 12 or 7 to 12. (Fig. 24.) 
Schools including grades 9 to 12, however, hold up much 
more uniformly in all fields in the extent of grouping than 
either schools including grades 10 to 12 or 7 to 12. The 
former type excels the latter types in foreign language, 
mathematics, science, commercial subjects, physical educa- 
tion (gymnasium), art, and industrial and household aits. 
Schools including grades 7 to 12 are chiefly characterized by 
the small amount of grouping which is practiced in the twelfth 
grade. 

e. SUMMARY 

This chapter has shown the following statements to be 
true concerning a group of 289 highly selected schools known 
to be placing unusual emphasis on homogeneous grouping: 

First, less than half the total offerings of these schools are 
presented to pupils in homogeneous groups. 

Second, the percentage of offerings presented to pupils in 
homogeneous groups decreases regularly from' / the lower to 
the "higher grades of the secondary school. 

Third, grouping is employed much more extensively in 
the academic fields than in the commercial fields, and con- 
siderably -^ore in the commercial fields than in the other 
nonacademic fields. When 41 individual subjects are ranked 
according to the percentages of their offerings which are pre- 
sented to pupils in homogeneous groups, the first 18 ranks 
are taken by academic subjects with the single exception of 
physical education (classroom) which ranks 10.5. The need 
for grouping seems to be considered less imperative in the 
commercial and in the other nonacademic fields than in the 
academic fields. When difficulties ^rise due to decreased 
numbers of .pupils or differentiated courses or curriculums, 
or both, less effort is made, apparently, to continue the 
grouping in the commercial and the other nonacademic fields 
than in the academic fields. The extent to which commercial 
and the other nonacademic subjects commonly are offered 
on an individualized or project basis seems to have much 
to do with the feeling that grouping is not so much worth 
the effort as in academic fields. 

Fourth, bo simple straight-line curve portrays the extent 
of grouping in schools of different total enrollments. The 
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curve describing the actual situation is the result of at least 
three variables, namely, grouping within the class section, 
differentiation of courses and curriculums, and grouping into 
class sections. The first variable operates in the smallest 
schools to the exclusion of the other variables, and in different 
degrees influences the extent of grouping in schools of all 
other total-enrollment groups. The second variable tends 
to make grouping less feasible in all but the largest schools 
and also in many cases less desirable, or less worth the 
trouble. The third variable, up to a certain limit, makes 
more and more grouping possible as the total enrollment 
increases. 

Fifth, of all types of schools classified according to grades 
included, schools including grades 7 to 9 employ grouping 
most extensively in all subject-matter fields. The miscella- 
neous “All others" type holds second place in each field. 
The easy lead maintained by these two types of schools is 
probably attributable in part to their energetic policies in 
providing for individual differences. It must also be at- 
tributed largely to the favoring influences with which the 
lower grades surround tho practice of homogeneous grouping. 

Sixth, the number of pupils enrolled in a given grade exer- 
cises a slight but perceptible influence on the extent of group- 
ing. Slightly more grouping is employed in a given grade 
when the grade enrollment exceeds 200 than when the grade 
enrollment is less than 200. 

Seventh, the number of homogeneous levels provided for 
becomes less fixed from the lower to the higher grades; but 
the number of levels remains much more constant in the 
academic than in the nonacademic subjects, The typical 
number of levels provided for in grades 7 and 8 is usually 
three in both academic and nonacademic subjects. In grade 
9 the three levels are maintained only in academic subjects ; 
in grade 10 the typical number of levels in academic subjects 
has dropped to two; in grades 1 1 and 12 the number of levels 
varies with the numbers of pupils available. 

Eighth, the extent to which grouping is practiced in the 
various grades and subject-matter fields of these selected 
schools is determined largely by common-sense considerations 
of practicability and desirability. 

[MJ 


CHAPTER IV : BASES OF GROUPING 

I. THE GROUPING CRITERION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 

A point oj new . — Probably no feature of a plan for homo- 
geneous grouping equals in importance the criterion which 
determines the pupil’s place in the refined order of classifica- 
tion. In selecting this criterion it seems fair to proceed on 
the premise that the pupils who are permitted to take a 
course have mastered its prerequisites. Otherwise, the pro- 
motion plan would need modification. It further seems fair 
to assume that the purpose of refined classification or homo- 
geneous grouping 'is to remove or minimize only the most 
serious impediments to group learning and group instruc- 
tions, since it is absurd to think that individual differences 
will be eradicated by any kind of classification. Therefore, 
in general, it may be tentatively assumed that the criterion 
should consist of the best available measures of those quali- 
ties of the pupil which are most significant of the probable 
rate at which he will acquire the concepts, attitudes, appre- 
ciations, knowledges, or skills, which it is the function of the 
course to develop. 

This assumption needs further elaboration because the 
probable rate of learning is dependent upon two kinds of 
qualities, first, those relatively subject to change, and second, 
those relatively unchangeable. Industry, application, or 
effort is illustrative of the former. Academic ability as 
measured by a group mental test is illustrative of the latter. 
Effective teaching aims to modify the changeable qualities. 
Hence, urider the influence of effective teaching, groups 
which at the outset are homogeneous with respect to change- 
able qualities rapidly become heterogeneous. On the other 
hand, if groups were formed on the basis of relatively un- 
changeable native abilities, homogeneity not only would be 
more enduring but also one of the objectives of the teacher, 
namely, that of getting each pupil to make the most of those 
abilities, would be more easily attained. 

So little is known of the relative changeability of pupils’ 
traits, such meaner evidence is available concerning the 
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effects of the several traits upon the probable learning rate, 
and so few of these traits are measurable by valid and re- 
liable methods that the point of view set forth in the preceding 
paragraphs is mainly speculative. However, as a tentative 
position from which to contemplate actual practice it should 
do as well as any other. 

The data of this chapter. — This chapter shows (1) the extent 
to which each of several bases of grouping is being used in 
each subject-matter field in the 289 schools selected for in- 
tensive study j (2) the extent of use of each basis of grouping 
as affected by geographical considerations; and (3) the differ- 
ences in extent of use of each basis in schools classified 
(a) according to total enrollment and ($) according to grades 
included. 

I. SELECTION OF BA8ES FOR STXJDY 

Method of selection. — All bases revealed by a careful search 
of the literature are included in this study. Opportunity 
was further afforded the respondents to indicate still other 
bases or variant terminologies in actual use. 

Bases in use. — The following 16 bases constitute all criteria 
which are being used to group pupils homogeneously in the 
selected group of schools: 

1 . Group intelligence-teat score or mental age. 

2. Intelligence quotient from a group mental teat. 

3. Average scholarship marks in all subjects combined. 

4. Average scholarship marks in this or related subjects. 

6. Educational or achievement test age or score. 

6. Educational or achievement quotient. 

7. Teacher’s rating of pupil’s academic ability or intelligence. 

8. Average of several teachers' ratings of pupil’s academic ability 
or intelligence. 

9. Individual intelligence-test score or mental age. 

10. Intelligence quotient from individual test. 

11. Health. 

12. Industry, application, or effort. 

13. Social maturity. 

14. Physical maturity. 

16. Type of home environment. 

16. Score from a prognostic test. 

Chronological age, although frequently mentioned in the 
literature, was not included for special study since it is a 
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part of the regular grade classification and an important 
component of bases 2, 6, 10, 13, and 14 

F* 

J. DEFINITION OF BASES 

Self-defined bases. — For the purposes of this study each of 
bases 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, and 16 is regarded as sufficiently 
definite to represent a fairly constant practice. However, 
base^?, S, and 11 to 15 are only vaguely suggestive of the 
practices with which they are connected. Hence they are 
defined in the following paragraphs in terms of the actual 
practice of the schools being studied. 

Ratings of pupil's academic ability or intelligence. — Some- 
times this rating is made by one teacher only (basis 7); again 
the average of several teachers’ ratings of academic ability or 
intelligence^ taken (basis 8). Rating scales of from 2 to 
9 points are used. 1 Half of the schools employing these bases 
use a 5-point scale and one-fourth use a ^ -point scale. 
Scales with less than 3 or more than 5 points are used 
infrequently. 

As a rule, the first rating of academic ability or intelligence 
available for use in the secondary school is that made by the 
pupil’s elementary-school teachers and transmitted with the 
pupil’s other records when he is promoted to high school. 
The typical practice is to make additional ratings of each 
pupil’s academic ability or intelligence at each marking 
period. However, a few schools report that the rating is 
made only once, namely, just prior to the pupil’s entrance 
to high school. 

The health rating. — The pupil’s health rating is made 
usually by means of scales ranging from 2 to 6 points, 
the 5-point scale predominating. Often the points on the 
scale are defined by such terms as excellent, good, fair, poor, 
not normal. Sometimes more specific terms are used to 
explain the code number assigned as a rating, such as: 
Corrective case; home call needed; further examination 
needed; modified gymnasium work, no sports; received treat- 
ment. Another frequent practice consists of stating in a 
briefly summarized form the pupil’s actual physical condition 
and in making the numerical rating from a careful oonsidera- 
tion of all th e data. In fact, in many schools using this plan 

1 fee m 5 Hid T, Ch. L It. IV. 
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the data are not reduced to an actual numerical rating, but are 
only taken into consideration when the pupil is assigned to a 
homogeneous group. 

Health ratings are made usually once a year for all pupils 
and for certain individual pupils at any time during the school 
year upon the recommendation of the teacher, adviser, or 
~fcounselor. 

It appears that lack of trained personnel frequently places 
the responsibility for making this rating upon those hardly 
qualified to make it. (Table 22.) 

Rating of industry , application, or effort . — This rating is 
made in three-fifths of the schools by means of a 5-point 
scale. By far the most common practice is to make the rating 
at each marking period — that is, from two to four times each 
semester. However, Certain schools make the rating "only 
when needed,” and a very few make the rating only once, 
just prior to the pupil’s entrance to high school, a practice 
hardly to be commended. 

Table 22 . — Percentages of certain subjective ratings , used as bases of 
grouping , made by various agents or agencies 





Items rated 

Agent or agency making the rating 

Health 

Physi- 
cal ma- 
turity 

Social 

matu- 

rity 

Indus- 
try ap- 
plies - 
tion, or 
effort 

Home 

environ- 

ment 

Aver- 

age 

' 

1 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

Attendance officer 





10 

3.8 

a 4 
0.2 

4.4 

as 
a 4 

3 2 
0.4 
0.4 

6.8 
218 

a4 

116 

6.0 

2.4 

as 

20.8 

ao 

12 

Class adviser- 



2 


Coach 


1 




Counselor , 


3 

g 

4 

7 

Department head . . 

2 

2 



DiiWtor of measurements 



2 



Family physician 

12 

4 




Guidance clinic 




2 

Parent.. _ - 


1 

1 



Physical-education teacher 

16 

18 



Principal - 

7 

16 

40 

46 

17 

2 

Psychiatrist 


School nurse 

27 

20 



21 

School physician - - 

16 

0 



Superintendent 

2 

4 

3 


3 

Supervisor.. 



2 

2 


Teacher. _ 

Vice principal 

18 

23 

1 

40 

40 

10 

Visiting teacher 


1 



io 





Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Rating of social maturity . — A frequent tendency is to use a 
numerical code defined in terms of characteristics, presumably 
of importance for grouping. Where a code is used, such 
terms as the following are found: Leader among pupils; 
conscious of other fellows’ rights; individualistic; willing to 
* cooperate ; active in school organizations. More frequently 
the pupil is assigned an estimated “social age.” This age is 
determined by the teachers through observation of the 
pupil’s social interests, the type of games he likes, the reading 
matter that pleases him most and the ages of the pupils 
with whom he prefers to associate. 

The rating of social maturity is made annually or at any 
time misplacement is noticed by the teacher, department 
head, adviser, or counselor. 

Rating oj physical maturity . — This rating is most frequently 
made by use of a 3-point scale. In some instances specific 
data are recorded concerning height, weight, ossification, and 
dentition. In one school* height and weight are reduced to 
“ages” by the use of tables which record the average height 
and average weight of boys and of girls of different chrono- 
logical ages. Dentition age in this school is determined by 
the school physician. 

Physical maturity is determined annually for all pupils 
and reexaminations are made at irregular intervals when 
necessary or advisable. 

Ratings of home environment . — Most frequently 3-, 5-, or 
7-point scales are used. Occasionally a numerical code is 
employed in which the code numbers stand for such char- 
acteristics as: Parents well educated; good social standing; 
moderate circumstances; eager to give children an education; 
poor; hroken home; parents immoral; parents criminal. A 
practice less often used is that of recording briefly and sys- 
tematically the essential facts learned about the home. 
The person doing the grouping then decides whether any of 
the known facts about the home have any bearing upon the 
pupil’s assignment to a homogeneous group. 

Typically the rating of home environment is made once 
only for all children, namely, at entrance to high school. 
However, provision is made for a rerating whenever the 

1 Ben Blowett Junior High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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child is under special study. As with other ratings the data 
are sometimes transmitted from the elementary school to 
the high school. 

By whom the various ratings are made .— The essential data 
concerning the person or persons responsible for making the 
various ratings are given in Table 22. The responsibility 
for all ratings rests heavily upon the teacher and the princi- 
pal. Next in line the school nurse is depended upon. Then 
come in order the school physician, the counselor, the attend- 
ance officer, and the family physician. 

i- SINGLE AND COMPOSITE BASES OF GROUPING 

The single basis in schools of different sizes . — Eighteen per 
cent of all schools use a single basis of grouping. (Fig. 25.) 
However, where a single basis is being used in one subject it 
is not necessarily the same as that being" used in other sub- 
jects, even in the same school. Small schools with total 
enrollments of 51 to 100 are most given to the practice of 
grouping on a single basis. The reader will recall, from the 
discussion of Chapter III, Part I, that these five small 
schools are grouping pupils exclusively within the class 
section. These schools generally use teachers’ marks in this 
or related subjects (basis 4) as the grouping criterion. For 
example, a pupil’s previous marks in algebra, or possibly in 
arithmetic, might determine the group to which the pupil 
would be assigned in his algebra class during the ananing 
marking period. Similarly the pupil’s previous marks in 
Latin, or in English composition and grammar, might deter- 
mine the pupil’s group in his Latin class, and so on for his 
other subjects. The extent of use of a single grouping basis 
decreases as schools increase in size until total-enrollment 
group 501 to 750 is reached. In this group only 4 per cent 
of the grouping, or refined classification, is made on a sin gl e 
basis. The larger schools tend to return to a greater use of 
. a single basis. In these schools, however, the single basis 
most commonly used is not teachers’ marks but score, intelli- 
gence quotient, or classification index from a group mental 
test. However, even though these large schools report the 
use of a single basis it is dear from further study of their 
practice that necessary shifts are made later on the basis of 
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teacher’s judgment aided by other criteria. Hence, the ulti- 
mate groups tend to resemble those of schools where many 
criteria of grouping are considered subjectively prior to 
making the individual pupil’s schedule. 

The preceding data show that schools using only a single 
basis of grouping are decidedly in the minority. Eighty-two 
per cent of all schools studied are using more than one, 
generally several, criteria to form a composite rather than a 
single basis of grouping. 

Conjecturing the “best” composite basis . — Experience with 
grouping has demonstrated that when any single basis is used 


Figure 26 . Thg pGrcmtigi of schools of nob enrollment group ming g single bAiis of 

grouping 

many empirical transfers of pupils from one group to another 
are necessary. In other words, no single basis of grouping 
results in such unerringly refined classification that common 
sense aided by available objective data does not indicate 
needed changes. 


Consequently, within the past decade the literature of 
grouping has been replete with mathematical attempts to 
develop a formula for grouping which will reduce misplace- 
ment to a m i nimum , The method of correlation unaccom- 
panied by the controlled study of homogeneous groups has 
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been used almost exclusively. Measures taken at one time 
on pupils in heterogeneous groups have been correlated with 
measures taken at another time on the same pupils still in 
heterogeneous groups. A fundamental fallacy of such pro- 
cedure seems to be the tacit assumption that homogeneous 
grouping, if it had been practiced, would have had no effect 
upon the correlated measures. 3 The assumption, even if it 
were true, would be inconsistent with an effort to predict a 
best basis of grouping. If the assumption were true, then 
why seek to group at all? 

A second mathematical method of securing a composite 
score for grouping has involved the use of the standard devi- 
ation technique. 4 Weights are arbitrarily assigned each com- 
ponent and the measures for each pupil are expressed in terms 
of standard deviations. They are then added to secure the 
composite score. This method has the advantage of being 
not only mathematically sound but also frankly empirical 
in the selection of bases. There is no presumption that a 
“best” basis has been selected. By means of controlled 
experiment it is possible to discover the advantages or disad- 
vantages of the empirical criterion and if it is found valuable 
the technique is defined with sufficient objectivity that repe- 
tition of the grouping on approximately the same basis is 
possible. This method has much to commend it. 

Prediction jormnlae and standard deviation technique are not 
being used . — Since it is typical practice in these selected 
schools to use many bases rather than a single basis of group- 
ing, it is a significant fact that not one school employs either 
a prediction formula or the standard deviation technique to 
secure a composite basis for refined classification. Only 
64 of the 289 schools make use of any numerical composite 
as a basis for grouping. In these schools an empirical per- 
centage weight is assigned each basis. No evidence was 
submitted to show that the weight assigned each criterion 
was derived from any source other than the beet judgment 
of the person doing the grouping. 

1 See Billett, Roy 0., op. dt., pp. 18-14. 

4 Holzlnger, Karl J. Statistical Methods for Students of Education. Boston, Olnn A Co., 
1KB. pp. 118-122. Kelley, Truman L. Statistical Method. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1923, pp. 114-117. 
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The typical number of bases used is three. (Table 23.) 
Fifty of the 64 schools use four bases or less. However, 
collectively these 64 schools make use of all bases of grouping 
included in this report, except results of prognostic tests. 
(Table 24.) The wide use of group mental tests, average 
scholarship marks, and teachers' ratings of intelligence in 
these 64 schools should be noted. The sum of the frequen- 
cies of use of these bases (1, 2, 3, 4, 7, and 8) is 153 as com-^y 
pared with a total frequency of 225 for all bases. The 
intelligence quotient from the group mental test leads all 
other bases in frequency of use in these 64 schools. It is 
notably ahead of its nearest competitor, the average of 
Ratings of academic ability or intelligence by several teachers. 

It is not only used most frequently but when used it receives 
the greatest weight. (Column 4, Table 24.) Ratings of 
industry, application, or effort are used more frequently than 
educational or achievement test age or score. Prognostic 
tests are not used at all in these 64 schools and ratings of 
home environment are used but once. Only about one in 
eight of these schools uses ratings of health, social maturity, 
or physical maturity. • 


Table 23. — Distribution of 64 schools according to number of base* 
combined to form a mathematical composite as a basis for grouping 


Number 


Number of bas« of 

in the composite schools 

2 16 

3 26 

4-- 9 

5 7 

6 -'- 6 


Number of bases 0 f 

to the composite schools 

7 1 

8 0 

» i 

Total 64 


P ercentage weights assigned the various bases . — It has already 
been noted that the intelligence quotient from the group 
mental test where used is typically weighted heaviest (40 per 
cent). Score or mental age from the group mental test 
(basis 1) and educational or achievement quotient (basis 6) 
are given equal median weights of 33 per cent each. Bases 
given a typical weight of 25 per cent are: Average scholarship 
marks in all subjects combined (basis 3) ; average scholarship 
marks in this or related subjects (basis 4); educational or 
achievement test age or score (basis 5) j teacher’s rating of 
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pupil’s academic ability or intelligence (basis 7); and the 
average of several teachers’ ratings of pupil’s academic ability 
or intelligence (basis 8). 


Table 24 . — The pereentaae weight assigned each of 17 bate* of grouping 
in 6 If schools reporting the use of a numerical weighting system to secure 
a composite grouping criterion 


Basis 

Total 

times 

used 

Range 

of 

weight 

Me- 

dian 

weight 

1 

t 

8 

4 

1. Group Intelligence- test score or mental age.- 

20 

Per cent 
5-60 

Per cent 
33 

2. Intelligence Quotient from a group mental test 

41 

5-90 

40 

3. Average scholarship marks in all subjects combined 

27 

5-30 

23 

23 

4. Average scholarship marks in this or related subjects. 

16 

10-90 

a Educational- or achievement-test age or score 

13 

10-30 

26 

S3 

26 

23 

6. Educational or achievement Quotient 

7. Teacher's rating of pupil's academic ability or Intelligence 

8. Average of several teachers' ratings of pupfl y s academic ability or 

inteUigeDce .. 

3 

22 

28 

10460 

5-30 

5-75 

Individual Intelligence-test score or mental ags_ 

3 

5-16 

A 

10. Intelligence quotient from individual test 

7 

5-30 

10 

11. Health 

7 

5-16 

3 

11 Industry, application, or effort 

17 

5-40 

16 

13. Social maturity ... 

8 

5-15 

10 

16 

If. Physical maturity 

7 

5-30 

13. Type of home environment 

2 

3 

A 

18. Score from a prognostic test 

0 

0 

o 

17. Chronological age 

1 

40 

40 




Total _ . 

225 







A wide range of practice prevails, however, in the weights 
assigned any basis as may be seen in Column 3, Table 24. 


I. EXTENT TO WHICH EACH OF IS BA8E8 OF OROUPINO 
IS USED IN tS9 SCHOOLS 

Possible combinations of 16 items . — Mathematically 66,529 
different combinations of 16 items are possible. Therefore, 
the possibilities for the exercise of choice are wide. More- 
over, the schools being studied intensively have exploited 
the possibilities sufficiently to justify the statement that with 
reference to bases of grouping used, no two schools are pro- 
ceeding along identical lines. Any attempt to study quan- 
titatively the numerous combinations of the 16 bases in use 
would result in data too attenuated to be meaningful. 
Therefore, in the pages which follow, percentage of use of a 
basis does not imply use unaccompanied by other bases unless 
it is expressly so stated. 
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Base* ranked according to frequency of use in all schools . — 
A study of all subjects in all grades of all schools shows that, 
of all 16 bases, the intelligence quotient from the group 
mental test is most frequently used. Alone or in combina- 
tion with other bases it is the criterion of refined classification 
in 44.5 per cent of all homogeneous grouping in the 289 schools 
being studied. It is significant that average scholarship 
marks in all subjects combined ranks as a fairly close second 
and industry, application, or effort ranks third. Thus, the 
conflict in theory concerning the best basis of grouping * is 
paralleled by a conflict in practice. Unquestionably teach- 
ers’ marks, and ratings of industry, application, or effort 
measure relatively changeable qualities. Most informed 
people would also agree that the intelligence quotient from 
a group mental test is at least relatively unchangeable. Yet 
the three bases are widely used in schools selected to repre- 
sent best prevailing practices in grouping. 

Figure 26 practically tells its own story. * Bases which are 
used in from about a fourth to more than a third of the 
grouping are: Average scholarship marks in all subjects 
combined (basis 3); industry, application, or effort (basis 12); 
average of several teachers’ ratings of pupil’s academic 
ability or intelligence (basis 8) ; score or mental age from a 
group mental test (basis 1); average scholarship marks in 
this or related subjects (basis 4); and educational or achieve- 
ment test age or score (basis 5). 

Bases used in from about a tenth to a sixth of the grouping 
are: Physical maturity (basis 14); health (basis 11); social 
maturity (basis 13); educational or achievement quotient 
(basis 6) ; intelligence quotient from an individual test (basis 
10); score or mental age from an individual test (basis 9); 
type of home environment (basis 15); and score from a 
prognostic test (basis 16). 

The small amount of use of the results of the individual 
intelligence test is not surprising. The amount of time and 
the degree of skill required for the administration and scor- 
ing of an individual test is such that it is seldom used except 
as a check upon the group mental test in those cases where 
the results of the latter test are for any reason open to doubt. 

1 taato. I of tbk chapter. 
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The slight use of prognostic tests in grouping is attribut- 
f able largely to the recency with which serious attempts have 
been made to develop such tests. Needless to say, they offer 
much promise to those who seek greater refinement of clas- 
sification. Undoubtedly, prognostic tests may be developed 
in the future which will show more, in from two to four 
hours' time, about a pupil’s talents for work in a specific 
subject-matter field than a skilled teacher can discover 
during six weeks of actual experience with the pupil in the 
classroom. The extensive use of industry, application, or 
effort as a basis of grouping is seriously open to question if 



motivation be regarded as ona»of the chief functions of the 
teacher. 

Intelligence quotient preferred to mental age or score . — 
Because of-tl^a wide use of intelligence quotient and mental 
age or score from the group mental test, it should be said 
that of the 289 selected schools being studied 97 used intelli- 
gence quotient but not mental age or score; 60 were using 
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mental age or score and not intelligence cjSotient; 54 were 
using both intelligence quotient and mental age or score. 

In these last-mentioned schools the intelligence quotient was 
generally used in grades 7, 8, and 9 and the mental age or 
score in grades 10, 11, and 12. 

Differentiation of bases,for individual subject-matter fields — 

To discover the degree of discrimination with which the 
several^ bases of grouping were being used in the individual 
subject-matter fields, the. data were organized as in Table 25. 
These data will be briefly summarized, each basis of grouping 
being taken up in the order shown in the table. 

Score or menial age from a group mental test enters into the 
grouping criterion in physical education just as often as in 
any academic field. It reaches its minimum use in music 
and in art. 

Intelligence quotient from a group mental test is used most in 
foreign language. However, this basis is used more in physi- 
cal education (classroom and gymnasium) and in industrial 
and household arts than in mathematics, science, or social 
studies. 

Average scholarship marks in all subjects combined is used 
more in English, foreign language, mathematics, and social 
studies than in any other fields. It is used aalnuch in physi- 
cal education (gymnasium), as in science. ^ 

Average scholarship marks in this or related subjects as com- 
pared with “average scholarship marks in all subjects 
combined” is used much less frequently in physical education 
(gymnasium), physical education (classroom), and industrial ' 
and household arts. 

Educational or achievement test age or score is least used in 
physical education (classroom and gymnasium) and in indus- 
trial and household arts. In the nonacademic subject- 
matter fields it is most used in music and in art. Among the 
academic subject-matter fields it is-most used in mathematics 
and least in social studies. 

Educational or achievement quotient, while veiy little used 
in any subject-matter field is used more in physical education 
(gymnasium) and in commercial subjects than in any other 
fields. 
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Teacher's rating of pupil's academic ability or intelligence is 
least used in physical education (gymnasium) and social 
studies. It is most used in industrial and household arts 
and in physical education (classroom). Its maximum use in 
the academic fields is in English — 32.5 per cent, a figure which 
is equalled in art. 

The average of several teachers' ratings of the pupil's academic 
ability or intelligence is used most in industrial and household 
hrts and in commercial subjects. It is least used in physical 
and health education (classroom). Among the academic 
fields it is most used in English — 34 per cent, an extent of use 
practically equalled by its extent of use in physical educatiorf 
(gymnasium). The extent to which this basis is used in 
gymnasium work exceeds the extent to which it is used in 
foreign language, mathematics, social studies, and science. 

Score or mental age from an individual intelligence test is 
used in about an eighth (10 to 13 per cent) of the grouping in 
each subject-matter field. Practically no differentiation is 
in evidence. 

Intelligence quotient from an individual intelligence test is 
used appreciably more in academic and commercial subject- 
matter fields thafif in the nonacademic fields. The differen- 
tiation is not great. Its maximum use is in English and in 
commercial subjects. Its if iinim nm use is in physical 
and health education (classroom). 

Health is used most in physical education (gymnasium) 
The next field in order of extent of use is music. In other 
fields the basis is used in about a sixth of the grouping. 

Industry, application, or effort is used in each subject- 
matter field in from about a third to nearly a half of the 
groupings. Its maximum use is in art. It is also used exten- 
sively in music, physical education (gymnasium), industrial 
and household arts, and in physical and health education 
(classroom). In the academic fields its maximum use is in 
foreign language. 

Social maturity is used rather uniformly in about a sixth of 
the groupings in each subject-matter field. It is used most in 
physical education (gymnasium) and least in mathematics. 

Physical maturity is used most in physical education 
(classroom and gymnasium). It is used with considerable 
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uniformity in about a sixth of the groupings in the other 
subject-matter fields. 

Type of home environment is very little used in aoy subject- 
matter field. Its maximuft use is in physical education 
(gymnasium) and in social studies. 

Score from a prognostic test is used in 1 per cent, or less, of 
the groupings in any subject-matter field. The extent of 
use approximates 1 per cent in English, foreign language, 
mathematics, science, and music. This basis is not used at 
all in physical education, art, or industrial and household 
arts. In commercial subjects it is used in 0.5 per cent of the 
groupings. 

Implications oj extents of use of the various bases in the 
various individual subject-matter fields . — The data summarized 
in the preceding paragraphs have the following implications: 
Firet, homogeneous grouping in practice has been introduced 
to provide for individual differences in the academic subjects. 
The bases employed in these subjects have carried over into 
the commercial and the other nonacademic subjects. In 
no other way may one explain the obvious fact that the 
bases most extensively used in all fields are best adapted to 
the academic subject-matter fields. On the whole, the 
dissimilarities of practice with respect to the bases used in 
the academic, and commercial, and other nonacademic 
fields are trivial compared with the similarities. Second, 
bases likely to be valuable in nonacademic fields, for exam- 
ple, results of mechanical aptitude tests, or of tests of physical 
efficiency, are very little used in those fields. 

The 16 bases ranked in the academic and nonacademic 
subject-matter fields . — When the bases are ranked in the order 
of extent of use in the academic and nonacademic subject- 
matter fields (Columns 16 and 17, Table 25), the similarity 
of practice is brought out even more convincingly. For 
example, eight of the bases, namely, intelligence quotient 
from a group mental test (basij|2); educational or achieve- 
ment test age or score (basis 5); educational or achievement 
quotient (bWs 6); health (basis 11); social maturity (basis 
13); physical ipaturity (basis’ 14); type of home environment 
(basis 15); and score from a prognostic test (basis 16) occupy 
precisely the same rank in both academic and nonacademic 
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fields. Four other bases, namely, score or mental age from 
a group mental test (basis 1); average of several teachers’ 
ratings of pupil’s academic ability or intelligence (basis 8); 
intelligence quotient from an individual test (basis 10fc and 
score or mental age from an individual mental test (basis 
9), vary by only half a rank. 

Of the remaining four bases, average scholarship marks in 
all subjects combined (basis 3) vanes by one place; average 
scholarship marks in this or related subjects (basis 4) varies 
by four places; teacher’s rating of pupil’s academic ability 
or intelligence (basis 7) varies by 2.5 places; industry, 
application, or effort (basis 12) varies by 3.5 places. 

The preceding data illustrate still further the rather indis- 
criminating use of bases of grouping in academic and non- 
academic fields. On the one hand it is hardly reasonable to 
suppose that the two types of school work should be so 
similar that eight of the bases used should be equally favored 
in both fields. On the other hand, it is not easy to explain, 
first, why average scholarship marks in this or related sub- 
jects (basis 4) should rank third in point of use in academic 
subject-matter fields and seventh in point of use in non- 
academic fields; or second, why teacher’s rating of pupil’s 
academic aMlity or intelligence (basis 7) should rank 4.5 in 
nonacademic subject-matter fields and 7 in academic subject- 
matter fields. Finally, if industry, application, or effort 
(basis 12), is to be used at all as a basis of grouping, why 
should it rank 2 in nonacademic fields and 5.5 in academic 
fields? ie effort less important in either field? The only 
explanation which the writer can offer is the one previously 
advanced, namely, that most of the schools studied have 
given no systematic attention to grouping in the nonacademic 
subjects. 
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Table 28 . — Rank of each of 16 bases of grouping in each of 11 subject- 

matter fields 
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Variation erf rank in the individual subject-matter fAds . — 
Two bases, type of home environment (basis 15), and score 
from a prognostic test (basis 16), r ank uniformly 15 and 16 
in each of the 11 subject-matter fields. (Table 26.) In- 
telligence quotient from a group mental test (basis 2), rankB 
uniformly first in 10 of the 11 subject-matter fields. It 
ranks 2 in art. Educational or achievement test age or score 
(basis 5), ranks 8 in each field except physical or health 
education (classroom) where it ranks 9. The ranks of the 
remaining bases show more or less fluctuation. Score or 
mental age from an individual mental test (basis 9), ranges 
through 2.5 ranks (12.5 to 14). Intelligence quotient from 
an individual mental test (basis 10), ranges through 3Jj * 
ranks (11.5 to 14). Average scholarship mar k s in all sub- 
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jects combined (basis 3), and average of several teachers’ 
ratings of pupil’s academic ability or intelligence (basis 8) 
range through 4 ranks each (2 to 5 and 4 to 7). Score or 
mental age from a group mental test (basis 1), and health 
(basis 11), each range through 5 ranks (3 to 7 and 9 to 13). 
Average marks in this or related subjects (basis 4), and 
teacher’s rating of pupil’s academic ability or intelligence 
(basis 7), each ranges through 5.5 ranks (2.5 to 7 in each 
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Fiouu V . — Soattergram showing the extoot to which each basis of grouping tends to occupy 
Um some rank in the Individual subject-mat tar fields which it oocuple* in ell subject-matter 
fieidi combined (bases listed on horizontal axis In seme order as In Fig. 26) 

case). Educational or achievement quotient (basis 6), ranges 
through 6 ranks (9 to 14). Industry, application, or effort 
(basis 12), ranges through 7 ranks ,(1 to 7). 

The foregoing facts are summarized in Figure 27. On the 
horizontal axis of this scattergram the 16 bases of grouping 
are arfanged in the rank order of extent o£ use in all fields 
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combined. (See Fig. 26 for rank order of the 16 bases accord- 
ing to extent of use.) Along the vertical axis the frequency 
is indicated with which each basis occupies the same rank in 
individual subject-matter fields which it occupies in all fields 
combined. Read Figure 27 as follows: “Intelligence quo- 
tient from a group mental test” ranked 1 in all fields com- 
bined. It also ranked 1 in 10 of the individual subject- 
matter fields and 2 in 1 individual field. “Average scholar- 
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ship marks in all subjects combined ” ranked 2 in all subject- 
matter fields combined. It also ranked 2 in 6 individual 
subject-matter fields; 3 in 3 fields; 4 in 1 field; and 5 in 1 
field* 

Correlation of 'percentages of use of the 16 bases in academic 
and nonacademic fields. — The actual percentages of use of 


* Tied ranks not shown la the figure. 
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each basis of grouping in the academic subject-matter fields 
in seven types of schools according to grades included were 
plotted on the horizontal axis of Figure 28 and the corre- 
sponding percentages of use in the nonacademic fields on the 
vertical axis. The computed coefficient of correlation was 
0.88 ± 0.01 which shows again that not only the same bases 
tend to be used in academic and in nonacademic fields but 
that the extent of use is much the same in both fields. 

* GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS ASD THE VSE OF 
THE SEVERAL BASES 

The nine most frequently used bases— A detailed compara- 
tive study was made of the extent to which the schools of 
each State are us i n g each of the nine most frequently used 
bases as listed in Figure 26. The findings are not presented 
graphically because similarities in the extent of use of the 
various bases in different geographical areas are much more 
in evidence than differences. For example, the schools report- 
ing from California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania are alike in that they are using, to 
some extent at least, each of the nine bases. Their chief dif- 
ferences inhere in the extent to which “industry, application, 
or effort” is used as a basis of grouping This basis is used 
in not to exceed a fourth of the grouping done by the schools 
reporting from the following States: California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, and Ohio. Schools re- 
porting from Iowa and Pennsylvania use the basis in from a 
fourth to a half of their g^xjuping, while schools reporting from 
New York and Massachusetts use it in from a half to three- 
fourths of their grouping. 

Schools reporting from Missouri are characterized by (1) 
the wide use of group mental tests, intelligence quotient and 
mental age or score being used in from a half to three-fourths 
of their grouping, and (2) no use at all of educational or 
achievement tests for the purpose of homogeneous grouping. 
The second tendency is true also of Alabama, Arizona, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 
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The essential finding . — Many further specific comparisons 
are possible but not profitable. The essential finding is that, 
in general, even the widest differences between States in the 
extent to which the various bases of grouping are being used 
are not much greater than the differences between the indi- 
vidual schools of any given State from which a fairly large 
number of returns was received. 

7. RELATION OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT TO EXTENT OF USB 
OF EACH BASIS 

A 

Es sent ini findings . — The extent to which each of 16 bases 
of grouping (as listed at the beginning of this chapter) is 
used in the academic, nonacademic, and commercial subject- 
matter fields, in schools of each total-enrollment group, is 
shown in Table 27. The use of the intelligence quotient 
from a group mental test (basis 2) increases as the total 
enrollment increases (Column 3, Table 27). Schools with 
total enrollments of 51 to 100 are leaning heavily on aver- 
age scholarship marks in this or related subjects. (Basis 4, 
Column 5.) The only other bases used extensively by these 
smallest schools are teacher’s rating of pupil’s aeftHemic 
ability or intelligence (basis 7, Column 8) and industry, 
application, or effort (basis 12, Column 13). With the pre- 
ceding exceptions, the predominating tendency, as shown by 
inspection of the data of Table 27, is for schools of all sizes 
to use each basis of grouping to about the same extent. 
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Bases emphasized in schools of various sizes. The extents 
to which schools of various sizes are emphasizing the several 
bases are shown graphically in Figure 29. The criterion of 
emphasis is the average deviation. A plus sign in the figure 
means that the given total-enrollment group is employing 
a given basis to an extent which 'exceeds, by more than 
one average deviation, the average use of the basis in all 
sizes of schools. A minus sign in the figure means that the 
given total-enrollment group is employing a given basis to 
on extent which falls below the average by more than one 
average deviation. An N signifies that the given total- 
enrollment group is using a given basis to an amount normal 
for all groups; that is, an amount neither above nor below 
the average of all groups by so much as one average devia- 
tion. With the above definitions, Figure 29 should be self- 
explanatoiy . F or example, in the academic subjects schools 
with total enrollments of 51 to 100 are stressing average 
scholarship marks m this or related subjects (basis 4), and 
are employing teacher’s rating of pupil's academic ability 
or intelligence (basis 7), and industry, application, and 
effort (basis 12) normally. These schools are plainly 
avoiding the extensive use of all other bases as is shown by 
the minus signs. Schools with total enrollments of 101 to 
250 are making normal use of most bases and are empha- 
sizing social maturity (basis 13). Schools with total enroll- 
ments of 251 to 500 are making normal use of most bases 
and are stressing the average of several teachers’ ratings 
of pupil’s academic ability or intelligence (basis 8), and score 
from a prognostic test (basis 16). Schools with total 
enrollments of 601 to 750 are making normal use of 10 
bases and are emphasizing 6 bases, namely, educational 
or achievement test age or score (basis 5); teacher’s rating 
of pupil's academic ability or intelligence (basis 7)* 
industry, application, or effort (basis 12); social maturity 
(basis 13); and physical maturity (basis 14). Schools with 
total enrollments of 751 to l,tXX> are using 12 bases to a 
normal degree and are emphasizing four bases, namely, 
educational or achievement quotient (basis 6), individual 
intelligence-test score or mental age (basis 9), health (basis 
11), and type of home environment (basis 15). Schools of 
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total enrollment of more than 1,000 are employing 12 
bases to a normal extent and are emphasizing 3, namely, 
intelligence quotient from a group mental test (basis 2), 
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teacher’s rating of pupil’s academic ability or intelligence 
(basis 7), and intelligence quotient from an individual test 
(basis 10). 
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Further interpretations are possible for the commercial 
and other nonacademic fields. Careful study of all enroll- 
ment groups in all three types of subject-matter fields shows 
that schools with total enrollment of more than 1,000 are 
following what logically appears to be the most consistent 
and simplified practice. In both academic and commercial 
fields these schools are emphasizing three bases, namely, 
bases 2, 7, and 10, mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
In the nonacademic fields only score from a prognostic test 
(basis 16) is being stressed. 

Summary . — In general, the smallest (51 to 100) and the 
largest (more than 1,000) schools are definitely committed 
to policies of grouping which stress a few bases. Schools 
with enrollments of 251 to 500 also seem to be concentrating 
upon one basis only. The other enrollment groups are 
characterized by more extensive emphasis upon several 
bases. 

S. RELATION OF TYPE OF ORGANIZATION TO EXTENT OF USE OF 

EACH BASIS 

Presentation and interpretation of data . — To show the rela- 
tion of type of organization to the extent of use of each 
basis of grouping, exactly the same method has been em- 
ployed as in the preceding section dealing with total enroll- 
ment and the extent of use of each basis. In Table 28 ^ 
recorded the actual percentages of use of each basis W- 
each type of school classified according to grades included. 
Figure 30, based upon the data of Table 28, may be used for 
purposes of interpretation. The outstanding fact is that 
schools including grades 7 to 9, are by far the most active 
of all types in emphasizing many bases of grouping, 12 bases 
being stressed by these schools in the academic fields, 10 
in the nonacademic fields, and 7 in the commercial fields. 
Schools including grades 7 to 12 are using 14 bases to a normal 
degree and are stressing two, namely, bases 5 and 7. Schools 
including grades 10 to 12 are using nine bases to a normal 
degree and are stressing bases 4 and 11. Schools including 
grades 9 to 12 are using 12 bases to a normal degree but 
are empha s i zing none. Schools including grades 6 'to 11 
are using 5 bases to a normal degree and, are stressing bases 
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3, 7, &nd 12. Schools including grades 8 to 11 arc using 

6 bases to a normal degree and are emphasizing basis 16. 
Finally, the miscellaneous “All others” group are employing 

7 bases to a normal degree and are stressing basis 8. Thus, 
they are again second only to schools including grades 7 
to 9. The reader will recall that this miscellaneous group 
of schools includes predominantly the early grades of the 
secondary school and possesses many characteristics of 
reorganized schools. 
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FmuRic 30. Relative emphasis placed oo each basis of grouping In academic, commercial, and other nonacademic sub- 
jects matter fleids In each type of school as classified according to grades included (key same as for Fig. 79. ace teat) 
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Essential findings.— Therefore, the data of Table 28 and 
Figure 30 serve principally to show the emphasis which 
schools including grades 7 to 9 and the miscellaneous “All 
others ” group are placing upon many bases of grouping in 
the academic, commercial, and other nonacademic subject- 
matter fields. Schools including grades 9 to 12 or grades 
8 to 11 show the least tendency of all types to emphasize 
any bases of grouping in either academic, commercial, or 
other nonacademic subject-matter fields. 

P. SUMMARY 

In this chapter the following facts have been established. 
First, the 289 schools selected for intensive study are using 
16 different bases of grouping in a wide variety of combina- 
tions. No two schools are proceeding along identical lines 
so far as bases used are concerned. 

Second, rating scales are the usual source of data in con- 
nection with the following subjective bases: (1) Teacher’s 
rating of pupil’s academic ability or intelligence; (2) average 
of several teachere’ ratings of pupil’s academic ability or 
intelligence; (3) health; (4) industiy, application, or effort; 
(5) social maturity; (6) physical maturity; and (7) type of 
home environment. However, the data pertaining to these 
bases frequently are not expressed quantitatively. The 
responsibility for all ratings rests heaviest upon the teacher 
and the principal, next in order upon the school nurse, then 
upon the school physician, counselor, attendance officer, 
and family physician. 

Third, 18 per cent of the 289 schools use a single basis of 
grouping. The smallest schools tend toward the exclusive 
use of teachers' marks as a single basis, and the largest 
schools toward results from group mental tests. 

Fourth, although 82 per cent of the schools are using 
composite bases of grouping, none of them is using a predic- 
tion formula or the standard deviation technique. Sixty- 
four schools employ empirical percentage weights to secure 
a composite criterion to be used as a basis for grouping. 

Fifth, of all 16 bases of grouping employed in these schools, 
the intelligence quotient from a group mental test is the 
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most- widely used. 7 Average scholarship marks in all 
subjects combined ranks second, and industry, application 
or effort ranks third. The score from a prognostic test 
ranks at the bottom of the list in the extent of use. 

Sixth, generally speaking, homogeneous grouping has been 
introduced to provide for individual differences of pupils in 
the academic subjects. The bases employed in the academic 
subjects have earned over into the commercial and other 
nonacademic fields. Consequently, the practice of grouping 
in the nonacademic subjects often appears aimless or illogical. 

Seventh, the widest differences between States, in the 
extent to which the various bases of grouping are being used 
are not much greater than the differences between the indi- 
vidual schools of any given Stat$ from which a fairly large 
number of returns were received. 

Eighth, in general, the smallest and the largest schools are 
committed to policies of grouping which stress a few bases. 
Schools with enrollments of 251 to 600 also are tending to 
concentrate upon one basis only. The other enrollment 
groups are emphasizing several bases. 

Ninth, schools including grades 7 to 9 and the miscellane- 
ous “All others” group are stressing many bases of grouping. 
The least tendency to emphasize any particular basis is 
shown by schools including grades 9 to 12 or grades 8 to 1 1 


age or score from a group mental test is also widely used. It follows that 
wwlts of the group mental test In one form or another assume a position of outstanding fm 
portanoe among criteria for forming homogeneous groups. outstanding lm- 


CHAPTER V : OTHER ASPECTS OF HOMOGENEOUS 

GROUPING * ' 

/. FURTHER ESSENTIALS OF PRACTICE 

In Chapter III, Part I, the extent to which 289 highly 
selected schools are employing homogeneous grouping, was 
considered at some length. In Chapter IV, Part I, thefacts 
pertai nin g to the criteria on which grouping is based, were 
offered. Facts will be presented now dealing with’ other 
important aspects of grouping. So far as the schools being 
studied intensively are concerned, the facts have been or- 
ganized to answer the following questions : 

1. How is each pupil’s classification level determined? 

2 To what extent is class sire varied for the different homogeneous 
levels? 

3. How are class sections formed? 

4. What is the practice with respect to transferring pupils from one 
classification level to another? 

6. How often are all pupils reorganized into new Homogeneous 
groups? 

6. To what extent are courses and curriculums modified for the 
different levels? 

?•' To what «*knt is teaching procedure modified for the different 
levels? 


t. DETERMINING EACH PUPIL'S CLASSIFICATION LEVEL 

Varying procedures.— The group to which a pupil is as- 
signed is determined in part by the nature of the data com- 
posing the grouping criterion and in part by the relative 
weights assigned each component. It is further influenced 
in devious ways by the vagaries of personal judgment, since 
some or all of the data usually are handled subjectively. 
Three rather distinct procedures for determining a pupil’s 
initial classification are followed. 

First, a pupil’s place in the order of refined classification 
may depend upon a single measure numerically expressed 
This may be a score earned on a mental or achievement test, 
or it may be a mark in a given subject taken during a pnv 
ce^ng interval of time. Again it may be the numerical 
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average or weighted composite of two or more such marks 
or scores. Finally, it may be the numerical composite result- 
ing from the arbitrary assignment of a percentage weight to 
each of several bases which individually may or may not have 
been expressed numerically. Assuming that the range for 
each homogeneous level has been decided upon, when this 
numerical measure is obtained the pupil’s classification level 
is automatically determined. If any shifts from this classi- 
fication level are made they occur after classes have been in 
session long enough for gross errors to become apparent to the 
teacher. 

Under the second procedure the pupil’s classification level 
is only tentatively determined by the numerical measure. 
Prior to the preparation of the pupil's schedule, other data, 
regarded as significant for the pupil’s final classification, are 
studied. As a result certain pupils are shifted to levels 
higher or lower than those 'indicated by the numerical cri- 
terion. The procedure varies from practice which is highly 
systematic and objective to that which involves a largo 
measure of subjectivity. The numerical criterion against 
which the other data are checked is most frequently the score 
or intelligence quotient from a group mental test. The other 
data usually pertain to health, social maturity, physical 
maturity, type of home environment, or accomplishment in 
various subjects as measured by teachers’ marks. 

The third procedure differs from the second primarily in 
the omission of the tentative numerical criterion. Data for 
each pupil are collected, covering sometimes all 16 bases listed 
in Chapter IV, Part I. These data are studied and a judg- 
ment is rendered to the effect that the pupil probably will do 
his best work in a certain homogeneous group which may be 
designated as X, Y, or Z; 1, 2, or 3; or by some other sym- 
bol. The method is extremely subjective but is frequently 
employed. 

Obviously, either the second or third -procedure leaves much 
to the genius and insight of the individual or committee 
using it. 

Centralised and decentralised responsibility jar determining 
each pupil’s classification level. — The function of deciding 
upon each pupil’s classification level is one of fundamental 
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importance. In practice it is most highly decentralized in 
the smallest schools of total enrollment 51 to 100. (Table 
29.) In 80 per cent of these schools it is a function delegated 
to the classroom teacher, a logical allocation, since homo- 
geneous grouping in the smallest schools is limited to grouping 
within the class section. 


Table 29 . Percentages of- t89 schools of various total enrollments 
having centralised and decentralized agencies of classification 


Enrollment groap 

Agency 

Enrollment group 

Agency 

Etch 
teacher 
for her 
own 
d&sm 

8ome cen- 
tral tgency 
for entire 
school 

Each 
teacher 
tor her 
own 
clams 

Some cen- 
tral agency 
for entire 
school 

61 to 100.. 

80 

20 

601 to 750 . 

15 

fix 

101 to 250 

22 

08 

751 to 1 T 000 

10 

iv 

fit 

251 to 600 

21 

79 

More than 1 000 

IV 

o 

el 

91 



1 
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On the other hand, the responsibility for determining the 
pupil ’8 classification level is highly centralized in the largest 
schools of total enrollment of more than 1,000. In nine- 
tenths of these schools it is the function of a central committee 
which may consist of one or several persons. 

A compromise between centralization and decentralization 
is maintained in some of the larger schools where the duty 
under discussion is performed by supervisors for their sub- 
ject-matter fields or by the department heads for their 
respective departments. 

In practically all schools where a central committee is 
employed to determine the classification level of individual 
pupils the committee consists of the principal usually assisted 
either by members of the teaching staff, administrative or 
clerical help, assistant or vice principals, the director of re- 
search, or the guidance department. Others occasionally 
charged with full responsibility for classifying the 'pupils of 
the entire school are: The research or measurements depart- 
ment, the guidance department, examiners, deans,, or 
registrars. 

Usually the function is centralized in each type of school 
according to grades included except in schools including 
grades 8 to 11. (Table 30.) Central agencies of classification 
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are maintained in more than 90 per cent of the schools includ- 
ing grades 7 to 9, and of schools of the miscellaneous "AH 
others” type; in 75 per cent or more of the schools including 

grades 9 to 12 or grades 10 to 12 ; and in more than 50 per cent 

of the schools including grades 7 to 12 or grades 6 to 11. On 
the other hand, the decentralized plan is used in more than 
half the schools including grades 8 to 11. Thus, the central 


Table 30— Percentages of schools of different types of organisation having 
centralized and decentralized agencies of classification 


Type of organisation 

Agency 

Type of organisation 

Agency 

Each 
teacher 
for her 
own 
classes 

Some cen- 
tral agency 
for the 
entire 
school 

Each 
teacher 
for her 
own 

n\nmm 

Some cen- 
tral agency 
for the 
entire 
school 

7 to 9 

8 

92 

7 to ij. 


- 

9 to 12 

14 

88 

6 to 11 

OO 

iA 

£ 

io to n 

25 

75 

8 to 11 

fU 

Aft 





All others 

vJU 

4 

» 

M 


agency of classification is predominant in those types of 
schools shown by the data of preceding chapters to be naing 
homogeneous grouping most extensively. It is profitless to 
conjecture whether the central agency is tl\e cause of the 
extensive grouping program or the extensive^grouping pro- 
gram has necessitated a centra] agency. 

J. ARRANGING CLASS SIZE 

Theory compared with practice .— In the formation of homo- 
geneous class sections the policy of the school with respect to 
class size must be considered. However, the factors which 
determine the pupil-teacher ratio for the entire school are not 
matters of concern in this report. Regardless of the typical 
class size which may be adopted for the entire school, educa- 
tionists have advocated on theoretical grounds smaller classes 
for the slow and larger classes for the more capable. To what 
extent is this theory paralleled by practice? 

&ize oj class for slow, average, and fast groups . — The preced- 
ing question is answered by the following facte: The median 
numbere of pupils enrolled in the alow, average, and fast 
sections, respectively, are 26.7, 32.3, and 34.6; that is, the 
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median class section for the lowest level contains five or six 
fewer pupils than the median class section for the middle 
level, and eight fewer pupils than the median class section for 
the highest level. (Columns 2,4,and6,Table31.) Forty-one 
per cent of all slow groups are in class sections of 24 or fewer 
pupils. By way of contrast only 19 per cent of the average 
groups and only 6 per cent of the fast groups are in class 
sections of 24 or fewer pupils. At the other end of the distri- 
bution it appears that 3 per cent of the slow groups, 10 per 
cent of the average groups, and 15 per cent of the fast groups 
are in class sections of 40 or more pupils. In the formation of 
class sections for pupils of varying homogeneous levels a 
definite effort appears to be made to schedule fewer pupils 
to the slow sections than to the average sections and more 
pupils to the fast sections than to average sections. 


Table 31 . Typical number of pupili per dost section for slow, average, 
and fast groups, and typical number per dose section for the entire 
school 


Omm rise 

8b 

w 

Average 

Fast 

Entire school 

Fre- 

quency 

Per 

cent 

Fre- 

quency 

Per 

cent 

Fre- 

quency 

Per 

cent 

Fre- 

quency 

Per 

cent 

1 

9 

t 

4 

1 

• 

7 

9 

• 

Fewer than 15 

7 

3 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

o 

15 to 19 

25 

12 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

o 

30 to 94. 

57 

30 

14 

7 

6 

8 

15 

7 

25 to 39 

57 

20 

54 

25 

28 

13 

63 

28 

30 to 34 

50 

20 

74 

>4 

74 

34 

79 

35 

35 to 39 

16 

7 

47 

22 

70 

32 

48 

21 

40 or more 

6 

9 

21 

10 

33 

15 

30 

9 

Total 


100 

215 

100 

315 

100 

237 

100 

Median 

25. 7 


313 


34.6 


31.2 









A FORMING CLASS SECTIONS 

* 

An illustration . — The three procedures for determining a 
pupil’s classification level (already described under sec. 2) 
influence greatly the methods to be employed in the formation 
of class sections. Under the fint or second procedure for 
determining a pupil’s classification level, a numerical criterion 
is used, as was explained in section 2 of this chapter. Pupils’ 
scores range in a continuous series. Therefore, the. lowest 
ahd the highest levels must be defined more or less arbitrarily 
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in terms of a range of scores. Three distinct ways of accom- 
plishing this delimitation are being used. (Table 32.) In 
the illustration 270 pupils are enrolled in a given grade and 
subject. The lowest measure on the grouping criterion is 68, 
the highest 144. The range of the middle third is 90 to 110. 
The typical class size for the entire school is 30. 

Tabl» 32 . — Illustrating three ways of sectioning 170 pupils in a given 
subject or grade by means of a numerical grouping criterion 


First 

method 

Second method 

'third method 

Number 
of class 
sections 

Range of 
class scores 

Number 
of cbas 
sections 

Ran*e of 
class scores 

Number 
of class 
sections 

Ranee of 
class scores 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

I 

3 

3 

3 

88-80 

00-110 

111-144 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

C8-78 

77-83 

84-80 

90-V7 

98-103 

109-110 

111-118 

119-130 

131-144 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

08-93 

78-103 

88-113 

08-123 

108-133 

118-144 

















0 


9 


9 






One too y oj determining the ranges oj measures Jor the various 
class sections. By the first method the range of measures, for 
any class section of a given level, is that of the corresponding 
one-third of the total distribution, or in this particular 
instance, 68 to 89 for a slow section, 90 to 110 for an average 
section, and 111 to 144 for a fast section. In other words, the 
person doing the grouping decides that the heterogeneity of 
each class section, so far as the grouping criterion is concerned, 
shall be approximately one-third that of the entire distribu- 
tion. 1 If there is to be no differentiation of class size for the 
different levels, nine sections will be formed, each consisting 
of 30 pupils. Three of these will be alow sections ranging 
approximately from 68 to 89 on the grouping criterion; three 
will be average sections ranging approximately from 90 to 
110; and three will be fast sections ranging approximately 
from 111 to 144. (Table 32.) In case fewer pupils are to be 
scheduled to each slow section and more pupils to each fast 

. > Tht* would be more nearly approximated U the rm#> at the total attribution. rtUur than 
lb« number of pupils, were divided Into third*. 
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section the 90 pupils of the lowest third will be scheduled, in 
four class sections, each consisting of 22 or 23 pupils and each 
ranging approximately from 68 to 89 on the grouping crite- 
rion; and the 90 pupils of the highest third will be scheduled 
in two. oj ass sections, each consisting of 45 pupils and each 
ranging approximately from 111 to 144 on the grouping 
criterion. 

A second way oj determining the ranges oj measures for the 
various class sections.— By the second method, if the nine 
class sections are to be equal in size the person doing the 
grouping merely counts off 30 pupils from say the lower end 
of the distribution. These pupils form the slowest class 
section, in this instance, ranging on the grouping criterion 
from 68 to 76. The next 30 pupils, with classification score 
ranging from 77 to 83 make up the second slowest class sec- 
tion, and so on until the nine class sections are formed. 
Class size is easily varied by counting off fewer pupils for 
each class section in the lower part of the distribution and 
more pupils in the upper part. 

With respect to the grouping criterion the second method 
secures greater homogeneity than the first. The most homo- 
geneous sections, however, are ohtained near the middle of 
the distribution as by the first method. 

A third way of determining the ranges oj measures for the 
various class sections. — Under the third method a definite 
range is decided upon which shall be constant for each class 
section. In the illustration (Table 32) this range is 26 
points. While there is considerable freedom in the selection 
of a constant range, nevertheless, limits are set partly by 
the number of pupils available and partly by the class size 
desired* The entire procedure is, of course, empirical. Only 
one of the 289 schools being studied is using this method. 

With the present distribution the desired range is obtained 
by selecting 30 pupils whose scores range froni 68 to 93, 
another 30 whose scores range from 78 to 103, and so on! 
This results in class sections which overlap in a definite way. 
For example, in the present instance the consecutive class 
sections overlap by a constant amount of 16 points (68 to 
93, 78 to 103, etc.). Moreover, the alternating class sections 
overlap by six points. For instance, a pupil whose grouping 
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criterion was 88 to 93 might be placed in the first, second, or 
the third class section. Those using this method claim that 
it produces a desirable mixture of slow and average or aver- 
age and fast pupils while avoiding the extremely wide range 
prevailing in chance groupings. In the present case the 
possible range obtained from chance grouping is 68 to 144, 
or 77 points. 

Results of the various methods— The third method stabilizes 
the range from class section to class section more than either 
the first or second method. Under the first method the 
range of the middle third is invariably less than the range 
of either the lowest or highest third, and under the second 
method the class sections formed near the middle of the 
distribution will have a narrower range than sections of the 
same size formed at either end. 

The third procedure * for determining a' pupil’s classification 
level (is related to formation of doss sections . — The third pro- 
cedure for determining a pupil’s classification level (described 
under sec. 2 entitled “ Determining where each pupil belongs”) 
involves no numerical criterion. After careful study of the 
data the person doing the classifying decides that the pupil 
is fast, average, or slow; an X, a Y, or a Z; an 8,, 8„ or 8,; 
or what not, depending upon the terminology employed! 
Within a given level pupils are undifferentiated and class 
sections may be formed immediately, due respect being given 
to the accepted policies of the school concerning class size 
for the different levels. 

6. ACCURACY OF PLACEMENT AND CAUSES OF TRANSFER 

The ideal and the practical . — It is One thing to assign each 
pupil a classification index, to establish a policy with respect 
to class size, and to set up a certain degree of heterogeneity 
as the standard for each class section. It is another thing 

to realize these ideals completely in the daily schedule. Most 

program makers readily concede that the ideal is only 
approximated in practice. But they are not reaching for 
the moon. They have no sighs for the unattained. They 
seem quite uniformly convinced that they do secure a reduc- 
tion of hete rogeneity, a refinement of classification which 
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results in an improved educative environment. Instead of 
deploring the misplacement of the few, they take pleasure 
in the better placement of the many. They face what to 
them is a service problem,* and not a problem of controlled 
experimentation. They feel that expediency must be 
reckoned with. They must weigh the possible advantages 
of completely accurate placement against the disadvantages 
which must be endured, and the concessions which must be 
made, to secure it. On the one hand, they do not minimize 
the importance of accurate placement nor reduce their efforts 
to secure it. On the other hand, in the practical situation 
few administrators are obsessed with the Utopian notion that 
a perfect homogeneity can or must prevail. 

The extent of misplacement and transfer . — The extent to 
which some misplacement is necessary varies with the size 
of the school and the nature of the grouping criterion. Two 
hundred and forty-four of the 289 schools find some mis- 
placement unavoidable. The amount of misplacement, re- 
ported by schools which keep such records, varies from 1 to 
10 per cent of the total enrollment with the median at 3 per 
cent. The degree of misplacement is greatest in small schools 
and least in the largest schools. No essential differences are 
noted for schools classified according to grades included. 

Most schools do not keep a systematic record of either 
misplacement or transfers. (Table 33.) Some have dis- 
continued such a record after trial as a task which does not 
justify the labor entailed. Thirteen per cent of the largest 
schools (total enrollment of more than 1,000) and 43 per cent 
of the smallest schools which do any grouping into class sec- 
tions (total enrollment 101 to 250) keep records of misplaced 
pupils. About the same percentages keep records of transfers. 

The chief causes of misplacement— Necessity of balancing 
class size, irregular schedules, election of special subjects 
such as music (orchestra, band, and glee club), and the ar- 
rangement of special programs for pupils who must earn a 
portion of the family incorfb or who for some other reason are 
present only a portion of the school day, are the chief causes 
of misplacement. 


• Wtplea, Douglas*, sad Tyler. Ralph Winfred. B— wh 
New York, The Macmillan Co., UK. pp 13 - 18 . 
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Table 33. — Percentages of schools keeping record of misplaced pupils 
and of pupils transferred during a given semester 


Enrollment group 

Record of 
misplaced 
pupils 

I 

Record of 
transfers 

Enrollment group 

m 

Record of 
misplaced 
pupils 

Record of 
transfers 

M to 100 

20 

20 

501 to 750 

15 

Q 

101 to 250 | 

43 

34 

751 to 1.000 

29 

29 

251 to 500 j 

* 

21 

More than 1,000 

13 

13 


Reasons jor transfer of pupils from one homogeneous level to 
another . — The most fj^Njuent reason for the transfer of pupils 
from one homogeneous level to another is the teacher’s judg- 
ment that the pupil was misplaced. (Table 34.) It is the 
only reason assigned in the replies from more than a third of 
the largest schools. It is the most frequent reason for trans- 
fer in more than 90 per cent of schools with total enrollment 
of 101 or more. The second most frequent reason for transfer 
is the necessity for balancing class size. In most schools 
consideration is given also to the request of the pupil or the 
parent for transfer. 

Other reasons sometimes assigned for transfer are: Achieve- 
ment-test results, counselor’s request, improvement or 
deterioration of pupil’s work, discipline reasons to secure 
change of companions, scheduling difficulties, election of 
special subjects such as music, and arrangement of special 
programs for pupils who can attend only part time. 


Table 34. — Reasons for transfer of pupils from one homogeneous level to 
another, ranked in order of percentage frequency for second semester of 
19 £ 9— 30 
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t FREQUENCY OF COMPLETE REORGANIZATION OF 
HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS 

Variation of practice.— In a few schools the groups are 
reorganized after each issue of marks— that is, every 4 to 
12 weeks— by a systematic transfer of misplaced pupils. 
Scheduling difficulties impede this process in all except the 
largest schools. 

Reorganization in school* of different types.— Usually the 
frequency of reorganization of homogeneous groups is deter- 
mined by the frequency of promotion. Schools including 
grades 7 to 9 show considerably greater tendency than any 
other type of school to reorganize semiannually. Other 
types are about equally divided between annual 'and semi- 
annual reorganization. (Table 35.) 

Reorganization in schools of different sizes.— Only 20 per 
cent of the smaller schools (51 to 100) reorganize semi- 
annually as compared with 74 per cent of the larger schools 
(lable 36.) There is a distinct tendency for semiannual 
reorganization to increase and annual reorganization to 
decrease as the total enrollment increases. 

(In Tables 35 and 36 “Other’' includes periods of 5, 8, 9, 
10, and 12 weeks. These are 'the intervals at which marks 
are issued in the respective schools.) 


Ta ,® L , E to-— Percentage of schools of different types, according to orade 


Reorganization occurs 


Type of organ Uatlon 

Every 
4 weeks 

Every 
fl weeks 

Each 

semes- 

ter 

Each 

year 

• 

I 

S 

4 

1 

7 to 9 

7 to 12 

10 to 12 

0 

3 

q 

7 

4 

60 

41 

19 

47 

4(5 

42 

00 

9 to 12 

1 

A 

u 

A 

54 

fltoll 

u 

A 


8 to 11 

1/ 

A 

u 

A 

40 

40 

43 

All others 

u 

3 

u 

40 


3 

43 


Other 


8 

& 

0 

1 

0 

20 

8 


Total 

(per 

cent) 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* 


% 
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Table 36 . — Percentage of schools of different total enrollments reorganizing 
pupils at various intervals of time into new homogeneous groups 


Raorganiiation occurs 


EaroHxnezit group 

Every 

4 weets 

Every 

0 weeks 

Each 

«mee- 

Ur 

Each 

ymr 

Other 

Total 

<P» 

cent) 

1 

? 

S 

4 

1 

« 

7 

61 to 100 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

100 

101 lo 250 

0 

5 

39 

53 

2 

100 

251 to 500 

2 

3 

40 

51 

4 

100 

501 to 750 

4 

2 

39 

43 

9 

100 

751 to 1.000 

0 

3 

00 

32 

5 

100 

More than 1,000 

0 

3 

74 

19 

4 

IX 


7 MODIFICATION OF COURSES 

Relation of modification of courses to size of school .— The 
respondents were asked to designate the grades and subjects 
in which they had developed carefully modified courses for 
different homogeneous levels and to state which courses they 
regarded as sufficiently successful to be worthy of study by 
others. No schools of ninth-grade enrollment of fewer than 
30 reported carefully modified courses in any grade or sub- 
ject. (Fig. 31.) However, 8 per cent of schools with iSith- 
grade enrollments 30 to 59 report the careful adaptation 
of at least some courses to the various homogeneous 
levels. The percentage increases as the size of the school 
increases until 48 per cent of schools with ninth-grade en- 
rollments 500 to 1,0Q9 report carefully modified courses in 
some subjects. 

No schools with ninth-grade enrollment of fewer than 100 
estimate their modified courses to be worthy of study by 
others. From 6 per cent (grade enrollment 100 to 249) to 
20 per cent (grade enrollment 500 to 1,000) of the schools of 
other ninth-grade enrollment groups express a measure of 
confidence in the merit of such differentiation of courses as 
they have made. 

The extent to which courses are being carefully modified 
increases as the total enrollment increases. (Table 37.) 
In this respect the smallest schools are doing no thin g 
About one school in eight of total enrollment 101 to 250, 
one in seven of total enrollment 251 to 750, and one in three 
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of total enrollment of more than 750, are carefully differen- 
tiating certain courses. 

Only the larger schools (total enrollment 751 or more) are 
considerably inclined to regard their efforts at modification 
of courses as worthy of study by others. 



ninth-grade 

ENROLLMENT 


PER CENT 


less thw 30 
30 59 
6Q£9 
100 249 
250 499 
500 1000 


Ow 1000 


^°°' S °' dif,ere ° t nlnth ^ enroltoenu reporting courses 
^ «^ch bomown^us level, aod percent of scboob reeardu* their 
oour9Q0 is worthy of study by others 


T aL iChooU of total-enroUment group pro- 

ndtng carefully modified court et for each homogeneous level and 
percentages providing count* regarded a* worthy of study by others 


a 

Enrollment group 

Carefully 

modified 

courses 

Modified 
courses 
worthy 
of study 

Enrollment group 

I 

Carefully 

modified 

courses 

M to 100 

0 

12 

14 

0 

0 

2 

501 to 750 , 

751 to 1 000 


101 to 280 

31 

35 

251 to 500.. 

More then 1,000 




Modified 
courses 
worthy 
of study 


0 

11 

14 


Relation of modification of courses to types of school organiza- 
tion— Schools including grades 6 to 1 1 or grades 8 to 1 1 
report no carefully modified courses which they regard as 
worthy of study by others. (Table 38.) Six per cent of 
schools including grades 7 to 12 report some differentiated 
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courses and all regard the courses as meriting study by others. 
About a third of (1) the schools of the miscellaneous “All 
others” type, (2) the schools including grades 7 to 9, (3) the 
schools including grades 9 to 12, and (4) schools including 
grades 10 to 12, have some modified courses. 

Schools including grades 7 to 9 or grades 10 to 12 are most 
inclined to regard their modified courses as sufficiently 
evolved to be worthy of study by others. Some significance 
may be attached to the fact that the reorganized schools have 
greater confidence than other types of schools in the success 
of their efforts to modify courses for different ability levels. 
The fact may reflect a greater emphasis placed by reorganized 
schools on provisions for the individual student. 


Table 38. Percentages of schools of each type of organization providing 
carefully modified courses for each homogeneous level , and 'percentages 
providing courses regarded as worthy of study by others 


Type of organisation 

Care- 

fully 

modi- 

fied 

courses 

Modi- 

fied 

courses 

worthy 

of 

study 

Type of organization 

Care- 

fully 

modi* 

fled 

courses 

Modi- 

fied 

courses 

worthy 

of 

study 

7 to 12 

fl 

fl 

9 to 12 

32 

3 

6 to 1 1 

0 

0 

10 to 12 

rj 


7 to 9 

30 

12 

All others, miscellaneous. 

iM 

31 

13 

7 


Specific grades and subject-matter fields where courses have 
been carejuUy modified. — In general, differentiation of courses 
has advanced much farther in grades 7, 8, and 9 than in 
grades 10, 11, and 12, there being three times as many 
modified courses in the former grades as in the latter. 
(Table 39.) Courses are modified more frequently in the 
ninth grade than in any other single grade. 

In each grade English leads all other subject-matter 
fields in the number of differentiated courses. However, 
m grades 7 and 8 mathematics is a close second and social 
studies a fairly close third. In grade 9 the three subject- 
matter fields rank in the same order but En g lish has materially 
increased its lead over the other two. In grades 10 to 12 the 
frequency of modified courses in all subject-matter fields 
decreases, but English continues to lead by a wide margin 
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with 50 differentiated courses as compared with 16 for 
mathematics and 20 for social studies. Throughout all 
grades science ranks as a distant fourth. In science there 
are a total of but 51 modified courses (Column 9 Table 39) 
as compared with 89 for social studies, 102 for mathematics, 
and 153 for English. Only scattering attempts have been 
made to differentiate courses in foreign language, art com- 
mercial subjects, industrial and household arts; no attempt 
has been made in these schools to differentiate courees in 
other subject-matter fields. 

Table 39 .— Courses carefully modified for different homogeneous leveti 


Subject 


English 

Mathematics I”"*’"””]”' 

Social studies ” 

Science.. 

Foreign language 

Art 

Commercial subject* 

Industrial and household art*. 

Total 


Frequency of carefully modified courses— Grades 


29 

28 

23 

14 


96 


90 


43 

30 

23 

14 

2 

1 

1 

1 

115 


10 

11 

| 12 

13 

| Total 

1 

• 

| 7 

8 

• 

21 

16 

13 

2 

153 

8 

4 

4 


102 

8 

fl 

6 


89 

3 

3 

3 


51 

2 

1 

1 


6 

1 

1 

1 


6 

1 

1 



3 





3 

44 

32 | 
1 

28 

2 

413 


Relation of amount of grouping in each subject-matter field 
to the frequency of carefully modified courses.— The preponder- 
ance of carefully modified courses in English can not be 
ascribed entirely ti> the fact that more offerings in English 
than in any other subject-matter field are presented to pupils** 
in homogeneous groups. The percentages of all offerings pre- 
sented to pupils in ‘^homogeneous groups have been shown 
(Fig. 16) to be as follows: English, 70; mathematics, 62; 
social studies, 61; science, 54; foreign language, 46; art, 29; 
commercial subjects, 39; industrial and household arts, 32. 
Taking English as a base, one finds 88 per cent as much 
Rouping in mathematics as in English; 87 per cent as much 
in social studies; 77 per cent as much in science; 66 per cent 
as much in foreign language; 41 per cent as much in art; 56 
per cent as much in commercial subjects; and 47 per cent 
as much in industrial and household arts. From this latter 
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senes of percentages one may compute that, if carefully 
modified courses were proportionately as frequent in the 
other subject-matter fields as in English, the series of fre- 
quencies given in Column 9, Table 39, would read as follows: 
Mathematics, 134; social studies, 133; science, 118; foreign 
language, 101; art, 63; commercial subjects, 86; industrial 
and household arts, 72. In other words, 0.8 as many care- 
fully modified courses were actually reported in mathematics, 
0.7 as many in social studies, 0.5 as many in science, 0. 1 as 
many in foreign language or art, 0.04 as many in industrial 
and household arts, and 0.03 as many in commercial subjects, 
as would have been reported if modified courses occurred pro- 
portionately as frequently, in these subject-matter fields as 
in English. 

8 modification of teachino procedure 
Greater progress in modifying teaching procedure than in 
modifying subject matter .— Differentiation of teaching pro- 
cedure has advanced much farther than differentiation of 
subject matter. (Compare Figs. 31 and 32.) There are 
several reasons why this is true. In many systems subject 
matter is still rather rigidly and uniformly prescribed for all 
pupils; hence there is greater freedom to experiment with 
differentiated teaching procedures than with differentiated 
subject matter. Then again psychological studies have been 
directed more often toward differences between dull and 
bright pupils in the manner of learning and the capacity for 
learning than toward the kinds of subject matter best 
adapted to each type of pupil. Summaries of the findings of 
these studies are now being used by many schools as guides 
to the differentiation of teaching procedure. Then also 
part of the un analyzed art of teaching has consisted always 
in the teacher s capacity to sense the needs of the learner and 
to provide for them. Hence, when good teachers receive a 
homogeneous group they are quick to recognize that certain 
teaching techniques are in order. 

Modifying teaching procedure within the class section— Ob- 
viously the demands upon the teacher are quite different 
when pupils are grouped withi n the class section than when 
pupils are grouped into class sections. In the former case 
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ninth-grade 

ENROLLMENT 

less than 30 



r ° f diff#r * nt ninth-grade enrollments reporting carefully 

modiaed teaching prooednree for each homogeneous level and percentages j 

ing their modified procedures as worthy of study by others of schools regard- 



° f ~ Ch niDth - grBd * •nrollment group carefully modifying 

CltM >tCti0n ' f ° r STOap9 of dlfferen ‘ levels, and percent^ 
msardlng their modifications as worthy of study by others 
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some kind of difforonti&tod unit Bssignmcntfi seems essential 
to success. In the latter case either the unit method or more 
traditional procedures may be used. 

It has already been shown (Ch. Ill, Pt. I) that small 
schools do more grouping within the class section than large 
. schools. Therefore, it might be anticipated that differentia- 
tion of teaching procedure within the doss section is a practice 
more common to small than to large schools, which is the 
essential fact set forth by Figure 33. Only a very small per- 
centage of schools of any size estimate their plans to be so 
successful as to merit study by others. (Fig. 33 and Column 
3, Table 40.) However, the percentage of estimated success 
is relatively large in the small schools. No significant differ- 
ences appear for schools of different types according to grades 
included. 

T ABL ® 40 —Percentage of schools of each total-enrollment group carefully 
modifying leaching procedure within the class section for groups of 
different levels and percentage regarding their modifications as worthy 
of study by others y 


Enrollment group 

Modify- 
ing teach- 
ing pro- 
cedure 

Regard- 
ing tbeir 
proced- 
ure as 
worthy of 
study 

Enrollment group 

Modify- 
ing teach- 
ing pro- 
cedure 

Regard- 
ing their 
proced- 
ure as 
worthy of 
study 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

M to 100 

100 

20 

501 to 750 



101 to 250 

48 

0 

751 to 1,000 

JU 

52 

2 

a 

251 to 500 


5 

Mora than 1 non 




muiV Mil II i|UW.. v 

35 

0 


Modifying teaching procedure lor homogeneous groups 
scheduled in separate class sections.— It has already been 
shown (Ch. Ill, Pt. I) that grouping into class sections is 
- * the dominant practice in the larger schools. Whether the 
schools are classified according to ninth-grade enrollment 
(Fig. 32) or total enrollment (Table 41) the essential fact is 
that larger schools are differentiating teaching procedure 
more consistently than small schools and are meeting with 
somewhat greater success. However, only 13 per cent of 
schools with ninth-grade enrollment of more than 1,000 
(Fig. 32) and 7 per cent of schools with total enrollment of 
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o-aXzr- 4i) ^ ^ stiempis - -*«* 

: TJ* organisation of the data according to grades included 
in the vanous schools yields no relationships of any great 
significance. Schools including grades 8 to 11 an/gSdes 
6 to 11 estimate no success with differentiated tefdling 
procedures. However, only 7 per cent of (1) schools of the 
misceUaneous < “ AU others” type, (2) schools including grades 
i to 9 and (3) schools including grades 10 to 12, arTd Ly 4 
per cent of (1) schools mcluding grades 7 to 12 and (2) schools 
including grades 9 to 12 regard their differentiated teaching 
procedures sufficiently successful to merit study by others. 

carefully modifi^tewh^^^ediree report,n 9 
scheduled in separate class sections A homogeneous level 


Enrollment group 

Modify- 
log teach- 
in* pro- 
cedures 

Regarding 
modified 
proce- 
dure* si 
worthy of 
study 

Enrollment group 

Modify- 
ing teach- 
ing pro- 
cedures 

SI lo 100 

101 to 250 

0 

32 

54 

0 

Ml to 750 ... 

53 

251 to 500... 

0 

751 to 1,000 

40 


5 

More than 1.000 
4 

59 


Regarding 
modified 
proce- 
dures as 
worthy of 
study 


"P'V" moatjuxuwiu o) teaching procedure.— The Dalton 
plan, the Mormon plan, the Winnetka technique, the project 
eumiriiim, ° r ,? me COmbm “' Jon of ‘wo or more of the* La 
, , r m n ^ “ nt 10 60 P® r “ nt o' the schools of 
t^- enrc "r gr ° UP - ° ther reported Pl"». methods 
i ^ rrequen . c 5' of their us « are : The contrac t 
plan the unit plan, supervised study, laboratory plan, job- 

sheet plan, the qualitative assignment, the problem method 
and the groupstudy plan * A common characteristic of most 
of these plans or techniques is the unit assignment, a fact 
brought out by Part II of this report which is given over “a 
comparative study of these and related proSduresTor hi- 
dmduahzmg instruction. Evidently plana characterized by 
unit assignment and homogeneous grouping are regarded 
m pract,c<! “ complementary rather than aa alternative 
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procedures. Of the selected group of schools being studied 
for outstanding practices in homogeneous grouping the 
reorganized schools are making most use of plans character- 
ized by the unit assignment. Schools of all sizes and types 
report plans characterized by the unit assignment to function 
more effectively in homogeneous than in heterogeneous 
groups. 

t SUMMARY 

A central agency for classifying pupils predominates in 
schools using homogeneous grouping most extensively; that 
is, in large schools, and in schools of the reorganized type. 

Three distinct procedures are followed in determining each 
pupil’s classification level. Two of these procedures employ 
a single numerical criterion. The third omits the numerical 
criterion. Where single numerical criteria are used three - 
different methods are employed in determining the range of 
scores for each classification level. 

In the schools studied a definite effort appears to be made 
to schedule fewer pupils to slow sections than to the average 
sections, and more pupils to the fast sections than to average 
sections. 

Few administrators relieve that a perfect homogeneity can 
or must prevail. Misplacement of pupils varies from 1 to 10 
per Cent of the total enrollment with the median at 3 per cent. 
The chief causes of misplacement are: The necessity of 
balancing class size, irregular schedules, the election of special 
subjects such as music (orchestra, band, and glee club), and 
the arrangement of special programs for pupils who for one 
reason or another can be present for only a portion of the 
school day. The chief reasons for transferring a pupil fro/n 
one level to another, in the order of frequency, are : Teacher’s 
judgment that the pupil was misplaced, the necessity of 
balancing class size, the request or objection of the pupil, and 
the request or objection of the parent. ^ 

Usually the frequency with which all pupils are reorganized 
into new homogeneous groups is determined by the frequency 
of promotion. 

The percentage of carefully modified courses for the different 
classification levels increases with increase in grade enroll- 
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ment. However, even among the largest echools less than a 
half report any carefully modified courses in nnv subject 
Only the larger schools regard their efforts as worth} of 

2? 0therS ' Th6 r rgamZed 8cho '' ls »"> more inclined 
than the unreoigaimed schools to regard their modified 

courses as worthy of study. Three times as many moZId 

coursre are reported in grade, 7, 8, and 9 as in grades 10 lT 

an 12. Carefully modified courses (ire reported in eight 

subject-matter fields. English leads the list in the propoluon 

of ccrefiil y modified courses. The other seven subject- 

'"TL ^ “ the rank order of Proportion of carefully 
modified courses are: Mathematics, social studies, science 

oreign language, art, industrial and household arts and 
commercial subjects. ’ ua 

^fferentiation of teaching procedure has advanced 
much farther than the differentiation of subject matter 
brnafi schools are differentiating teaching procedure within 
fibe dasa section much more extensively than largo schools 
Schools using homogeneous grouping are malungZtensive 
u» of plans characterized by the unit assignment. These 
schools report the unit assignment to be more effective in 
homogeneous than in heterogeneous groups. 
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CHAPTER VI : HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING IN 
INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS AND SYSTEMS 

I. METHOD OF PRESENTATION 

Illustrating the data oj previous chapters . — The practices of 
individual schools and school systems, which are briefly 
summarized in this chapter have been selected with reference 
to their value in illustrating the findings set forth in the 
preceding chapters. The illustrations naturally deal with (1 ) 
bases of grouping, (2) collection and organization of data 
for grouping, (3) use of the data to classify pupils, (4) mis- 
placement of pupils, (5) transfer of pupils from one level to 
another, (6) differentiated content, (7) differentiated teach- 
ing procedure, (8) homogeneous grouping and special classes, 
and (9) certain miscellaneous features. 

The reader may wonder why the materials of the chapter 
are not presented under the above logical headings rather 
than under the names of the individual schools or systems 
the practices of which are summarized. The answer is that 
while each illustration has been chosen to exemplify some par- 
ticular feature of homogeneous grouping in current practice, 
nevertheless a feature isolated completely from other charac- 
teristics or practices of the school loses its illustrative value 
and becomes merely a statistical datum which adds nothing 
at all to the treatment of grouping already given in preceding 
chapters. 

A summary and a key. — However, an effort has been made 
to secure the additional benefits of logical organization by 
means of the following outline in which the features illus- 
trated in the chapter are outlined under 9 main heads and 
36 subheads. Following each head or subhead are numbers, 
corresponding to the section numbers of the chapter, indicat- 
ing the schools or systems whose practices in grouping sen e 
to illustrate a given phase of grouping. The outline should 
serve bdth as a summary and as a means of ready reference 
to illustrative material bearing upon any feature of homo- 
geneous grouping in practice. 
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U 

Bases of grouping: v 

Aims of pupils and past achievement 

College-entrance objectives 

Composite of many factors ^ jq j j 12 13 14 

Diagnostic tests ’ j ^ 

Intelligence quotient, teacher’s estimate and elementary- 

school marjLS--.- ^ 

Intelligence quotient and teacher’s marks 3 

Numerical measure, single »> 

Physical-capacity index _ _ 10 

Prognostic tests 15 

Sex * 7 10 

Teacher’s judgment 15 17 

Collection and organixation of data for grouping: 

Classification card for summarizing data 78 10 11 

Graphical presentation of data for each child 7 8 

I Tin ted instructions to persons gathering data ^ jq 

Reducing data to sigma indexes ^ 

Translating data into ages, 7 

l se of data to classify pupils: 

Central agency of grouping 3 4 12 

Continuation of elementary-school grouping into the second- 

ary school. 4 n 12 , 3 

Number of levels’provided for 12 13 15 2() 

Symbols to designate ability levels 9 

Systematic classification using large amount of data.. 7, 9 ? 10, 14 

Misplacement of pupils 4 9 ^ j 7 

Transfers from one level to another 2, 4, 13 , 14 17 19 

Differentiated content: 

Assignments, modified 2, 9, 12, 15 , 17 , 18 , 20 

Different examinations for each ability level 5 

Homogeneity through election of differentiated curriculum*. 4 

Principles of differentiation of subject matter 20 

Differentiated teaching procedure: 

Modified techniques. 5, 9 , 12 , 15, 16 , 17, 20 

Objectives in mathematics for slow pupils 12 

Principles governing work with slow pupils 12 

Homogeneous grouping and special classes: 

Segregation of failures 15 

Segregation of gifted 20 

Selecting groups to be accelerated 14 

Miscellaneous: 

Grouping in elective subjects 15 

Heterogeneity of intelligence quotients where many bases 

are used 12 

Homogeneous groups formed in each curriculum 6 , 14 

Interpreting sigma scores H 


12 * 40 **- 
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As a rule the materials of this chapter have applied to all 
subject-matter fields. However, specific references are made 
to individual subject-matter fields as follows: 


English 

Latin 

Mathematics _ 

Modern lanpuacos . 
Physical education 

Science 

Social studies 


15 , 16 , 17 , 18 , 19 , 20 

15 , 16 . 17 

„ 12 , 15 , 16 . 20 

15 , 16 , 20 

16 

16 , 17 , 20 

16 , 17 , 20 


!. J STERLIXG MORTOX HIGH SCHOOL, CICERO, ILL 

Classification on a single numerical measure. — This school 
enrolling 1 approximately 6,000 -pupils each year is tentatively 
classified^ on the basis of a single numerical measure, the 
index frotfi the Otis Classification Test. Pupils are shifted 
from one homogeneous level to another whenever the judg- 
ment of the teachers indicates this should be done. 

Differentiated assignments. — Differentiated assignments for 
three ability levels are provided in all subjects. 

X DISTRICT XO. I, PUEBLO, COLO. 

• 

Grade lists prepared 'by the director of tests and measure- 
ments— In this system grade lists are prepared in the office 
of the director of tests and measurements for each school in 
the district. Each grade list carries the names of the pupils 
of a given grade in a given bidding, arranged in the order 
of the intelligence quotients. Each list is divided into clas> 
sections, the number of sections, of course, depending upon 
the number of pupils. 

L sing the ^ grade lists. — The lists are forwarded to the 
building principals, who, with the help of the teachers, make 
necessary transfers of pupils from one section to another on 
the basis of the pupils’ actual achievement. Such changes 
are submitted to the ilirectof of tests and measurements for 
approval. 

• 4 ’ 

4 ROOSEVELT JVXjry moil SCHOOL, EAStVHICAOO, IXD 

v t dntmvntion of homogeneous groups Jrom the ■ elementary 
school — In East Chicago the data for ability grouping are 
collected by the city director of testa. Grouping in the 
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junior high school is a continuation of the practice begun 
in the first grade and maintained' through the elementary 
grades. 

Tranters from one level to another . — The main basis of 
grouping is a measure of academic intelligence derived from 
the administration of a group mental test. At the end of 
each 10-week period the dean of boys and the dean of girls 
inspect the pupils’ marks. Recommendations for transfer 
from one level to another are based on this inspection. 

Misplacement oj pupils . — Grouping with very little mis-*, 
placement is maintained in grades 7 and 8 in ail subjects. 
Considerable grouping in the* required subjects is maintained 
in grade 9-B. In grade 9-A the only homogeneity existing 
is the result of the election of differentiated curriculums. 
Administrative expediency frequently forces the misflace- 
nient of pupils but the reduced heterogeneity still obtaining 
is regarded bv those in charge as worth while. 

S. J US' [OH moil SCHOOL. WEST. ARLINGTON. MASS. 

Class sections not labeled as to ability lei'el . — Homogeneous 
grouping in this school is now based upon the Otis Classifi- 
cation Test. In making out the program the principal 
assigns pupils so far as possible to class sections appropriate 
to their ability levels. However, no pupil is informed of his 
relative standing on the test and no teacher is told the 
ability levels of her respective class sections. 

Two effects oj this procedure . — Thjs radical departure from 
the customary procedure has at least tw r o important effects. 
First, it leaves tho teacher free from any externally imposed 
bias in her efforts to discover the needs of the class; second, 
it places a high premium upon differentiation in teaching 
procedure, since differentiated content may not be proscribed 
in advance without designating the class section as being of 
one ability level or another. Undoubtedly, opinion will vary 
as to whether these two effects are desirable. 

8. JUNIOR-SENIOR HIOII SCHOOL, BATAVIA. N. Y. f 

Groups jormed within each curriculum .-* In this school 
ability groups are formed within each curriculum. I^i the 
vocational and commercial curriculums slow, average, and 


v 


♦ 


a • 
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fast groups are formed. In the college-preparatory curric- 
ulum only average and fast groups are formed. A different 
final examination is prepared for each ability level. 

Basis oj grouping. — Grouping is based on intelligence 
quotients, teachers’ estimates of ability, and marks earned 
in the elementary grades. 

Curriculum $ for the several levels still undifferentiated . — 
Although the supervisory and teaching staffs have been work- 
ing with the problem of differentiating curMculum material 
for about five years, Principal H. D. Weber believes that 
much remains to be done. His observations which follow 
are applicable to most schools practicing homogeneous 
grouping. He says: 

As yet we have not written out definite curriculums for the different 
groups. Our regular course of study is greatly expanded for the 
superior groups while for the slower groups it is made much simpler. 
The whole problem is in such an experimental stage that as yet we have 
no written material of any value. 

7 BLEWETT INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, ^ T. LOl'IS, MO. 

Data collected as a basis for grouping. — Five elementary 
schools contribute pupils to Blewett. A few weeks before 
the pupils are sent to Blewett the principals of the contribut- 
ing schools submit the following data called for at the top 
of the “Diagnostic chart” (Fig. 34): (1) Pupil’s name, (2) 
elementary school, (3) pupil’s sex, (4) pupil’s health rat- 
ing — E, G, F, or P, as given by the school physician, (5) 
pupil’s intelligence quotient, (6) pupil’s rank in class, (7) 
name of intelligence test from which the intelligence quotient 
was derived. 

The^principals also furnish the following t^ata called for on 
the left section of the “Diagnostic chart": \(1) Date — yeaf 
and month when the intelligence test was given; (2) mental 
age — the raw score is grien in the. “score'’ col umn and 
mental age in years and months is given in the “age” col- 
umn; (3) chronological age — in years and months at the 
time the intelligence test was taken; (4) height — in inches 
and quarter inches; (5) weight — in pounds aDd quarter 
pounds; (6) arithmetic fundamentals — score 6n a standard- 
ized arithmetic test; (7) reading rate and reading compre- 
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hension — derived from Monroe’s Standardized General 
Survey; (8) dentition age — information furnished by che 
school physician; (9) social age — given in years as deter- 
mined by the teachers through observation of the pupil's 
social interests, the types of games and reading matter, and 
the ages of pupils that interest him most. 

All data translated into “aces " — Inspection of the diag- 
nostic chart shows that practically all the data are translated 
into corresponding ages. For example, the spelling score 
is interpreted as being equivalent to a spelling age of Jo 
years G months if it is equal to the average score made by a 
large number of pupils of that age, and similarly for other 
test scores. Height and weight are translated into ages by 
the use of tables which give the average height and weight 
of pupils of the various ages. Obviously in this case separate 
tables must be prepared for boys and girls. A table is also 
provided to facilitate the computation of pupils’ present 
chronological ages, a calculation frequently necessary since 
the chronological age appearing onHhe card is the age of 
the pupil at the time of taking his intelligence test. 

Graphical presentation of the data jor a given pupil .— The 
right-hand side of the “Diagnostic chart” lists along the 
horizontal axis the various items of information concerning 
the individual pupil. The vertical axis is graduated in years 
and half years from 8 to 24. Since the data have been 
reduced to ages it is a simple matter to plot a curve indicating 
the individual pupil’s age on each item listed. This is done 
by placing a black dot on each vertical lino to show the 
pupil’s age on the corresponding item. These dots are 
connected with a solid black line. 

Pupil's graph compared with the norm as a standard . — Red 
dots are placed on the same vertical lines showing, (1) on 
the first vertical line the average mental age of the class, 
(2) on the second vertical line the average chronological age 
of the c lass, (3) on the third, fourth, ninth, and tenth vertical 
lines the pupil’s own chronological age, (4) on the fifth 
vertical line the class average in arithmetic, (5) on the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth vertical lines the class averages derived 
from the readme test. (6) on the eleventh, twelfth, and 

58 the class averages in grammar, 
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spoiling, and punctuation, respectively. When these red 
dots are connected with a solid red line the red und the black 
lines will show the extent or degree to which the pupil 
possesses the various traits or abilities as compared with the 
corresponding norms for his age. 

I se of the “Diagnostic chart" in classifying pupil-s. — At 
Ulewett a definite and orderly procedure is followed in using 
the organized dpta for the purposes of classification. First, 
the cards are arranged in the order of the intelligence quo- 
tients, from lowest to highest. Cards are included for the 
pupils from all contributing elementary schools. Perhaps 
250 such cards are available. Second, the upper SO cards are 
selected for study. From these 80 are removed each card 
showing one or more of th? following: A poor mark in health, 
abnormal weight or height conditions, dentition age below 
the average of the group, social immaturity* performance 
below' average in the fundamentals of arithmetic or reading, 
an achievement rank in the lowest third. About 30 to 35 
cards remain as a result of these eliminations. These pupils 
form the “top” group, which finishes three years’ work in 
two years. 

The discarded cards are used in selecting the next group, 
w hich will spend two and one-half years in the junior high 
school. 

This process of considering all factois for which data are 
available is continued until the low'est third of the class is 
reached. These pupils spend the full three years in the 
junior high school. 

The cards of the children who have the lowest intelligence 
quotients and who are physiologically mature are thrown 
into two groups which are further segregated with respect to 
sex. Children of advanced development and of limited 
intellect tend to focus attention on physical rather than on 
intellectual interests. They have a better chance to succeed 
in the academic work when segregated on the basis of sex, 
especially when the method of presenting the work may be 
varied to appeal to the interest 0 of each group. 1 

1 Adapted ffom reports submitted by Phlllplne Creooliua, ninth-grade administrator. 
Blewett Intermediate School. It should be mentioned that recent changes in Ihe number ol 
years included in the Btowrett School make continuation of this plau inn>ossit)le there eioept 
in a modified form. 
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«. ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, FOND DU LAC, RTS. 

Data collected as a basis for classification .— The classification 
card used in this school resembles in important respects the 
( ~c chart” used in Blewett Junior High School. 

Inspection of this card shows that a wide varietv of signifi- 
cant data are collected. These data include: ‘important 
facts concerning home conditions, health, physical handicaps, 
special abilities, special interests, and temperament; ratine 
of industry, leadership, reliability, initiative, and persistent 
rank in class, height, weight, sex, chronological age, mental 
age, educational age, social background, grades skipped, 
grades repeated, school from which pupil came, and scores 
on a variety of tests. 

Obviously much of the data can be shown graphically on 
the squared area nep the center of the card. 

Use of the card in classifying pupils .— The principal states 
that he studies the entire card carefully and then decides 

somewhat subjectively into which section the individual 
should be placed. 

S AMOS IIIATT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DBS MOINES, IOWA 

Origin of the system .— The system of classifying junior high 
school pupils in Des Moines, Iowa, was established through 
a committee on pupil accounting, of which R. Grigsbv, 
director of pupil adjustment, was chairman. 

Collecting data as a basis for grouping.— AM 6 -A pupils are 
given a standard group test of mental ability. To prevent 
coaching the test is varied from semester to semester. The 
tests are given and scored under the direction of the junior 
high school principal. 

To supplement the mental test each^elementary-sehool 
principal forwards to the junior high school principal “ Infor- 
mation cards”* (Fig. 30) for the pupils promoted from his 
school to the junior high school. This card carries the usual 
“Census” data. In addition, there is (1) a rating on a 
5-point scale of (a) the pupil’s accomplishment in each sub- 
ject earned ; ( b ) the pupil's general ability, industry, accuracy, 
initiative, reliability, and school deportmAt; (2) evidence of 
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leadeushif); (3) rating of attendance on a 3-point scale- 
(4) facts about the pupils (a) hobbies, ( b ) disposition 

t P alent C ^ rK ,CaPS ’ ^ h °' W ’ (f) ^“Perament, (f) spec L 
talents, Q7) objectives, and (h) interests. " P 
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principal prepares a list of the incoming pupils ranked in 
the order of their mental-test scores. Second, the informa- 
tion cards are arranged in rank order according to the sum of 
the rankings given by the elementary teachers in the various 
elementary subjects. Third, the individual pupil’s rank on 
the mental test is added to the sum of his rankings in the 
various elementary subjects. 3 This sum is the pupil’s 
classification index. 

Toe principal next arranges the fist of pupils in the order 
of their classification indexes, and forms as many class 
sections as the number of pupils and the size of the class 
permit. ( 

Plan secures reduced heterogeneity— The committee recog- 
nizes that class sections provided by this plan will not he 
completely homogeneous in any factor affecting pupil prog- 
ress. However, the range of ability tc do academic work 
will be greatly reduced. Nevertheless, classroom teachers 
must still provide assignments, methods, and materials 
adapted to the individuals of the group. 

Symbols to designate thf respective ability levels . — A neutral 
symbol not likely to suggest any fixed grouping plan is used. 
Transfers to other schools or dismissal slips carrv such svm- 
bols as 7-B or 7-A %. The numerator of the fraction 
indicates the pupil’s group and the denominator the total 
numl>er of ability groups in that grade of tfiat school- during 
that particular semester. 

Adapting instruction to rarious ability levels . — The commit- 
tee believes that ability grouping presumes differences in 
quantity, quality, and kind of work done by bright and 
slow pupils. An interesting part of the committee’s work 
was the addressing of a questionnaire to the junior high 
school teachers of the city inquiring into texts, materials, 
and teaching procedures adapted to dull pupils and into tho 
characteristics of dull pupils. Such a study on a large 
scale should be productive of valuable results. 

1 For statistically acceptable methods o( combining ranks « « Clark L. Hull, Aptitude 
Testing Yonkers-on- Hudson, Work! Book Co, 1«2& pp. 115-117 and 491 -4XL 

\ 
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10. JUNIOR HIOll SCHOOL NUMBER THREE „ TRENTON, N. J. 

Data collected as a basis for grouping .— 1 These data include 
chronological age; sex; academic and recreational activities 
of major interest; important facts concerning the pupil’s 
health, home, and family; intelligence quotient; mental age; 
educational age; reading age; arithmetic age; pupil’s most 
recent marks in all subjects; whether or not the grade is 

bemg repeated; and regularity or irregularity of his program 
(Fig. 37.) 

The blank reproduced in Figure 37 is used for pupils who 
are entering the seventh grade. The blank is necessarily 
modified somewhat for grades 8 and 9. For example, the 
^iunth-grado blank carries a space wherein check marks may 
be used to indicate the curriculum and the elective subjects 
which have been approved by the parent. 

A carefully prepared set of instructions for filling out the 
blank is furnished the teachers. This feature is of primary - 
importance especially where different individuals are called 
upon to submit data of a more or less subjective nature which 
later will be subjected to intercompariswiis and become a 
basis for action affecting the pupil. 

Use of the data in classifying pupils .— Mathematical com- 
putation plays a minor rdle. Assignment to an ability group 
is made after a careful consideration of all the data. The 
procedure is subjective. 

II. ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIOll SCHOOL, SALT LAKE CITV. UTAH 

Data reduced to “sigma indexes. ’’-The basicdactor in the 
grouping of pupils in 'the junior high schools of Salt Lake 
City is the Kuhlm an- Anderson Intelligence Test, although 
scores from various educations* tests play an important part. 
Grouping in the secondary schools is a continuation of a 
thorough-going policy of grouping in the elemental^ grades. 
Classification cards carrying essential data are transmitted 
from the elementary schools when the pupils are promoted 
to junior high school. A particularly commendable feature 
of the form in which these data are transmitted is suggested 
by the words “sigma index.’’ The theory underlying the 
use of th^eigma index is explained by Hull. 1 


Hull. Clark L. op. dt., pp iaa-171 

$ 
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TRENTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

INDIVIDUAL CLASSIFICATION AND ALLOTMENT BLANK 
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Fioua, 37.— Blank used In Treoton (N. J.) pubUc school* carrying data tor homogeneous 
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The essential fact so far as practice is concerned is that by 
use of the “sigma index” the average score made on any 
test becomes 100. The ideA was applied by Otis in the 
development of his index of brightness. Obviously if the 
average score on any test is 100 the intercomparison of 
scores on various tests becomes greatly simplified. 

Translating raw scores into sigma , scores’.- -The translation 
of raw scores into sigma scores requires the calculation of the 
mean and of the standard deviation of the distribution of 
raw scores. (Fig. 38.) The mean score becomes 100 a score 
which is one standard deviation below the mean becomes 80, 
a score which is one standard deviation above the mean 



Figure —A 20O-i>oiut scale, based on the 8t;ind:ird deviation ©f the test as tt unit, which 
transmutes the average score on any test to 100 


becomes 120, and so on. Suppose the standard deviation 
Pf a given test is found to be four. These four points in 
terms of raw scores now become 20 points in terms of the 
sigma scale. Or one point in raw score becomes five points 
on the scale. A table ■may myomputed for each test being 
used, which will make the translation of raw scores into sigma 
scores a simple matter consuming very little time. The 
resulting advantages are great. For instance, the scores on 
several tests for a pupil above average might then run as 
follows: 117, 121, 115, 130, 116, 111, 140. These are much 
more readily comprehended and compared than would be 
the case if the raw scores were given, perhaps as follows: 
29, 148, 25, 98, 32, 78, 55. 
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Interpreting sigma scores. — Just how readily the sigma 
scores may be interpreted is shown by the following series 
of scores: 1 16, 1 19, 1 18, 128, 118,72,140. At a glance anyone 
wotlW select out the next to the last score as needing further 
study. A score below normal, in company with scores above 
normal made by the same pupil on other tests, is an instant 
challenge to further study. In terms of raw scores a greater 
inconsistency might easily go unobserved. < 

In view of the simplicity of the sigma scale, the small 
amount of time required fo translate raw scores into sigma 
scores, and the great advantages accruing. in the matter of 
reading and interpreting the data, more schools are likely 
to avail themselves of this .device. f 

it. junior man schools, ^LOs^tyre^LKS, calif. 

One effect of using many bases of grouping . — In all of the 
Los Angeles schools homogeneous grouping is based upon 
all available data concerning the pupil. The extent to which 
this procedure produces heterogeneity of intelligence quo- 
tients is well shown by data submitted by the Robert Louis 
Stevenson Junior High School. (Table 42.) 


Table 42. — The overlapmna of intelligent e quotients in fast, average , and ‘ 
slow learning groups “ Jiohert Louis Stevenson Su itor High School, 
Los Angeles , second semester t 1980 


Clin section 

V 

. • \ 

^ Grade 


7-A 

8-B 

InteLIL 

genre- 

quotient 

range 

Intel!!- 

genre- 

quotient 

range 

Intelli- 

gence- 

quotient 

range 

l : 1 

* 

S 

4 

/ 

Fast. . . 

Do 

I KM 34 
101-1 10 
97-1 10 
91 101 
78-99 
73-88 

106- 139 
100-118 
94-107 
MMOfl 
89-100 
83-90 
71-80 

X I0H-I3H 
100-124 
93-103 
87-99 

81 90 
73-89 

Do 

Blow 

Do 

. 



Interesting facts are revealed by the table. First, the fast 
sections are composed in all cases of pupils who are normal 
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or above on the intelligence test; second, the slow sections 
are composed in all cases of pupils who have intelligence 
quotients below 100; third, the average sections contain pu- 
pils who would rate below normal and other pupils who would 
rate above normal on the intelligence test. 

Data collected as a basis for grouping . — In Central Junior 
High School the classification of pupils is a function of the 3 
junior high school counselor. For each incoming pupil to 
the seventh grade the counselor is supplied with intelligence 
and achievement test data; recommendations from the ele- 
mentary-school principal and teachers ; notes about the pupil’s 
health, interests, and home environment; the pupil’s height 
and weight record. 

Number of groups formed and major standards for each 
level. In Central Junior High School there are usually nine 
or ten 7-B groups. Usually about two of these take the 
enriched curriculum, three or four take the average curricu- 
lum, and three or four take the mipimum -essentials curricu- 
lum. Pupils taking the enriched curriculum usually have 
an intelligence quotient above 110 and eighth to ninth grade 
placement or above, on standardized tests in reading and 
arithmetic. Pupils assigned to the average curriculum usu- 
ally have intelligence quotients of 90 to 110 and sixth to 
seventh grade placement on standardized tests in reading 
and arithmetic. Pupils taking the minimubi essentials usu- 
ally have intelligence quotients below 9b and a fourth to 
sixth grade placement on standardized tests in reading and 
arithmetic. 

Tentative course of study in junior high school mathematics 
lor slow-leaming pupils. — A tentative course of study in 
junior high school mathematics for slow-learning pupils has 
been worked out in Los Angeles under the directipn of Flor- 
ence D. Fuller, assistant supervisor. The materials of the 
course were tried out for one semester in two junior high 
schools and then mimeographed for the -use of teachers of 
slow-learning groups. 

A first step in the solution of certain problems pertaining to 
slow-leaming pupils.— The course is regarded as a first step 
toward the solution of the following problems pertaining to 
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slow-learninff pupils: (1) Shall slow-learning pupils, who sel- 
dom if ever hwve mastered the prerequisites of regular courses, 
be given materials suited to their needs, regardless of grade? 
(2) Shall a continuous program be mapped out for them, 
permitting a gradual but constant development? (3) Shall 
the work of such pupils be related to the work of the regular 
grades? (4) How shall they be marked in order that they 
may be treated justly and encouraged, and yet not be mis- 
placed upon transfer to other schools? (5) How can the 
school work be related to the lives of the pupils? (6) How 
can the work be made interesting? 

Principles governing work with slow4eaming pvpils 1 The 
following principles governing the work of the slow pupils 
were laid down : 

(1) Emphasize mastery at rates normal for such pupils. Avoid 
dawdling on the one hand and partial mastery on the other. 

(2) Provide continued drill on each skill which has been developed. 

(3) Use games; contests; races; magic squares; shop, home, commu- 
nity, or school problems; pictures; graphs; concrete materials; anything 
that promises to lend color or interest to mathematics. 

(4) Break the processes up into single elements and teach them 
thoroughly, one at a time. 

(5) 81ow pupils have difficulty in applying to new situations processes 
with which they are familiar. So far as possible the pupils’ present 
problems should be introduced to be solved by the processes being 
taught. 

(6) Low-ability pupils have short-attention Bpans. Change their 
work several times during the period. 

(7) OfTer the opportunity for pupils to initiate and to direct pro- 
ceedings., Praise each worthy suggestion and utilize each wherever 
possible. 

(8) Try to develop in them an appreciation of success and a desire for 
real achievement. Tests should be of such a nature and administered 
at such times that the pupils will be quite sure to meet success. Aim to 
have each pupil make a perfect score on each test. Make them feel 
sure of some things, at least. 

(9) Build up the ideal of accuracy. When new work has been 
presented the pupils Bhould know definitely what they are to do. 
Pupils must learn to check each step in a problem and make sure that 
mistakes have not occurred. 

(10) Develop an appreciation of quickness and precision. Speed is 
very Important but not at the expense of accuracy. 
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Objectives oj mathematics course jor slou>-leaming pupils in 
Grade 7-B . — 

I. Tallying: 

A. Understanding of the use of tallying. 

B. Ability to interpret tallies. 

C. Ability to tally. 

D. Interest in the use of tallying. 

II. Roman notation: 

A. Knowledge of usee for Roman notation. 

B. Knowledge of the values of I, V, X, L, C, D, M. N 

C. Ability to interpret Roman numbers from 1 to 100, and 

probably from 1 to 2,000. 

D. Ability to write Roman numbers from 1 to 100. 

III. Arabic notati<*i: 

A. Understanding of integers. 

1. Understanding of place values from units to 

billions. 

2. Ability to name the places to billions. 

3. Ability to point off and to read numbers to billions. 

4. Ability to distinguish the larger of two numbers. 

5. Awareness of the use of Arabic numbers in daily 

life. 

6. Ability to write numbers up to millions. 

7. Ability to add and subtract accurately. 

8. Ability to multiply and divide accurately. 

B. Understanding of decimals. 

1. Understanding of place values. 

2. Ability to name the place values to hundred- 

thousandths. 

3. Ability to point off and read decimals up to and 

including ten-thousandths. 

4. Ability to point off and read numbers including 

integers and decimals. 

6. Ability to distinguish the larger of two decimals. 

6. Ability to distinguish the larger of two numbers 

that include integers and decimals. 

7. Ability to write decimals up to and including ten- 

thousandths. 

8. Ability to add and subtract accurately. 

9. Ability to multiply and divide accurately. 

C. Awareness of numbers in life situations. 

D. Ability to use the short method in multiplying by 10, 100, 

and 1,000. 

E. Ability to use the short method in dividing by 10, 100, and 

1 , 000 . 
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III. Arabic notation— Continued. 

F. Ability to use the short method in multiplying by relatives 

of 10, such as 20, 30, 40, and so forth. 

G. Appreciation of the superiority of the Arabic system over 

the Roman system of notation. 

H. Ability to solve simple problems involving the fundamental 

operations. 

IV. Vocabulary: 

A. Understanding of the following words and phrases: 

tallying 

Roman numbers 
Arabic numbers 
figure 
digit 

place value 
units 
tens 

hundreds 

twenty-one (and similar hy- 
phenated numbers) 
subtract 
borrow 
centimeter 
protractor- rulers 

B. Ability to pronounce the foregoing words and phrases 

correctly. 

C. Ability to spell any of the foregoing words commonly 

needed in written work. ^ 

Suggested content and procedure 4 — Roman notation . — Work on Roman 
numerals should be introduced by an informal discussion. Draw from 
the pupils as much information as you can. The discussion might be 
introduced as follows: 

Find the table that shows the contents of your book. It is near the 
front of the book. Then turn the page. Find the place where the last 
chapter Is outlined. Have you found it? What is the number of the 
page on which you have found it? You can’t tell? Why not? Well, 
what is the number of the last chapter? You know, Joe? Where 
have you seen this number system used before? Yes, sometimes 
numbers like these are used on watches and clocks. Does anyone 
have a watch with this kind of numbering? Do you know what we 
call these numbers? They are called Roman numbers. I’ll write the 
word on the board. Can you spell it? Let us see. Everyone write 
it. How did you spell it, Jim? Did everyone spell it that wayt 
That’s right. Let us all pronounce the word. 

* P»7cbolocy and Educational Research Division, Lea Angela* City School District Ten- 
tatlv* Mathematics Course ol 8ludy tor Blow-Learning Pupils, September, IWl, pp. tM6. 
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thousands 

ten-thousands 

hundred-thousands 

millions 

ten-millionB 

hund red-millions 

billions 

tenths 

hundredths 

thousandths 

ten-thousandths 

decimal 

whole number 
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How do you suppose these numbers happen to be called Homan 
numbers? (If the pupils do not know, the teacher should tell them 
about the Romans and their use of these numerals briefly and in an 
interesting manner.) 

We have talked about the manner in which primitive people recorded 
numbers. We have also kept tally. Now we know another way of 
writing numbers besides the way in which we usually write them. It 
is called what, Sam? Where is the system used? Are there Roman 
numbers on our clock? You have found that your book uses them. 

What letters are used there? Do you know the value of I? Of VT 
Of X? Can you write all of the numbers from 1 to 12 with Roman 
numerals? Do you want to try it? There is a catch in it if you don’t 
know how. Compare your numbers with your watch or with the num- 
bers in the table of contents in your book or on the first few pages of the 
book. Were you right? Where were you wrong? On 4 and 9? How 
did you write 4? How is it written in the book? Can you see how 
they get 4 from that? Yes, you can subtract the 1 from the 5 and that 
leaves 4. Look at the 9. You can find it written on page 196 in your 
book. How is it written there? How can you get 9 from IX? W r hy 
do you suppose it is written that way? Of course, it is shorter to write 
4, IV than IIII, and to write 9, IX than VIIII. Most of the time 
we have added the values of the letters to get the number. In III, 
each I has the value of 1. If you add them, it gives 3. In VIII, V 
equals 6, and each I equals 1. If you add them together it makes 8. 
We have found that with 4 and 9 we subtracted. Can you see any- 
thing about those numbers that is different from the other numbers 
that might give you a hint that you subtract? We subtract only when 
a small number comes before a larger number. See, in IV, I comes 
before V, but I equals only 1 while V equals 6, so we subtract 1 from 
the larger number, 5. In IX, I comes before X, but I equals only 1 
while X equals 10, so we subtract 1 from 10. Do you see how it goes? 
Can you tell when we subtract? 

Turn to page 192 in your book. Notice that Roman numerals are 
used to number each of the exercises. Can you find these numbers? 
Beginning on page 192, copy in a column the Roman numerals to the 
bottom of page 203. Beside each Roman numeral write It as we usually 
do. After that go through and put a cross after each number where 
you had to subtract the smaller letter from the larger. 

The teacher should move about the room to see that the pupils 
have the idea and are making no mistakes. It is possible that some 
classes may not be able to do nearly as much for a lesson ms is sug- 
gested above. Other classes may be able to do more. If the class is 
very slow, it may be advisable to stick to reading the numbers, 1, 2, 
3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, and 12 for the first day. Go no further daily than 
the ability of the class warrants. 

It is more important that the pupils be trained to read Roman 
numerals than that they learn to write them. However, in order to 
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get ft thorough knowledge of Roman notation, one that will be usable, 
it is helpful to practice both reading and writing. Give some practice, 
therefore, in writing Roman numerals, but more practice in reading 
and interpreting them. 

A quick drill, either oral or written, over the work covered must be 
given daily to ma intain the skills developed. Have pupils number the 
columns in their contests with Roman numerals and use this skill in 
other ways as opportunity develops. Give pupils much additional 
oral practice in reading the Roman n urn here up to 30. When you 
feel sure that the pupils have mastered the Roman numbers to 30, 
check by means of the following exercise: 

What is the value of each of the following Roman numerals? 


1 . 

I. 

11. XV. 

21. 

XXVI. 

2. 

V. 

12. XVI. 

22. 

XXVII. 

3. 

X. 

13. XX. 

23. 

IV. 

4. 

n. 

14. XIII. 

24. 

IX. 

6 . 

VI. 

15. XVII. 

25. 

xxvm 

6 . 

hi. 

16. XXX. 

26. 

XIV. 

7. 

VII. 

17. XXV. 

27. 

XXIII. 

8. 

XI. 

18. XXI. 

28. 

XIX. 

9. 

VIII. 

19. XVIII. 

29. 

XXIV. 

10. 

XII. 

20. XXII. 

30. 

XXIX. 


When the pupils are ready for it, introduce the letter L and give 
its value. Have them copy Roman numerals for the exercises on 
pages 204 to 221 and write the value after each. Again have them 
mark those numbers in which subtraction is used. Ask the pupils to 
list and later have them learn to give orally each number in which 
subtraction is used, as 4, 9, 14, 19, etc., up to 100. Races and contests 
should be used when the pupils are ready for them. 

Do not introduce the work on pages 32 and 33 until you are quite 
sure the pupils can read the numbers of the exercises in Chapter VIII. 
The ability of the class should determine how many of the exercises 
should be given the pupils. Probably the more difficult numbers 
should be worked out in class.* It is not important that the pupils be 
able to interpret numbers such as MDCCCLIV, but the experience 
may help to fix in mind Roman notation. Our final tests will include 
only items falling under the -heads listed in our objectives. I am some- 
what dubious about the child’s needing to know the value of D, but 
he is likely to need to know the value of the other letters. Give varied 
types of drill until the pupils have mastered the akin* noted. 

Suppestad content and procedure — drills and pomes . — A part of each 
recitation should be devoted to teaching and drilling on the combina- 
tions. In so far as possible this drill should be motivated by contests 
and g ame s. Inasmuch. as the first work has to do with tallying, I 
suggest that the first drill work be done with 10’s and 6’a In so far 
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as is possible, have all pupils working at the 8&me time. The following 
procedures may be found useful: ~ f - 

Have pupils fold their papers lengthwise into strips wide enough to 
write a number of perhaps three digits, then unfold the paper. The 
creases in the papers will help pupils to w r rite their numbers in straight 
columns. Direct the pupils to begin writing at a given signal. Pupils 
may write as they would count by tens, or by fives, until time is called. 
Allow pupils to write until the slowest have time to reach one hundred. 
Make sure that the figures are written carefully, as well as quickly. 
Have pupils check their own papers with great care as one of their 
number reads his responses. If any pupil makes a mistake, have him 
correct it, give it correctly orally, then beginning a few numbers before 
the place where the error occurred write the succeeding correct 
responses. 

A card or sheet should be prepared where each pupil may tally daily 
each race w here no errors were made. Those records should be kept in 
the room in order that they may not be lost. Encourage each pupil to 
try to beat his own record. 

Another record should be kept that will show both the speed and 
accuracy of the pupils. If each pupil records daily the number of re- 
sponses made and in a parallel column the number correct, the recon 1 
will show accuracy and, by comparison with the number of responses 
made by other pupils, the relative speed. 

Practice in counting by fives and tens should include beginning with 
various numbers as 0, 1, 2, 3, or 4. In this manner drill may be given 
with various combinations involving five or ten. Care should be taken 
not to introduce additional elements until the pupils have mastered the 
ones on which drill is being given. We are striving for mastery. 

An interesting relay race may be conducted in the following nlanner: 
Two or more teams may be formed, matching the pupils in each team 
as to ability as nearly as possible. Place the pupils on the opposing 
teams on opposite sides of the room. The teacher will then place upon 
the board on opposite sides where each team can *rork numbers such as 
22 and 23. Select the combination on which drill is to be given, as 5. 
At a given signal the pupils on the front seats go to the board, add 5 to 
their respective numbers, and write the sum beneath as rapidly as 
possible. As soon as a pupil is seated, the next member goes to the 
board and adds 5 to the prevft^fcl sum. If an error is made and is 
noticed by one of the succeeding team members, it may be corrected. 
A line will be drawn through each wrong sum and the first correct sum 
written at one side. Each pupil may write only one sum before return- 
ing to his seat, and succeeding team-mates must continue adding to the 
correct sum: The teacher may close the contest by calling time, or the 

race may close as soon as one side reaches some stated goal, such as 100. 
No credit is given to a team that has an uncorrected mistake. If 
neither side has made a mistake, the one baring the greater number of 
correct responses when time is called is the winner, or if a goal is set, 
the team which reaches the goal first is the winner. 
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This relay race may be used with larger numbers when the pupils are 
ready for it, as, for instance, start with 49 and add 55 to it and to each 
ru(( ec ding sum. The race may also be adapted for use with subtraction 
and multiplication. 

/.r junior high schools , Elizabeth, n. j 

Plan continued from the elementary school. — The plan of 
grouping in the elementary school is continued in the junior 
high school. Five levels are formed on the basis of teachers’ 
ratings and results of intelligence and achievement tests. All 
grouping is regarded as tentative and may be altered when- 
ever the principal and the teachers think a change will he 
advantageous to the pupil. 

Effect of differentiated curriculums. — Considerable difficulty 
of maintaining the original classifications arises in the eighth 
and ninth grades because of differentiated curriculums. 

H. HA.AIPSTEAD HILL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NO. RALTlStORE, A ID 

Basis of grouping. — Pupils upon entrance to grade 7-B are 
classified according to all available information concerning 
their school history. This includes teachers’ ratings, achieve- 
ment tests, mental ages, and chronological ages. 

Provision Jor acceleration. — Three class sections are selected 
because they are rated as “good” or “excellent.” The 
group of teachers in charge of these three sections make such 
shifts during the 7-B semester as are necessary to keep the 
most capable pupils in one class and the next best in a second 
class; The pupils remaining in the third class at the end of 
the semester are those not likely to profit by a program of 
acceleration. 

At the end of the 7-B semester all piupils in the best 
class section and most or all of those in the second-best class 
section are promoted to the 8-B grade. The third class 
receives the usual promotion into the 7-A grade. 

The remaining unaccelerated pupils are regrouped for the 
work of grade 7-A. This regrouping is made chiefly upon 
the basis of their achievement in grade 7-B. 

Upon entrance to grade 8-B pupils are separated by their 
choices of curriculum. However,, they are regrouped within 
each curriculum. 
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A little regrouping takes place when the pupils enter 
grade 8-A. A final grouping is made in grade O-B. 

In each curriculum — academic, commercial, and tech- 
nical— the most capable pupils of the first and second acceler- 
ated class sections have an opportunity to complete grade 8 
in one semester. No acceleration is permitted in grade 9. 


IS. PROVISO TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, MAYWOOD. ILL. 


Diagnostic tests in English . — Diagnostic tests in English 
serve three purposes in this school. On the basis of these 
tests (1) pupils are admitted with advanced standing in 
English, (2) pupils are classified into homogeneous groups, 
and (3) the content of some of the courees is determined by 
the pupils’ weaknesses and difficulties, as revealed by the test. 

Prognostic tests in French and German . — A largfc percentage 
of the pupils in this school speak German in the home. A 
prognostic test in German permits the classification of many 
pupils beyond the beginning class. 

Both the beginning French and the beginning German 
classes are divided into two groups on the basis of scores 
made on prognostic tests. The teachers report that they 
must go more slowly with the slow group, lessen the amount 
of word study and conversational drill, and spend much time 
in teaching the rudiments of English gyamfilar. As a rule 
the pupils scoring low on the prognostic test have poor study 
habits and low mental ability. 

The modem-language department regards the test as a fair 
measure of the pflpils’ language ability. The department also 
believes that the results of the test, considered along with the 
intelligence quotient, could be better used in guiding pupils 
lacking language ability away from language courses rather 
than in classifying pupils within the courses. 

Grouping in Latin.— First-year Latin pupils are not segre- 
gated into homogeneous groups. Two levels of ability are 
provided for in the second year. A superior class is formed 
which consists of the very best pupils. The second group is 
more heterogeneous than the superior group yet contains a 
much narrower range of ability than would obtain under the 
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one section v to another two Latin II sections are scheduled for 
each period. 

There is a distinct difference both in the quality and the 
quantity of the work done by pupils of these two levels of 
ability. The superior group easily accomplishes much extra 
work in English reading of an historical or cultural nature, 
in sight translation, and in composition. The chief differ- 
ences in the amount of work done by the two levels lie in 
translation, in library reading, and in prose composition. 
Both groups must finish a minimum set of requirements. 

A special section is provided for pupils who are too weak in 
language to maintain even the pace of the slower group. 
Latin as an aid to better English usage is emphasized in this 
class. 

The advanced classes in Cicero and Vergil are not grouped. 

Grouping in mathematics . — During the first week of school 
all pupils registered for the first semester’s algebra course are 
given a test prognostic of ability to succeed with algebra. 
The pupils of each period are divided into groups on the basis 
of the results of these tests. The number of groups for any 
given period depends upon the number of cl^ss sections sched- 
uled for that period. The members of the department regard 
the scores from a prognostic test as one of the most effective 
bases of grouping which they have so far used. 

Another phase of classification in mathematics in this school 
is illustrative of the close relationship between homogeneous 
grouping and special classes which are discussed in detail 
in the next chapter of this report. During the second 
semester those pupils who were failing or nearly failing in their 
first semester’s work in algebra are segregated for special 
attention. These special classes are scheduled for lengthened 
periods during the second semester. The pupils review the 
first semester’s work and complete the work of the second 
semester. They succeed far better than the weakest pupils 
in ordinary classes. 

In all sections of first-year algebra the units of work 
mastered are essentially the same. Presentation, choice of 
exercises, and the amount of work done varies with the ability 
of the pupils and with the ability of the teacher. 
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Pupils in tenth-grade geometry are grouped on the basis of 
teachers’ judgment formed through observing the pupils’ 
performance in ninth-gTade algebra. The slow groups use 
special work-books and new-type tests. 

An attempt to organize a class for slow pupils in eleventh- 
grade mathematics has proved only partly successful because 
of conflicts in pupils’ programs and lack of modified content. 

Pupils in trigonometry and college algebra in the twelfth 
year are uqgrouped. Only a small percentage of pupils 
take these bourses and they are a highly selected group. 

16 . MONTCLAIR SENIOR HIOH SCHOOL, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Special groupings . — By far the greater proportion of pupils 
in Montclair are looking forward to collegfc entrance. The 
following special groupings are found valuable: 

Subject Grade 

English 10 


Latin. 


French.. 10 


Grade 

Group 

i Pupils assigned 

• 10 

1 

Have mastered the fundamentals. 

10 

2 

Have difficulty with the fundamentals. 

10 

3 

Have language difficulties and poor 
English records. 

11 

1 

Are preparing for college. 

11 

2 

Are not preparing for college. 

12 

1 

Are recommended by English depart- 
ment for outstanding ability in 
English. 

12 

2 

Are preparing for college. 

12 

3 

Are not preparing for college. 

..10 

1 

Have shown marked ability in Latin. 

10 

2 

Are an average group in Latin. 

10 

3 

Are a slow group in Latin. 

11 

1 

Have marked ability in Latin. 

11 

2 

Are average or above in Latin. 

12 

1 

Are preparing for college entrance board 
examinations. 

12 

2 

Are not preparing for college entrance 
board examinations. 

. 10 

1 

Began French in grade 9 and have made 
marks of A or B. 

10 

2 

Began French in grades 7 or 8. 

11 

1 

Are a fast group. 

11 

2 

Are a sfower group. 

12 

1 

Are especially capable and are candi- 
dates for Cp. 4 college entrance board 


examination. 
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Subject Grade 

French — Con. 12 

Algebra,' 10 


10 

General mathe- 10 
matics. 


Geometry 11 

11 

History 12 

12 

12 

Biology 10 


10 

10 


Group Pupils assigned 

2 Are preparing for Cp. 3 college entrance 
board examination or for fourth year 
of French with diploma credit but no 
college credit. 

1 Are preparing for college entrance board 

examinations. 

2 Are preparing for college certificate. 

3 Are a noncoilege group. 

1 Are preparing for college entrance board 

examinations. 

2 Are preparing for college certificate. 

1 Are preparing for college entrance board 

examinations. 

2 Are preparing for college certificate. 

3 Are not preparing for college. 

1 Are usually juniors and seniors who are 

preparing for college entrance board 
examinations. 

2 Are preparing for college certificate. 

3 Are not preparing for college. 


These special groupings furnish excellent illustrations of 
grouping based on the aims and the objectives of pupils as 
well as upon past achievement. 

Grouping in physical education . — Montclair has also worked 
out an interesting method of grouping boys for physical edu- 
cation. The grouping takes place within the class section 
and is based upon the number of points made by the boy on a 
physical-capacity test devised by the instructor, Clarence 
Woodman. The following events are used and have a per- 
centage weight in the total score as indicated : 




1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 


Events 

Dash — 170 yards on indoor track 

Football throw— five thrown at a 4 by 6 foot target from a 

distance of 40 feet. 

Shot put (8-pound shot) 

Standing broad jump 

Running high jump -V-- 

Pull-up (chinning) 

Basketball throw — five throws from foiil line 

Total 



Per cent 
of total 
score 

30 


3 
10 

4 

26 

25 

3 
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The method of scoring each event is as follows : 

1. Dash — Subtract actual time made from 30 and multiply the differ- 

ence by 25. 

2. Football throw — Target marked with five circles counting 1, 2, 3, 4, 

or 5 points. Five throws allowed. Total jpwwible score is 25. 

3. Shot put— Change distance* of “put” to incMfes and divide by 5. 

4. Standing broad jump — Change distance of jump^to inches and divide 

by 2. 

5. Basketball throw — Multiply number of baskets made by 2. 

6. Running high jump — Change distance of jump to inches and multi- 

ply by 5. 

7. Pull-up — Multiply number of “pull-ups” by 10. 

A class of 42 pupils is di\ided into six squads of seven 
pupils each on the basis of the total score on the tests. In 
games squads 1 and 2, squads 3 and 4, and squads 5 and 6 
play together, thus insuring competition between those of 
nearly equal ability. When skills are being taught one or 
two squads are taken at a time. 

Boys in squads 4, 5, and 6 are marked on the basis of im- 
provement which they make after the first test. A class 
chart is maintained on the wall so that boys may check their 
own improvement. 

The test is repeated every marking period and takes three 
periods of 43 minutes each to give. The squad leaders record 
the pupils’ actual performances on the test on a 5 by 8 inch 
card which carries across the top the names of the events and 
at the left the names of the squad members. When all events 
are completed the squad leader computes the total score and 
records it on the class chart. 

/?. SHORTRIDOE HIOII SCHOOL, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Report oj t he special committee on slow sections. — The com- 
mittee reported a tendency in Shortridge to assign many 
pupils of average ability to slow sections. The committee 
recommended that special attention be given by the teachers 
to the question of transferring pupijs with intelligence quo- 
tients above 90 back to average sections. 

The recommendations of the committee may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

1. Incapacity to learn Is the only just cause for filgninj • pupil 
to a slow section. 
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2. Insufficient ability should be determined by six weeks’ trial in 
an average section and by the administration of at least two different 
intelligence tests. 

3. Each department should study the alow sections and devise a 
course of study, both subject matter and method, which will be most 
profitable to them. 

4. The amount of credit to be given for such courses should be 
determined after the courses are devised and have been subjected to 
experimentation. 

Segregation in chemistry.— For about 12 years pupils in 
chemistry have been segregated on the basis of teachers’ 
judgment concerning their abilities to master chemistry 
During the first semester the teacher aims to present a com- 
mon background of facts and information as a basis for the 
work 6i the second semester. During the second semester 
the veiy bright and the very dull are segregated. In Febru- 
ary, 1931, there were 300 chemistry pupils who had entered 
Shortridge in September, 1930. Two sections, or approxi- 
mately 50, of the brightest pupils and a similar number of 
the dullest pupils woe segregated for the second semester’s 
work. Because of their advanced grade these dullest pupils 
usually have intelligence quotients well over 100. 

Segregation in English.— The plan followed in the English 
department varies from that followed in the chemistry de- 
partment in one respect only. The period of trial and 
observation is reduced from one semester to six weeks. At 
the end of the first 6-week period the pupils are reclassified 
on the basis of the teacher’s judgment concerning their ability 
to master English. 

Segregation in history.— In the elementary schools which 
contribute pupils to Shortridge provisions are made which 
permit capable pupils to earn some advanced high-school 
credits before entrance to high school. These pupils upon 
entrance to Shortridge are segregated in histoiy. The basis 
of selection or of grouping, therefore, is the ability to e$m 
some high-school credits before, entrance to high school. 

Segregation in Zorin.— Since 1922 pupils beginning the sec- 
ond year of Latin have been segregated into two groups; 
the first group consists of those pupils who expect to take 
more than two years of Latin, or who are preparing dor 
» 
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college-entrance examinations; the second group consists of 
pupils who expect to take only two years of Latin. This 
second group does not consist exclusively or even mainly of 
pupils who have failed in first-year Latin, or of pupils of low 
ability. The segregation is based upon needs, aims, or in- 
terests rather than upon ability.' There are usually four 
class sections, or about 120 pupils each semester in this 
second group. The work which has been done by E. M. 
Hughes in creating a modified content 8 for this«econd group 
merits commendation. 

Instead of the traditional second-year Latin course in 
Csesar, the content consists of: 

1. Word (groups based on the first 12 chapters of Cesar. 

2. Concept groups in which the English has made great use of Latin 
or Greek. 

3. Latin and Greek root-word elements. 

4. Latin and Greek prefix elements. 

5. Latin and Greek suffixes. 

There are 77 word groups based on the Caesar text, or about 
six or seven groups for each chapter. The following group 
is taken from the list for chapter 1 : Precedent, precedence, 
predecessor, antecedent, decedent; accede, concede, inter- 
cede, recede, secede; accession, concession; process, proces- 
sion, processional, secession; accessory. 

Of the 40 concept groups the following is illustrative : 


Latin — Auctoritas (from augere, to increase) authority, author. 

Imperare, imperatum, to order — imperial, imperious, imperative, 
emperor, empire. 

Greek — Arche, preeminence, first in rank — archangel, archduke, arch- 
bishop, architect, archipelago, oligarchy, monarch. 

Kratos, power, authority — democrat, aristocrat, plutocrat, autoc- 
racy, democracy, monocracy, theocracy. 

Finally, the course consists also of about 215 Latin root- 
word elements, of approximately the same number of Greek 
root-word elements, and of several pages of prefixes and 
suffixes. 

Mr. Hughes’s interesting teaching procedures combined 
with the fascinating nature of the content enables the pupils 

1 Hogbet, E. M. Derivative Group*. Tbe Cla«k al Dapartmani, Sboctrid** High School, 
Indianapolis, lnd. f 1030. 
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to arrive inductively at the meanings of vast numbers of 
English words. They acquire tools with which to interpret 
new words as these occur in their reading and they develop a 
fine discrimination in the use of words. 

18 JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, DENVER , COLO 

Differentiated assignments in English.— For the junior high 
school grades the committee sets up first plans for pupils of 
a\erage ability. These plans cover the following phases of 
the work: 

( 1 ) Literature including poetry, short story, drama, books, informal 
essay, and individual home reading. 

(2) English expression including written expression, oral expres- 
sion, grammar, usage, and mechanics of form. 

General objectives— In general, the abilities and apprecia- 
tions to be cultivated in the pupils through the reading of the * 

various types of literature are stated as: Enjoyment of action 
and events ; ability to visualize the things read and to interpret 
them in terms of experience; ability to grasp important 
ideas; ability to state the theme; appreciation of especially 
vivid scenes; stimulation to thought. 

. More specific aims and purposes —Next the purpose and 
general procedures for each topic listed under literature are 
formulated. The formulation for individual home reading is 
given verbatim as follows: 

The, purpose of this reading of books beyond the requirements of the 
classroom work should be to give experience in fields not already ex- 
plored by the pupil, or greater exploration of some field of particular 
interest to the pupil. His choice will doubtless change from field to 
field. 

Although it seems advisable to set up lists of books appropriate to 
the different grades, the teacher should freely accept books from lists 
above or below, or titles suggested by the pupils. Here wise teacher- 
guidance of individual pupils is very important. 

Children are reading modem literature of one kind or another It 
will be difficult to replace this with classics, because the classics will in 
many cases be too difficult. New standards by which to judge this 
mass of modem material will have to be set up by the teacher for her- 
self in order to give wise direction toward interesting wholesome ma- 
terial and te develop pupfl standards in terms of their individual tastes 
Immediate interests of the pupils must be kept in mind at all times 
All supplementary lists need to change often. Wise teachers will keep 
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in touch with the new publications that are constantly leaving the 
press. 

Any records that seem necessary beyond the library-card records must 
be of such a nature that there is not the slightest danger of its becom- 
ing formal or in any way a burden. The desire should be to share with 
some one else the pleasure of a book enjoyed. 

The matter of remedial reading must be considered for some pupils 
in the medium groups as well as for the limited groups. The procedure 
for the medium groups will be based upon stories which will pull the 
pupil along rather than upon any work-type reading or material from 
content subjects. 

The plan for English expression is stated as follows: 

The work in English expression is planned on the basis of functional 
centers selected with reference to the present personal and social needs 
of the pupils. Although it seems necessary to set up definite functional 
centers to be emphasized in each half grade, there is a desire to maintain 
flexibility within these limits in order that the teacher may feel free to 
make the best adaptation of the work to her particular group. To this 
end several other centers are suggested for each half year. Each 
teacher should have a complete picture of the nor mal processes of 
growth in ability to speak and write, and thus be able to take the child 
at the stage of growth he has reached, without too much regard for 
grade placement, and help him forward through succeeding stages. 

In the following brief summary for each semester, the functional 
centers are listed (the principal functional center is underlined) and the 
major objective for the work of that semester is stated, together with & 
suggestion of some means by which to accomplish it. 

Self-help questions or standards for appraisal will be set up for some 
center In each half grade. Examples of what these will be are found 
with the written expresaion for 7-B and oral expreaaion for 8-B. 

Illustrations from grade 7-B . — The enduing illustrations 
constitute a summary for grade 7-B. They will show the 
content and suggest the classroom procedures, which are 
proposed by the committee for pupils of medium ability. 
They are intended as illustrations of methods of differentia- 
tion not as arguments for or against any particular content . 

Written Expression 

Functional centers: Friendly letter, exouses, minutes — 

Learning to express one’s ideas in writing In language which is 
simple, accurate, and clear, through practice in writing letters 
which pupils desire to write to friends or relatives about things 
of real interest to the pupils, or by writing letters to children 
in other cities or foreign lands. * 
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Self-help questions on the friendly letter — 

Content: Have I remembered all of the time that I am writing 
to John? Have I thanked him for favors received? Have I 
answered his questions? Have I asked about his own plans and 
hobbies? Have I told John about the persons and things in 
^xwhich he will be interested? Have I told too many things? 
HMre I said anything that I shaU wish I had left out when he 
reads the letter? Have I written as I would have talked to 
him? ^ 

Form : Have I used the approved form? Does It look well on 
the page? Have I spelled and punctuated as well as I can? 

Oral Expression 

* 

Functional centers: Story-telling (personal experiences), conversations, 
announcement*, and meetings — 

Learning to entertain an audience with some freedom and ease 
by giving experiences of interest to the pupils themselves. 
These might be based on home or school activities, or upon 
travel. 

Usage 

Learn by repeated use and not by grammatical reasons: 

1. To use correctly the past and past^ participle of see, do, bring, 
come, go, run, give, write, begin, and ring. 

2. To use other forms instead of otn’l, could of gone, and could a gone. 

3. To use correctly the following forms: (1) He and / will go. 
(2) Give it to Elsie and me. (3) Tom is taller than I. (4) Give the 
ball to John or ms. (5) We girls went. (6) John said (instead of 
John he said). (7) He and I rather than I and he. 

Grammar 

The Sentence. 

Sentence sense: Definition of the sentence; complete predicate 
and complete subject; verb and simple subject; compound 
predicate and compound subject; punctuation of sentences; use 
of compound sentence for variety and to eliminate the run-on 
sentence. 

* 

Mechanics of Form 

Form of paper. 

Legible writing. 

Form for friendly letters. 

Capitalisation. 

Names of people, and places; all words used in proper nouns as 
street; first word of a sentence; first word of each line of poetry; 
important words in a title. 


national survey of secondary education 
Punctuation. 

Use of comma (1) in letters, (^between city and State, (3) between 
month and year, (4) after salutation, (5) after complimentary 

t Z rX* r Peri °? \ l) at Cnd ° f 8eDt€nce * < 2 > &fter ^brevia- 
t.ons (3) after in.tiala, (4) after figures and letters used in 
numbering. 

The Denver Committee on English states that a complete 
course in language work and literature is being worked out 
for limited-ability groups. At the time this report is being 
made, however, tentative plans are set up only for usage 
and mechanics of form. B 

Mechanics of Form and Usage for Groups of Limited 
Ability.— The preceding illustrations for usage and mechanics 
o form for average pupils may now be compared with the 
following illustrations of the same topics as differentiated 
for pupils of limited ability. 

Usage 

Use correctly the past and past participle of see, do, bring, come oo 
run, gtve, write, begin, ring. Use correct forms instead of ain’t couU 
of gone, and couW fl ,one. Know that a noun is a name word 

Acquire through drill, sentence sense and knowledge of end punc- 
tuation. Recognize subject and predicate. Combat run-on sentences 
and incomplete sentences. nwnc ? 

Mechanics of Form 

Form for written work; capitalization of (1) the first word nf * 
sentence (2) all proper nouns, (3) the word /; form for friendly letters- 
punctuation required in this form. y ,ettere ^ 

^Differentiation in the senior high school.— The plan for 
fferentiation of English m the senior high schools of Denver 
Colo., is set forth in Figure 39. A common coume for average 
and supenor pupils, where necessary differentiation grows 
out of tangential problems, has much to recommenT.it 
the plan provides a modified content only for pupils of 

Tlji •“ e T tly the type of <M«renLtion 

a bility ^vere ^ segregated.* 0 ^ ^ »' 1 “ « 

♦ Billett, Roy 0^ op. dt„ pp. 1 17- US. 
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Flouts 89 . — Two-track plan for differentiating English In the senior high schools 

of Denver, Colo. 

19. SOUTH SIDE HIQH SCHOOL , FORT WAYNE , IND. 

No slow groups jormed. in grades 11 and 12 . — In this high 
school the fact is recognized that pupils of below norm&l 
ability, mentally, are eliminated from high school before 
entrance to the eleventh grade. (Table 43. ) 7 Commercial 

'Ibid. ^ 
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pupils are required to take English*!, II, HI, IV, VH, and 
VIII. All other pupils must take all courses except English V. 

Table 43 .— Levels of ability provided, for in senior high school English 
South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


English 

Groups formed 

Slow 

Average 

Fast 

4 

I 

9 

I 



4 

I 

X i 

X 

X 

II 

X 

X 

X 

Ill 

X 

X 

X 

IV .. . 

. 

X 

X 

X 


English 


V. ... 

VI. .. 

VII. . 

VIII. 


o roups formed 


Slow 


(’) 


Avenge 


(») 

X 

X 

X 


Fast 


(») 

X 

X 

X 


1 X Indicates levels for which groups are formed. 

* Elective— no grouping. 

There is no homogeneous grouping in English V, which is 
elective. Only average and bright groups are formed in 
English VI, VII, and VIII. Any pupils of ability below 
normal who may remain to elect English VI, VII, or VIII 
are placed in the average group. 

College certification. —A mark of “B” or better is required 
m the average group for college certification. 

*>. junior man schools, Cleveland, omo 

A thoroughgoing effort. —A thoroughgoing attempt to differ- 
entiate subject matter for groups of different abilities has 
been made by a committee on the course of study in mathe- 
matics oT which William L. Connor, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Cleveland, Ohio, was chairman. 

Method oj grouping in Cleveland.— On the basis of group 
mental tests supplemented by individual psychological 
examinations the pupils are segregated into three groups, the 
X groups having a probable learning rate of 110 or above the 
Y groups 90 to 109, and the Z groups 89 or below. 

Certain schools are also able to provide further segregation 
in the form of special classes for pupils of intelligence quo- 
tients of 125 or above, for pupils with intelligence quotients 

of 70 to 79, and for pupils with intelligence quotients 
below 70. 
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Objectives oj education first established. — The committee 
agreed first upon certain general objectives of education. 
Next the general objectives of mathematics were formulated. 
Those general objectives were then selected with which the 
junior high school should be concerned. 

Three principles of differentiation. — The committee worked 
on three assumptions. First, bright pupils can do more 
difficult tasks than slow pupils; second, bright pupils can do 
the same work at a faster rate than the slow; third, bright 
pupils can master and will have need for a wider range of 
materials than the slow. 

An outline can not replace {he teacher.— The probable needs 
of the pupils of each ability level played a prominent part in 
determining the materials to be included in each course. 
Moreover, the committee emphasizes that no outline can 
take the place of the teacher in so presenting a problem that 
it will challenge the slow pupil without discouraging him. 
All X groups are not alike nor all Y groups, nor all Z groups* 
Only the teacher can make proper differentiation of subject 
matter and procedure on any level. 

Differentiated work jor the first half of the seventh year.— 
The outline as submitted by the committee is arranged on 
the printed page in three colu mns , one for each level. Since 
the courses for the Y and Z groups are derived from the 
course for the X group it is possible to indicate the differenti- 
ation by first reproducing the course for the X group and 
then marking with a Y those items which are omitted in the 
1 group and with a Z those items which are omitted in the Z 
group. The outline of the work for the first half of the 
seventh year follows: 

I. Aim: To use in thinking about the common quantitative problems 

of the home, school, business, workshop, and community, the 
following: 

A. Tables and graphs. Distribution of the family income 
and expenditures; school attendance; test results; 
changes in prices; (Z) distribution of city income and 
expenditures; and other data available in the social 
studies (only the simpler data presented to £ groups)— 
9 1. Bar. 

2. Line. 
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a 


I. Aim : To use m thinking about the common quantitative problem® 

of the home, school, business, workshop, and community 

Continued. 

(YZ) 3. Bell-shaped surface of frequency. 

4. Circle. To read circle graphs, not to prepare them. 

5. Picture. Judging the adequacy of picture graphs. 
B. Percentage. ^Mainly its use in buying and selling. 

1. Standings in attendance, tests, and games ex- 

pressed in percentages. 

2. Discounts — 

(a) For cash payments. 

( b ) In special sales. 

(c) In quoting prices. 

3. Commission for — 

(a) Buying. ' f 4 

( b ) 8elling. 








(a) Purchase prioe. 

<jk£) Selling price. 

5. FiSfig prices as a problem involving percentage. 
(YZ) 6. Inventories. Appraisal and depreciation in terms 
of percentage of cost. 

7. Keeping accounts of personal income and expendi- 
tures. 


(YZ) 8. Budgeting income and expenditures. 

9. Keeping account of purchases and sales of mer- 
chandise. 

(Z) 10. Property insurance. Valuation and rate of 

premium as percentage. 

C. Special problems in buying and selling — 

1. Paper work — 

(a) Sales slips. 

(b) Orders. 

(c) Invoices and bills % 

(d) Receipts. 

2. Paying bills by — 

(a) Cash. % 

(b) Check. 

(c) Postal money order or telegraph. 

(Z) 3. In traveling, carrying money in the form of— 

(o) Cash. 

(6) Drafts. 

(c) Traveler's checks. 

4. Profit as wages. 

5. The expense of selling and the risk of loss. 
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B. 


II. Aim. To have pupils acquire the understanding and skill useful in 
facile and accurate quantitative thinking, as follows: 

A. Reading and writing numbers to trillions. Emphasize 
numbers less than a million. (For Y group, reading 
and writing numbers to millions; for Z group, reading 
and Writing numbers less than a million.) 

Performing the four fundamental operations upon — 

1. Decimals. (Both common and decimal fractions 
for Y and Z groups.) 

2. Percentages. 

3. Denominate amounts including (Z)" fractional parts. 

4. (^hanging denominate amounts to same units, in- 
/ eluding (Z) » fractional parts. 
k>. Checking work by approximations, by repeating in 

the same or different order, and where practicable 
by (YZ) • reverse process. 

Deciding when to add, subtract, multiply, and divide in 
thought problems. 

D. The meaning and use of the equation in problem-solving. 
(No formal algebra for Y and Z groins at this time.) 
Aim. To have the pupils acquire an understatftiing and a critical 
appreciation' of present-day number systems and notations in 
comparison with those of other times and lands. (Critical 
appreciation omitted for Y and Z groups.) 

Arabic numerals and the decimal system. 

Roman numerals and the special rules for writing them. 
(YZ) C. The theoretical advantages and disadvantages of a radix 
of 5 (quinary system), 10 (decimal system), or ^.(duo- 
decimal system) in a system of numbers. 


C. 


III. 




This brief presentation- will serve to give some notion of 
the work of the committee. Those whose interests are more 
detailed may consult the printed course of study.® Besides 
giving a complete course of study for mathematics in grades 
7, 8, and 9, the volume contain^ systematically arranged 
references, lists of material% suggestions for assignments, 
and suggestions for teaching procedure. 

Enrichment classes jor gifted children . — For the past eight 
years Thomas Jefferson Junior High School has cooperated 
with West High School, Cleveland, Ohio, in an outstanding 
experiment in the segregation of pupils of unusual ability. 
A separate program has been maintained by both schools for 


* 

* Material it right of exponent not required for groups Indicated. 

• Board of Education. Tentative Course of Study in Mathematics tor Junior High Schools 
Cleveland, Ohio, 192S-28. 
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these highly capable children. The first of these “enrich- 
ment classes completed its second year in college in 1932 

Method of selecting these pupils — The children who enter 
these enrichment classes come from the grade schools of the 
western half of Cleveland, irrespective candidates for ad- 
mission are discovered either through their outstanding 
performance on a group mental test, which all Cleveland 
school children must take, or through discovery by classroom 
teachers of what appears to be unusal ability. All candidates 
for the classes are given the Stanford-Binet individual test 
by an expert in the psychological clinic. If the pupil pos- 
sesses an intelligence quotient of 130 or more he may enter 
the enrichment class at Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School. 

Relation of the work of the enrichment classes to the regular 
course of study.— Principal Arthur "Seybold has steadfastly 
maintained the policy of securing enrichment for these classes 
by means of tangential interests which take their origin in 
the regular course of study. The teachers of the enrich- 
ment classes have endeavored to organize the regular course 
of study into units or problems to facilitate the develop- 
ment of tangential interests. 

French and general science, both introduced in grade 
ftre ^he 0I dy additions to the regular program of studies 
for the classes. Membership and office in the extracurricu- 
lum and social activities, " such as clubs, student govern- 
ment, musical organizations, and athletics, are open to the 
pupils of the enrichment classes on the same basis as to the 
regular pupils. 

Segregation oj gifted pupils .— Pupils of the enrichment 
classes are segregated only in academic subjects namely, 
English, social science, general science, mathematics, and 
French. Five teachers are selected to have charge of these 
academic classes. In all remaining subjects the gifted pupils 
are scheduled along with the rank and file of pupils, a logical 
policy, since these children have been selected on criteria 
which are primarily academic and which correlate rathpr low 
with criteria of ability to succeed in fields other than the 
academic. 
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Sample lessons for different types of segregated groups . — The 
following four lessons are reproduced from a large number 
of such lessons which are planned for groups of different 
abilities in the Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

A sample lesson in history for a gifted class 


Teacher 
Class and 
section 
Date of reci 
tation 

Size of class 


Edna F. Voldan. Subject History. 

7-A High I.Q. X, Y, or Z group High I.Q. 

Feb. 16 to Mar. Periods required 10. 

6 . 

36. Approximate num- 1. 

ber of 1 essons of 
% this type teacher 

ha s taught this 
term 


Purpose: 

To appreciate the character and ideals of the colonists. 

To appreciate the value of good leadership and personality. 

To develop the ability to organize material and present it in an 
interesting manner. 

Outline: 


1. Through discussion and from previous knowledge, list the 

colonies important in early American history. 

2. Divide class into groups, each group choosing a colony as its 

topic and choosing a leader. 

3. Each group reads generally on its topic. Then the group gets 

together and plans method of presentation, material to be 
presented, and all the aide used in presenting material. The 
leader then brings that plan to the teacher to be approved. 
Here the teacher has a chance to suggest material the group 
has omitted. 

4 . The material is then presented, and after the presentation the 

class may add to, suggest, or criticize the work. 

(The following is one such outline ,0 ) 


Outline made by group to present the colonisation and growth and 
development of the “Plymouth Colony/' 

1. History and first year Jack Bowers. 

2. People Dorothy McCullough. 

(а) Religion. 

(б) Dress. 

(c) Customs and life. 


* This Is merely tbs 


outline lor the group. Emob papU bed bii own detailed outline 
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Outline made by group to present the colonization and growth and 
development of the “ Plymouth Colony — Continued. 


3. Part the colony took in the ware 

4. Growth and development 

5. Scenery 

Aids 


Edward Lewis. 
Norma Dolezal. 
Jack Bowers. 


II. 


1. Play — The Signing of the Mayflower Jack Bowers:' 

Compact 

2. Play — The First Thanksgiving Jack Bowers. 

3. Pictures. 

4. Poems — Old Ironsides — 0. W. Holmes. 

Concord Hymn — R. W. Emerson. 


m. 


IV. 


1. Play — Housebuilding 

2. Play — Planting Com 

3. Excerpts from The Courtship of Miles 

Standish — Longfellow. 

4'. Laws. 

1. Poem — Paul Revere’s Ride — Longfellow. 
1. Pictures. 


Dorothy McCullough. 
Dorothy McCullough. 


A sample lesson in geography for a doss of superior ability 
Teacher 

Class and sec- 
tion 

Date of recit- 
ation 

Size of class 


AnnaE. McAn&r- Subject 

Geography. 

ney. 


7-B-l. X, Y, or Z Group 

X. 

t 

April 9. Periods required 

One for pres- 


entation. 

32. Approximate num- 

10. 

ber of lessons of 


this type teacher 


has taught this 


term 



Purpose: 

To show that Ohio ranks high in the production of food and other 
necessities. Problem as stated : What do we owe to Ohio? 

Idea suggested by question of New York boy— "Why don’t we 
talk about New York? Ohio can’t amount to nhich.” 

Outline: Class divided into these oommittees: "Outsiders”— those 
bom in other places; Comparisons committee — those who compared 
Ohio in size and productions with other States; Productions com- 
mittee — those who told about productions. 
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Procedure: 

1. “Outsiders" outlined their side — 

(a) Told where bom. + 

( b ) Asked questions as work proceeded. 

(c) Stated that Ohio is a small State and can't amount to 

much. 

2. Comparisons committee — 

(а) Told what makes a State rank high as a production 

center. 

(б) Compared Ohio with other States in production. 

(c) Gave reasons for Ohio's high rank — 

1. Proper slopes. 

2. Fertile soil. 

3. Right amount of rainfall. 

4. Progressive farmers. 

(d) Each ppint discussed. 

\ (c) Tklk centered on food — opposing side named articles 
of food eaten recently. r Production committee 
showed that these are all produced in Ohio. Re- 
ports given — i 

1. Corn meal mush — corn. 

2. Maple sirup. 

3. Bacon. 

4. Eggs. 

6. Milk. 

6. Peaches. 

7. Bread — wheat. 

8. Apples — story of “Johnny Appleseed.” 

9. Potatoes. 

10. Early spring vegetables — hot house culture. 

11. Fish. 

(/) Other productions — 

1. Wool. 

2. Clothing. 

3. Rubber goods. 

Equipment used: Maps of Ohio and of the United States, graphs, 
pictures. 


A sample lesson in geometry for a class of low ability 


Teacher 

Alice P. Hoff- 
man. 

Subject 

Geometry. 

Class and seo- 
tion 

8-B-3. 

X, Y, or Z group 

Z. 

Date of reci- 
tation 

April 24. 

Periods required 

1 . 


( 
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8ixe of class 34. Approximate num- 3. 

ber of lessons of 
this type teacher 
has taught this 
term. 

Purpose: To have the pupils appreciate the practical and concrete 
application of geometry to nature and architecture. 

^ Outline: 

Materials used — 

1. A set of slides furnished by the Cleveland School of Edu- 

cation, and 

2. A set of geometric solids. 

Preparation — April 22. 

1. The slides were shown individually to all volunteering to 

take part in the program. Some information was given 
with each slide. 

2. Eacfr'ehild was asked to show how his slide was related to 

geometry. 

Lesson — April 24. 

1. To introduce the lesson the common geometric forms and 

the objects in nature suggesting each were named. 

2. All geometric forms which were to be shown on the slides 

were pointed out from a set of forms on the table. 

3. The slides were then discussed from the screen. They 

w'ere dividdS in groups as follows: 

Illustrating 
Sphere and cone. 

Straight line. 

Parallel and vertical 
lines. 


Central symmetry. 

Bilateral symmetry. 

Sphere, hemisphere. 

Cone. 

Circle, cylinder, dome. 

Sphere, cylinder, circles. 

Bilateral symmetry. 

Cones and number of 
straight lines through 
one point. 

Hexagonal comb, circles, 
cone, concentric circles, 
and radii. 


(а) The nature slides — 

(1) The eclipse 

(2) The shooting star 

(3) Trees in a dense 

forest 

(б) Symmetrical designs in 

flowers and fruits — 

(1) Flowers 

(2) Leaves 

(3) Fruit — Peaches 

(c) Pine cpne, mushroom, and 

ocean growdh — 

(1) Pine cone 

(2) Mushroom 

(3) Ocean grow th 

(d) Moths and butterflies 
(«) Radiolarians 


(/) Oriole's nest, honeybee's 
nest, and spider's web 
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Outline — Continued. ^ 

Lesson — April 24 — Continued. 

3. The slides were then discussed from the screen— Continued. 

( 9 ) Pottery Spheres, cylinders, cir- 

cles, designs. 

(/t) Baskets Concentric and circular 

designs. Quadrilaterals 
and crossing lines. 

(0 Ellesmere Land ice home Dome, rectangular 

blocks of ice. 

O') China dwellings Double lean-to. 

(k) Storehouses Thatched dome. 

(0 African huts Circular constructions for 

strength. 

(m) Navajo home life and in- Common forms in vessels, 

, d us tries Hj^uildings, rugs. 

(n) Mitla restaurant Modern decoration. 11 


A sample lesson in history for a loxiHibility class 


Teacher 

E. Lillian Pan- 
cost. 

Subject 

History. 

Class and sec- 

8A-5. 

X, Y, or Z group 

Z. 

tion 

Date of recita- 

May 22. 

Periods required 

1 . 

tion 

Size of class 

35. 

Approximate number 
of lessons of this 
type teacher lias 
taught this term 

2. 


Purpose: To develop an interest in the character and achievements 
of the man, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Outline: 

Approach through events of Roosevelt's life that the class recalls. 
Read clipping from the Literary Digest “Faults and Virtues of 
Roosevelt as Seen by a California Editor.” The class will 
recognise references to events in Roosevelts life. They make a 
list of his qualities: Strenuousness, outspokenness, etc.; another 
list of his favorite words and phrases: Red-blooded, bully, 
delighted, big stick; and a third list of the reforms he advocated: 
The strenuous life, simplified spelling, etc. 

Four more reforms he fought for are given in Beard and Bagley 
on page 588. The class lists them as: 

1. Against monopoly of trusts; 

2. Against false labor leaders; 

11 Here, all geometric forms are combined In modern decoration, cm India, furniture, fixtures, 
etc. 
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' Outline — Continued. 

Four more reforms ie fought for are given in Beard and Bagley 
on page 588. The class lists them as — Continued. 

3. For the income tax; 

4. For conservation of natural resources. 

This list is copied in notebooks. A dictionary of unfamiliar words 
in the paragraph is made on the board. The assignment for 
next day is given — to find how Roosevelt secured the conservation 
reform. 

Reread from the article above: “ Your words were like great bellow- 
ing winds that came in, rough and keen, from the ocean. You 
drove them into our Language with the force of a caveman.” 
Asking the class to listen for forceful language, read strenuous 
selections from Roosevelt’s speeches, in which he stresses the 
need of reform. 

Write on the board some of Roosevelt’s works that are good outside 
reading. Describe each book and have the class copy the list. 

Other illustrative material available . — Many other illustra- 
tions of interesting and valuable practices in the secondary 
schools in connection with homogeneous grouping could be 
given in this chapter if space permitted. However, the 
materials presented are typical of the best which have come 
to the writer’s attention. 
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CHAPTER VII : SPECIAL CLASSES 


/. DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Special dosses and homogeneous grouping complementary 
procedures . — In practice, homogeneous grouping merges so 
imperceptibly into the scheduling of special classes that what 
passes as homogeneous grouping in one school may be 
regarded as a series of special classes in another school. 
Certain illustrations given in Chapter VI, Part I (see secs. 
14, 15, 16, 17, and 20) are evidences of this fact. Generally 
speaking, however, special classes begin where homogeneous 
grouping leaves off. That is, homogeneous grouping usually 
provides for pupils of three ability levels, namely, those who 
are normal, those who are somewhat below normal, and 
those who are above normal. Special classes are then 
formed for the remaining pupils who deviate so extremely 
from the normal that apparently further provision should 
be made for them. Such pupils may deviate in capacities 
or in needs or in both. On the one hand they are the very 
slow or the very capable, on the other hand they are pupils 
of any capacity who for the time being need special help 
in overcoming handicaps due perhaps to illness, absence, 
lack Qf industry, or deficiencies in the prerequisites of certain 
courses. Assignment to special classes tends to be perma- 
nent if the extreme deviation involves native ability and 
temporary in other cases. The pupils composing a special 
class are often extremely heterogeneous. 

Special classes considered in this report. — Those special 
classes discussed in this chapter are mentioned in the edu- 
cational literature as: (1) Special classes for slow pupils; 
(2) special classes for failures; (3) opportunity classes for 
alow pupils; (4) adjustment classes; (5) remedial classes; 
(6) restoration classes; (7) special classes to accelerate 
capable pupils; and (8) opportunity classes for gifted pupils. 
Obviously the terminology is overlapping. The first six 
may be considered as provisions primarily for the very slow, 
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the last two as provisions primarily for the very capable 
or gifted. 

t. DATA FROM THE PRELIMINARY INQUIRY 

Special classes provided much more frequently for the very 
slow than for the very capable . — On the preliminary inquiry 
form, special classes primarily for slow-learning pupils were 
reported with a total frequency of 8,513 as compared with 
a total frequency of 865 for special classes primarily for the 
very capable or gifted. (Table 4, the Scope: A Preliminary 
\iew, p. 9.) In other words, special classes are provided 
about nine times as often for the very slow as for the very 
bright. Corresponding frequencies of estimated unusual suc- 
cess are 1,472 and 183. The preceding frequencies do not 
refer to numbers of schools but to numbers of times special 
classes of one kind or another are reported in use. Often one . 
school reports several kinds of special classes. 

Special classes in schools of different sizes . — In general, 
the use of special classes increases regularly with increase 
in the total enrollment. (Fig. 40.) The percentage of 
schools of the largest Mjollment group reporting opportunity 
classes for slow pupilfm^use is seven times as great as the 
corresponding percentage of schools of the smallest enrollment 
group. Similarly, special classes for pupils who have failed 
are twice as frequent, adjustment classes nine times as 
frequent, remedial classes six times as frequent, restoration 
classes and opportunity classes for the gifted each seven 
times as frequent, in the largest schools as in the schools of 
smallest total enrollment. However, special coaching of slow 
pupils and special classes to accelerate capable pupils are 
reported in use about as frequently in schools of one size as 
of another. An explanation is suggested by the fact that 
these two last-named kinds of special classes have been found 
to include a large amount of informal coaching and tutorial 
work scheduled at study periods or before or after the regular 
school day. Such work is feasible in schools of any size. 
The other six kinds of special classes more often involve the 
segregation of pupils into class sections scheduled at definite 
periods during the school day. The larger schools are more 
likely to have enough pupils needing special help to form 
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TYPE 

OF SPECIAL 
CLASS 

SPECIAL 
CLASSES FOR 
SLOW PUPILS 

50 arte 

51100 

101250 

ns 

7511000 
Oar 1000 

Dmwm 

10 a 

11 

IIS 

OPPORTUNTTY 
CLASSES FOR 
SLOW PUPILS 

W 

101250 

251500 

501750 

(51'.® 

I 4 

i| 

I I 

SPECIAL 
CLASSES FOR 
PUPILS WHO 
HAVE FAILED 

SO aim 

SHOO 

JSM 

501750 
75MOOO 
0*r 1000 

2 20 
!i 
11 

ADJUSTMENT 

CLASSES 

50 or lea 
$1100 
101250 
251500 
5W750 
751 1000 
OwrlOOO 

|1 
3 18 p 

REMEDIAL 

CLASSES 

50 arte 
51100 
101250 
251500 
501750 

M 


RESTORATION 

CLASSES 

50 arte 

$1-100 
101250 
251500 
501750 
751 1000 
(ter 1000 

1 | 

SPECIAL 
CLASSES TO 
ACCELERATE 
CAPABLE PUPILS ( 

50 arte 

51100 

sitS 

751 1000 
ter 1000 

} 9 

Hi 

OPPORTUNITY ! 
CLASSES FOR \ 
GIFTED PUPILS i 

I 

C 

W 

Siiw 

km 10C0 

I 
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one or more class sections and are more able than the smaller 
schools to find a place for such classes in the daily schedule. 

In general, therefore, the relation of special classes to total 
enrollment suggests by analogy the relation of homogeneous 
grouping to total enrollment as reported in Chapter III 
Part I. 

Special classes in schools oj different types oj organization . — 
Wide differences exist among schools of different types of 
organization in the extent to which special classes are reported 
in use.. (Fig. 41.) These differences are least pronounced 
in special classes for slow pupils and in special classes for 
pupils who have failed. Schools including grades 7—9 occupy 
first rank in the extents to which five of the eight kinds of 
special classes are used and take second rank in one more. 
Schools including grades 6-1 1 occupy first rank in two cases 
and second rank in four othere. The average proportions 
of use of all eight kinds of special classes by schools of dif- 
ferent types of organization are as follows: Grades 7-9, 23 
per cent; grades 6-11, 22 per cent; grades 10-12, 18 per 
cent; grades 8-11, 17 per cent; atypical grade combinations, 
16 per cent; grades 7-12, 16 per cent; and grades 9-12, 14 
per cent. In general, the reorganized schools are making 
considerably more use of special classes than the unreorgan- 
ized schools, a finding analogous to that reported in Chapter 
III, Part I, concerning the extents of use of homogeneous 
grouping in reorganized and unreorganized schools. 

Special classes in different geographical areas — The per- 
centages of use of all eight kinds of special classes, reported 
by the schools replying from each State, were averaged to 
get the percentage of use shown for each State in Figure 42. 
The data show that special classes of one kind or another 
are widely used by the schools of every State. The percent- 
ages of estimated unusual success are comparatively small 
but fairly constant for all States. 

5 . SCHOOLS 8KURCTKD FQJt INTENSIVE STUDY 

The jollow-up inquiry . — Schools were selected for more 
detailed study on the basis of replies to a 17-page follow-up 
inquiry form. Copies of the follow-up form were addressed 
to schools whose representatives had estimated unusual 
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TYPE 

OF SPECIAL 
CLASS 

SPECIAL 
CLASSES FOR 
SLOW PUPILS 

>jl II 67 

All 18 66 
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*B S 1 

7-9 9 54 

OPPORTUNITY 
CLASSES FOR 
SLOW PUPILS i 
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til 2 IS 
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SPECIAL 
CLASSES FOR 
PUPILS WHO 
HAVE FAILED ( 

I It 
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CLASSES i 
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REMEDIAL 

CLASSES 

i 
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RESTORATION 
CLASSES « 
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SPECIAL 
CLASSES TO 
ACCELERATE ' 
CAPABLE PUPILS 
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CLASSES FOR 1 
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succms in the use of one or more kinds of special classes 
and to schools mamtaining special classes recommended „ 
worthy of further atudy by informed pereons not diWUy 

““r 80,10018 0onMmed ' 225 replies to 

aUv^te “JT' •*?**•" “>«ted as represeot- 
hiinfridnTr poact,oes P* rta) ™iig to special classes. One 
d*e*«d f0rty - mM ot «>« schools thus chosen for inten- 
sive study were employing one or another of the six kiiufcof 
special classes mentioned in section 1 , above, as dasses 
« for tb ° Te 7 8low Pupil- Only 29 were maintaining 

ofTh^lTR 888 ? T the , ve ' 7 ca P‘ ble or pltod- A ftampHnv 
of the 178 schools was later visited and studied at first hand 
by observation and interview. 

Ar edition of terms. In the discussion which follows the 
absurdity of mamtaining distinctions, where none has bln 
found to exist, will be avoided. Two main categories wS 

nLiT^r^'MT 617, , 8PedaJ Classes for Blow or Ming 

pupils and special classes for the veiy capable or gifted The 
first category includes special classes for slow pupils special 
classes for pupils who have failed, opportunity clamor 
slow pupils, adjustment classes, remedial cl^esfand restora- 
tion classes as well as other similar Una.TZ£U TthV 7 

c7^^Th 8UCh “ “ pr6Ventive cla ** 8 ” and "corrective^ 
accelerate ln»hT •, T 7 incIude9 social classes to 
pupit PUP 811(1 °PP° rfcunit y classes for gifted 

Number of years special classes have been in use — On the 
average sp^^j classes have ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ “ 

schools chosen for intensive study. The range of use extends 
fmm one year to 10 years or more. Classes for the gifted 
have been m use longer than classes for the very slow the 

^^^^the^latte^ 161 ^ ^ 4 5 5 6are - « with 3 h 3 

Total enrollments of schools selected for intensive study —The 

%£"* a*" UbU ! at6d deaUn S ™ th apecia? classes 

either for the very slow or for the very capabTor gifted 

Ta^nh^ “f, th * ‘° tl1 iDcmwes. 

rial i 44 \ Tb f 80,100,8 chosen for intensive study of spe- 
cial classes for the very slow include more than thL tir^ 

as many schools with total enrollments of more th^ 1^00 
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89 schools with total enrollments of 100 or fewer. (Columns 2 
and 3, Table 44.) Similarly the schools selected for best 
practices in connection with special classes for the very- 
capable or gifted include 13 times as many schools with total 
enrollments of more than 1,000 as schools with total enroll- 
ments of 106 or fewer. (Columns 4 and 5, Table 44.) The 
data suggest that special classes operate successfully much 
more frequently in large schools than in small. 


Table 44 . — Special classes for the very slow and for the gifted in selected 

schools of different sizes 


Enrollment group 

The very alow 

The gifted 

Total 

Fre- 

quency 

Per 

cent 

Fre- 

quency 

Per 

cent 

Fre- 

quency 

Per 

cent 

1 

* 

S 

4 

I 

1 

7 

60 or fewer 

5 

3 



fi 

3 

61 to 100. 

13 

9 

i 

4 

14 

8 

101 to 250 


18 

4 

14 

30 

17 

251 to 500 


15 

4 

14 

27 

15 

601 to 1,000... 

25 

17 

7 

24 

32 

19 

More than 1.000 

57 

38 

13 

44 

70 

40 

Total 

149 

100 

29 

100 

178 

100 


Types of organization of schools selected for intensive study . — 
Thirty-five per cent of the schools chosen for inbngive study 
with respect to their special classes for the vSy slow are 
unreorganized schools, 56 per cent are reorganized schools, 
and 9 per cent possess atypical grade combinations. (Col- 
umn 3, Table 45.) Moreover, only 17 per cent of the schools 
selected because of the unusual success of their special classes 
for the very capable or gifted are unreorganized schools, 
while 76 per cent are reorganized and 7 per cent have atypical 
grade combinations. (Column 6, Table 45.) Nearly half 
the schools reporting special classes for the very capable or 
gifted are schools including grades 7 to 9. These facts 
strengthen the belief that special classes are meeting with 
unusual success much more frequently in the reorganized 
than in the unreorganized schools. Of all reorganized schools 
those including grades 7 to 9 or grades 7 to 12 seem to be 
using special classes with most success. 
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t**“ trJzJt r y ‘“r ,iu *m •» 

scnoois of different types of organization 


Type of org&ni cation 

* — _ 

The very slow 

The girted 

Total 

Fre- 

quency 
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quency 
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cent 

Fre- 

quency 
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1 

t 

1 

4 

4 

1 

7 
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JO 
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40 

4 

82 

3 

6 

53 

A 

30 
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7 to 12 

29 

20 

or 

13 

45 

* 

42 

2 

24 

10 to 12 

oo 
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7 

24 

45 

24 

fitoll 

A 11 a! Havh 

o 

9 

6 

3 

2 

7 

10 

o 

6 

Ali OvBflTB ...... 

IS 

9 

2 

7 

V 

15 

5 ; 

9 

1 otal 

149 

100 

29 

100 
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100 


Geographical areas represented by schools selected for intensive 
study .— Every geographical area is represented by the 178 
schools selected for intensive study. (Table 46.) As might 
be anticipated from the data of the preliminaiy inquiiy 
(Fig. 42), New England is not so well represented as other 
sections. The term “restoration class" is least frequently 

preferred, appearing,only in reports from the Middle Atlantic 
and the Middle West. 


Table A&.— Geographical areas represented by schools selected for intensive 
study with respect to special classes 


Geographical am* 


Type of special claw 

New 

Eng- 

land 

Middle 

At- 

lanta 

South 

Middle 

West 

West 

Total 

1 

S 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

Special classes for alow pupils 

Special classes for pupils who have (tiled "" 
Opportunity clam for alow pupils _ 
Adjustment classes ... 

7 

2 

18 

8 

0 

1 

e 

4 

1 

8 

11 

3 

9 

1 

2 

21 

4 

7 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

6 

4 

8 

0 

4 

02 

21 

30 

11 

18 

7 

10 

13 

Remedial dames 


Restoration classes. . 


Special classes to accelerate capable pupils 
Opportunity classes for gifted pupOiT 

Total 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

10 

52 

31 

53 

32 

178 
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i. NEEDS MET BY SPECIAL CLASSES 

Reasons Jot establishing special classes . — A great part of the 
story of special classes is told when the reasons for establish- 
ing them are related. Stated in general terms the replies 
show that special classes primarily for the very slow have 
beon created because, even when all other provisions for 
individual differences are functioning efficiently, a certain 
small percentage of the pupils are unable to succeed with the 
regular school work without additional special help. The 
pupil’s lack of success may be due to insufficient ability, 
either of a general or specific nature; to absence from regular 
classes, either intentional or otherwise; to unwillingness to 
work; or to any one of a number of adverse circumstances 
which may have imposed upon him a handicap which makes 
it impossible for him to achieve success in the regular' classes. 
Often the pupil suffers from a complication of the retarding 
influences just mentioned. Whatever the cause, the fact 
remains that help of an individu aliz ed nature is needed. 

T^he data show that special classes are most frequently 
established to enable slow pupils to compensate for lack of 
native ability to master academic subject matter. In such 
cases pupils are taught how to study and how to budget their 
time. They are urged on to maximum endeavor. Also 
special classes serve the pupil who enters high school with 
deficiencies in his early training, particularly in the essentials 
of reading and arithmetic. In addition, special classes help 
pupils of all levels of ability to maintain regular classification 
in spite of absences due to illness, staying out to work, late 
entry, or even truancy. Special classes often known as 
“pre-junior” classes provide for the adolescent subnormals 
who are too old to remain in the elementary grades and for 
the most part too incapable to profit by the regular offerings 
of the junior high school. 

Pupils assigned to such classes are permitted later to enter 
the regular junior high school classes if they show evidence of 
capadtv to master the 'materials, of one of the regular curric- 
ulums. another type of special class is created to care for 
behavior problems. The superficial fact about the pupils 
of all these special classes is that they are alow or failing. 
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But the experienced teacher knows that when the real 
reasons for lack of progress are discovered they will not be 
the same for any two individuals, so bewildering]}' Afferent 
are the patterns formed by the interaction of the individual's 
heredity with the rest of his environment. 

Schools reporting special classes to accelerate capable 
pupils sometimes are employing them as a means of correcting 
an undesirable amount of over-ageness in the system. Pupils 
of capacity above normal, but retarded, are coached with a 
view to bringing them up to normal grade-placement. More 
frequently these classes are established to accelerate pupils 
beyond the grade normal for their chronological age. This 
is usually accomplished by courses which permit the pupils 
to complete the work of grades 7 and 8 in one year. The 
latter purpose is often the chief reason for establishing 
opportunity classes for the gifted, though usually the aim is 
enrichment and not acceleration. Where enrichment is the 
objective the pupils are challenged to do creative work and 
to follow up tangential problems of intrinsic interest to them. 

Outstanding characteristics of pupils assigned to special 
classes .— The purposes for which special classes have been 
established are reflected also in the outstanding characteristics 
of the pup* assigned to the classes, as enumerated by the 
respondents. Probably no one special class contains at any 
one time pupils with all of the characteristics mentioned. 
But the data show that the usual special class primarily for 
slow pupils at one time or another serves the needs of all of 
the following: Pupils with specific subject-matter difficulties, 
temporarily at least in need of more help than can be given 
in the ordinary class period; repeaters who must not fail 
again if they are to retain any self-confidence; pupils of low 
native ability often physically mature and chronologically 
over-age but mentally retarded; pupils uninterested in or 
without capacity for academic work; pupils of all abilities 
who do not know how to study ; pupils who have not mastered 
the prerequisites of the course or courses being taken ; pupils 
who are easily disoouraged; pupils who are emotionally 
unstable; pupils who are careless, or unambitious, or non- 
chalant, or indifferent, or lazy, or flippant; pupils who are 
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socially maladjusted; pupils from poor homes, from broken 
homes, or from homes where the English language is not 
spoken; pupils of low vitality, with glandular disturbances, 
or other physical defects; pupils who have missed much of the 
regular work because of tnmncy, illness, late entrance, or 
staying out to work; and pupils who never intend to graduate, 
who place no great value on the advantages of further educa- 
tion of the kind being offered them, and who are often right 
so far as their own individual cases are concerned. 

The characteristics of the foregoing types of pupils contrast 
strikingly with the following reported characteristics of 
pupils assigned to special classes for the very capable or 
gifted. These latter pupils are: Independent workers accus- 
tomed to taking the initiative; ambitious, reliable, industri- 
ous, and regular in attendance; usually from good homes, 
polite and well-mannered; young for their grade; physically 
well-developed and healthy; alert, enthusiastic leaders in 
school activities; rapid readers; more interested in academic 
than in nonacademic subjects; highly intelligent; of marked 
special talents; and with creative ability. 

6. THE ASSIGNMENT OF PUPILS TO SPECIAL CLASSE8 

Factors considered in assigning pupils to special classes . — 
A wide variety of da^a is considered before either slow or 
gifted pupils are assigned to special classes. (Table 47.) 
The data most frequently considered in Aligning pupils to 
special classes for the slow are “teacher's rating of the 
pupil's academic ability or intelligence" and “average 
scholarship marks in certain subjects. " (Column 2, Table 
47.) This fact reflects the primary reason for Alig ning 
pupils to special classes for the slow, namely, deficiency in 
one or more academic subjects. 

On the other hand, a group of six factors is considered with 
marked frequency (Column 3, Table 47) in determining the 
assignment of pupils to special classes for the gifted. These 
six factors are: Industiy, application, or effort; health; 
average scholarship marks in all subjects combined; intelli- 
gence quotient from a group test; physical maturity; apd 
social maturity. The stressing of these six types of ‘data 
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seems reasonable, since one of two things will be expected of 
the gifted pupil. Either he will be accelerated or he will 
master an enriched curriculum with emphasis upon creative 
endeavor and the following out of lines of special interest. 
In either case the pupil must be highly intelligent and 
industrious. His health must be so sound that mental 
advancement may not be attained at the expense of physical 
well-being, and obviously if he has not maintained high 
scholarship in his regular classes the chances of success in 
gifted classes are remote. Finally, if he should be accelerated 
as a result of work accomplished in gifted classes he must be 
in no danger of becoming a misfit because of physical or 
social immaturity in comparison with his associates. 


Table 47. Percentage* of tchooU reporting various factors to be 
considered in assigning pupils to special classes 


Factor 


1 Teacher's rating of pupil's academic ability or Intelligence 


3. Industry, application, or effort 

4. Health 

6. Average scholarship marks in all subjects combined.” 

6. Intelligence quotient from group test 

7. Score or mental age from group mental teat 

8. Physical maturity 

8. Type of home environment 

ia Social maturity 

11. Average of several teachers' ratings of pupil's academic ability 

or Intelligence * 

12. Educational- or achievement-test age or score 

13. Intelligence quotient from individual teat 

14. Score or mental are from Individual mental test. I.""*'”.’ 

13. Educational or achievement quotient 

la Attendance 


The 

very 

slow 

The 

gifted 

Total 

t 

s 

4 

33 

35 

34 

32 

28 

40 

42 

62 

46 

33 

62 

40 

S3 

33 

30 

33 

68 

37 

33 

41 

34 

30 

43 

33 

34 

31 

33 

23 

62 

30 

20 

20 

28 

24 

38 

» 

13 

10 

13 

11 

14 

12 

3 

14 

8 

7 


3 


Determining a pupil’s eligibility for assignment to a special 
class . — No definite formula: is employed in deter minin g 
whether a pupil shall be assigned to a special class. Each 
case is handled individually in the light of the available 
p data. If the assignment is to be relatively permanent, 
thorough case studies are made. Jf the assignment is to be 
temporary, as in the case of pupils needing help to overcome 
specific subject-matter difficulties, it is made by the classroom 
teacher on the basis of her knowledge of (be pupil’s handi- 
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caps. Usually the assignment must be approved by the 
principal if it is made by a teacher other than the one who is 
to give the help. 

Intervals at which pupils are assigned to or removed from 
special classes . — Pupils are usually assigned to special classes 
for the slow whenever occasion demands, and remain in the 
special classes until the deficiencies which were interfering 
with successful work in the regular classes have been removed. 

However, some special classes for the slow, of which the 
adjustment classes of Junior High School 91 , New York, 
are illustrative, are created with the expectation that most 
pupils assigned to them will remain there permanently. 
Special courses adapted to the pupils’ abilities and probable 
future needs are offered and only rarely do the pupils return 
to regular classes. 

Assignments to special classes for the gifted are invariably 
intended to be permanent. Pupils are assigned at the open- 
ing of^ft year, or semester, and are not removed nnWa 
they aiW)und incapable of keeping up with the class because 
of ill health, poor preparation in certain subjects, or other 
error in the * ent. 


Number c s in which help is given . — In more than 

half of the special classes for slow pupils, assignment is often 
made for help in but one subject. The proportion varies, 
however, from 37 per cent in schools reporting opportunity 
classes to 82 per cent in schools reporting adjustment classes. 
That is, schools reporting opportunity classes for slow pupils 
generally segregate the pupils in all subjects, or at least in all 
or several academic subjects, whereas schools reporting ad- 
justment classes for slow pupils usually segregate the pupils 
for instruction in but one or two subjects at a time. This 
should not be interpreted as constituting a clean-cut differ- 
entiation of the two terms since opportunity classes are 
frequently places for coaching pupils in but one or two sub- 
jects and adjustment classes often apply to special classes 
wherein the pupil is segregated for all his academic work. In 
this instance, and in all other instances involving comparisons 
of any of the six kinds of special classes for the alow, it is 
absolutely impossible to make clear-cut differentiations con- 
cerning the practices carried forward under the several 
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terms. A predominant practice under one term is likely 
to be prominent if not predominant under any other. 

Pupils, unless seriously subnormal or behavior problems, 

are rarely segregated into special classes for aH their school 
work. 

Pupils rarely assigned, to special classes in all subjects 

Teachers and administrators desire to retain alow pupils in 

the regular classes as far as possible. Hence the typical slow 

pupil is assigned to special classes for aid in those subjects 
in which he is likely to fail. Almost invariably these are the 
academic subjects. The work of many special classes is 
focused on reading and arithmetic because mastery of these 

fundamentals is essential to success with the academic 
subjects. 

In schools reporting special classes for the gifted com- 
plete segregation in all subjects is not favored because a 
wholesome variation in the experiences of these pupils is 
desired. Consequently gifted pupils are never segregated 
for extracurriculum activities, and seldom for the non- 
academic subjects. Indeed, in typing, manual arts, and 
physical education, gifted pupils are often reported to do 
work in no way superior to the average. 

Grades in which the plan is operative.— The facilities of 
special classes are available somewhat more often in the 
lower grades of the secondary school than in the upper 
grades, 90 per cent of grades 7, 8, and 9 being served by 
special classes as compared with 72 per cent of grades 10, 
11, and 12. One reason often assigned for this situation is 
that facilities are inadequate to make the plan operative 
m the upper grades. Another reason frequently given is 
that special classes are less necessary in the upper grades 
smce comparatively few pupils needing this special help 
reach the upper grades, having been retained in the lower 
grades, or having left school to go to work. 

* ) 

9 PERIODS AND CLASSROOMS FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 

When special classes meet . — Special classes maintained for 
pupils who are in need of supplementary assistance, that 
they may regain their proper places in the regular classes, 
are likely to be scheduled at any hour of the school day,’. 
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or before or after school, or on Saturdays. Sometimes 
pupils are excused from electives or required to give up the 
work of the activities’ or club period in order to be free to 
receive the extra help needed. Often the pupil’s study 
periods are utilized. On .the other hand special review 
classes, classes for pupils who have failed, classes for bright 
pupils, classes for behavior problems, and classes for slow 
pupils whose handicaps are regarded as permanent are 
scheduled within the limits of the regular school day. 

Classroom facilities for special classes . — In the schools 
selected for intensive study the classrooms used for special 
classes are the same as or similar to those used for the regu- 
lar classes. Classroom facilities therefore vary with the 
school. 

7. THE CURRICULUM AND THE TEACHER 

The curriculum in special classes . — The regular course of 
study is the basis of the work done in special classes either 
for the very slow or for the very bright. For pupils who are 
permanently handicapped by inferior native ability the 
various courses are greatly simplified. In most instances 
this modification is purely empirical. The short-unit 
assignment figures prominently as a means of presenting 
the course of study to slow pupils. In classes for the very 
capable or bright, emphasis is always upon tangential 
problems arising from the regular course of study permitting 
creative expression or the wide exploration of fields of int rinsi c 
interest. 

Essential qualifications of teachers of special classes . — 
Respondents were asked to state what they regarded as the 
three most essential qualifications of a teacher of special 
classes aside from sufficient experience and adequate general, 
professional, and special training. Schools maintaining 
special classes primarily for slow pupils were overwhelmingly 
in favor of the following three: Sympathy, patience, and 
skill in diagnosing pupils’ difficulties. Other qualifications 
mentioned, in the order of their frequency, are: An under- 
standing of adolescent nature, teaching skill, desire to 
serve, pleasing personality, tact, resourcefulness and orig- 
inality, industry, perseverance; xj^nmon sense, enthusiasm, 

* 
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ability to inspire confidence, belief that the work is worth 
while, cheerfulness, sense of humor, sound health, and ability 
to work with many different cases during one class period. 

In addition to sufficient experience and adequate general, 
professional, and special training, schools maintaining special 
classes for the very capable or gifted reported the following as 
essential qualifications for teachers of special classes: High 
intelligence, versatility, superior knowledge of subject 
matter, initiative, capacity to inspire pupils to do their best, 
vitality, wide contact with the world of affairs and industry, 
open-mindedness, willingness to be corrected, interest in the 
pupil’s all-round development, industry, originality, pleasing 
personality, perseverance, poise, tact, and enthusiasm. 

Teaching procedures in special classes . — For pupils \*hose 
difficulties are of a temporaiy nature the chief modification 
is not in course of study but in teaching procedure. The 
pupil’s weaknesses are diagnosed by tests and by careful 
observation of his work. Close attention is given to his 1 
study habits and efforts are made to improve them. Specific 
assignments and drills are planned to correct weaknesses. 
The unit assignment or lesson-sheet plan is extensively used 
and each pupil advances at his own speed. Frequent tests 
and frequent reviews are provided. Classes are small and 
teaching is individualized, often tutorial. For pupils whose 
difficulties are of a permanent nature much repetition, drill, 
and patient explanation are used. Visual . aids — such as 
maps, “movies,” slides, and charts— are reported unusually 
valuable with these pupils. 

For bright pupils the method of individual instruction by 
means of the unit assignment is used. Drill and repetition 
are practically abandoned. Much time is given to reports, 
demonstrations, plays, pageants, group projects, and class 
discussion. Recordings on disk records are often made of 
various activities which lend themselves to such methods of 
preservation and motion pictures wjfh school-owned equip- 
ment are often taken of plays and pageants. Creative 
U^vriting is preserved in school newspapers, magazines, and 
^ other school publications, of which “Poetry and Hums” 
from Thomas Jefferson Junior High. School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is an outstanding example. 

( 211 ) 
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Closely allied to these classes for the gifted and apparently 
just as effective without involving formal, elaborate, and ex- 
pensive segregation are the honors courses such as are being 
conducted in the University High School at Madison, Wis. 
and in the South Philadelphia High School for Girls. In 
such courses a small but significant percentage of the pupils, 
under wise direction but with great freedom, pursue by 
methods of independent investigation work of a creative 
nature. 

t. SPECIAL CLASSES FROM FOUR POINTS OF VIEW 

Reactions oj ■pupils to special classes . — The data of the 
present study indicate that slow pupils, in general, .appreciate 
the opportunities which assignment to special classes affords. 
They enjoy their work more, are less discouraged, do better 
work, attend school more regularly, and remain in school 
longer than before special classes were started. Schools, 
where special classes for alow pupils are functioning success- 
fully, report that pupils are eager to enter these classes, fre- 
quently request an assignment, and that there is always a 
waiting list. Slow pupils, when freed from the incubus of 
their more able fellows, are reported to develop initiative 
and to think for themselves. 

On the other hand, when special classes for the slow are 
formed great care must be exercised to prevent the pupils 
assigned from feeling stigmatized. All adolescents want to 
be regarded as *“ regular.” Slow pupils also frequently 
resent being deprived of electives, of home-room activities, 
club activities, and of other ex traciimc.nl nm activities in 
order to do extra work on academic subjects in which they 
are deficient. It is probably unfair and cer tainl y unneces- 
sary to penalize slow pupils in such a way. In many schools 
the special classes occupy periods at the beginning or close 
of the regular school day and are often supplemented by 
Saturday classes as in Gary, Ifid. 

Of course, pupils who wish to leave school and are only 
retained by legal compulsion are unfavorable to special 
classes under any and all circumstances land pupil* whose 
irregularity is the result of voluntary indifference resent the 
added vigilance over them. 
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When special classes are organized for bright pupils, giving 
them the obvious advantages of accelerated progress or of 
an enriched prograip, other pupils are likely to feel that par- 
tiality is being shown unless the plan is administered wisely. 

Reactions of parents to special dosses — Parents of slow 
pupils tend to pay little attention to the children’s program 
in school. However, the discerning ones are reported to 
approve special classes for the slow and to commend teachers 
and administrators for the interest shown in the children. 
They not only appreciate the opportunities afforded by 
special classes but often request that their children be assigned 
to them. However, if the idea gets abroad that the classes 
are designed for mental defectives many parents at once 
become sensitive. Under such circumstances those parents of 
good social standing often object strenuously to having their 
children enrolled in special classes. This situation seldom 
arises where the special classes are auxiliary to the regular 
classes and where 'Segregation is neither permanent nor 
extended to all subject-matter fields. However, if special 
classes are scheduled so as to lengthen the child’s school 
day some parents will always object because they are un- 
willing to release the child from taskB to be performed outside 
of school Impure. 

When their children are assigned to special classes for the 
very capable or gifted a few parents feel unduly flattered and 
may make themselves objectionable. Parents whose children 
are not assigned feel that special favors are being shown. 
Hence there ia all the more reason why those directing the 
schosiY'pelicies .should avoid placing great emphasis upon 
what is being done with these and related provisions for in- 
dividual differences without at the same time carefully edu- 
cating the parents to see the justice and advisability of the 
procedure from the standpoint of the common welfare. A 
few parents object to their children being assigned to special 
classes for the very capable because they regard the pace 
set either by acceleration or enrichment as likely to place too 
great a strain on the pupil’s health. 

Reactions of teachers to special classes . — The tabulated re- 
plies show that teachers usually prefer classes for the very 
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capable or gifted to all other classes. However, they oppose 
acceleration and favor enrichment. 

/ In general, teachers favor special classes for slow pupils 
because the regular classes become easier to teach and because 
they find that slow pupils can be taught when so segregated 
that proper subject matter and teaching procedures ctpi be 
used. In cases where the teachers do not coach their own 
deficient pupils they cooperate by recommending pupils for 
assignment to special classes, by giving information and test 
data, and by planning the necessary remedial work. 

To be sure, a few teachers object to giving extra time to 
special classes for the slow. They feel that the time is 
wasted and that slow pupils are unable to profit by further 
education. In some cases they are undoubtedly right. 
Other teachers fear that pupils may use the plan as a ^prop ” 
and become entirely dependent. Of course, this fear need not 
be realized if skillful teaching is done. 

Reactions of administrators to special classes. — Adminis- 
trators welcome the reduction in failure, retardation, and 
discipline problems which follows the installation of special 
classes. The resulting increase in the numbers of pupils 
regularly classified simplifies the work of scheduling and of 
program-making. Few of them feel that their system of 
special classes is extensive enough to reach all pupils lAly 
to profit by special help. They see a danger that pupils may 
come to rely too much upon special help but believe that such 
a possibility is not an inherent outcome of a wisely conducted 
system of special classes. 


9. SPECIAL CLASSES IN INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS AND 8Y8TRMS 

dosses for the very capable or gifted . — Several illustrations 
bf special classes for the very capable or gifted have been 
given in Chapter VI, Part I, in connection with illustra- 
tions of homogeneous grouping in individual schools and 
systems. (See secs. 7, 16, 17, and 20, Chapter VI, Part I.) 
Reference will be made here to two additional school sys- 
tems — one of which provides for acceleration, theother of 
which provides for enrichment. \ 

The D. A. Harmon Junior High School of Haxleton, Pa., 
is one of several schools where efforts have been made to 
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check the results of acceleration by a study of the subsequent 
scholastic records of accelerated pupils. In this school a 
group of very capable pupils completes the work of both 
grades 7 and 8 in one year. .The scholastic record of the 
accelerated group which entered grade 9 in September, 1924, 
showB that of all marks earned in academic subjects during 
the last four years of high school, 49 per cent were A’s or B’s, 
43 per cent were C’s, 12 per cent were D’s, and but 1 per cent 
were E’s. This record suggests that acceleration did not 
interfere with the pupil's ability to do the work of the onRuing 
years. 

In Gary, Ind., an extensive system of Saturday classes 
is scheduled from 8.15 to 11.15 a. m. offering work in all 
subject-matter fields. The classes are open to all children 
and attendance is purely voluntary. Capable^ children in 
large numbers attend these classes to pursue of their own 
accord supplementary projects in the fields of greatest 
intrinsic interest to them. For such children the Saturday 
classes are in every sense enrichment classes. However, at 
the same time the classes offer to the failures, to those who 
have been absent, or to those who for any reason need to 
make up work an opportunity to restore themselves to regu- 
lar classification. Some notion of the popularity oi these 
classes may be gained from the fact that during the month 
of March, 1930, a total of 165,493 pupil-hours were spent in 
Saturday classes. This figure represents an increase of 
64,426 pupta-houre over the corresponding figure for March, 
1929. The service cost was but 3% cents per pupil-hour. 

Special instruction in the fundamentals of English and arith- 
metic . — Many schools are segregating pupils for special help 
in the fundamentals of English and arithmetic with a view 
to improving the pupils’ work in all academic subjects. 
Among these may be mentioned the Langley Junior High 
School of Washington, D. C., where such remedial classes 
are provided for both seventh and eighth grade pupils; 
East High School of Superior, Wis., where seventh-grade 
pupils below the grade-norm in reading as shown by stand- 
ardized tests are segregated for supplementary drill; and the 
Central Junior High School of Los Angeles, where the work 
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of a special class for pupils with intelligence quotients above 
90 is concentrated upon remedying disabilities in reading 
and arithmetic. Harding Junior High School of Lakewood 
Ohio, maintains two special classes in mathematics and three 
special classes in reading, each meeting twice a week during 
the activities’ period. Pupils of grades 7, 8, and 9 are 
served by these classes. Pupils are assigned to the classes 
on the basis of scores made on standardized tests. 

In Gillespie Junior High School, Philadelphia, special 
classes are maintained for remedial "work in reading. The 
work done in these classes has restored to normal classifica- 
tion about half of the pupils who have been assigned to them 

because of failing marks in one or another of the academic 
subjects. 

Garfield High School of Los Angeles carries in the daily 
schedule corrective classes in English and mathematics 
Pupils are assigned to these classes from their regular study 
penods on the basis of scores made on standardized tests or 
on the basis of classroom performance. The length of time 
which a pupil spends in the classes ranges from one day to 
an entire semester, depending wholly upon the pupil’s need 
and the quickness with which he responds to special help 
As is too often the case, the available facilities do not permit 
the assignment of all pupils who could profit by the correc- 
tive work. During the second semester of 1930-31, of 98 
pupils reported as probable failures in mathematics, only 57 
could be placed in corrective classes. Eleven per cent of 
those placed in the corrective classes failed as compared 
with 20 per cent of those who could not be provided for in 
the special classes. Moreover, 24 per cent of the pupils who 
were placed m corrective classes earned marks of B or C as 
compared with 14 per cent of such marks earned by pupils 
not in corrective classes. 

Sptcud curriculum* for sUm-leaming group*.— Both junior 
and senior high schools are providing special courses and 
cumculums for pupils who lack the capacity to profit by any 

ofthe-eagularcurriculums. The Cass Technical High School 
of Detroit has established an occupational curriculum for 
slow groups extending through grades 10, 11, and 12. In 
Lancaster, N. Y., a group of low-ability pupils is segregated 
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throughout the last four years of high school. With the 
parents’ consent these pupils receive a “finishing course” 
which prepares them for immediate entrance into a vocation 
rather than into higher institutions of learning. Springfield, 

Mass., provides special curriculums in central schools for 
boys and girls of low ability whose chronological ages range 
from 14 to 16 years. Occupational activities are emphasized 
and academic work is closely associated with handwork. 

Before assigning a pupil to these classes the following steps 
are taken: (1) The pupil is reported to the visiting teacher by 
the teacher and the principal; (2) the visiting teacher calls at 
“the home and secures the parents’ permission to give the child 
a psychological examination; (3) the clinical psychologist 
administers psychological tests, diagnoses the case, and makes 
recommendations; and (4) the research. department adminis- 
ters tests of school achievement. Children assigned to the 
special classes are given educational tests from time to time to 
determine progress being made and to furnish a basis for 
recommendations as to changes in placement. Roosevelt 
Junior High School of Fond du Lac, Wis., assigns subnormal 
over-age pupils to a special room. These pupils take from 
1 to 6 periods per week with the regular classes in such fields 
as manual arts, music, drawing, physical education, and 
auditorium work. In the Amos Hiatt Junior High School of 
Des Moines, Iowa, a group of 80 “pre-juniors” has been 
segregated. The ages of these pupils range from 12 to 
16 years. Two specially trained teachers present all aca- 
demic subjects to (he pupils. The nonacademic work is » ♦ 

presented by the regular nonacademic teachers. Occa- 
sionally pupilB from the “pre-junior” group are restored to 
regular classification and advance successfully through the 
regular classes of grades 7, 8, and 9. Roosevelt Junior 
High School of Salt Lake City, Junior High School 91, 

New York, and the R. L. Stevenson Junior High School 
of Los Angeles are maintaining similar groups. In South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls extension classes are 
maintained for those girls who, in the judgment of their 
teachers and of the school’s clinical psychologist, could not 
possibly complete a regular high-school course. These pupils 
are given a specially designed curriculum preparing them for 
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employment in various phases of home and clerical service 
In Collin wood High School, Cleveland, Ohio, a similar service 
is rendered to both boys and girls. In each school the special 
classes for low-ability pupils, usually with intelligence quo- 
tients of less than 70, are organised into a regular department 
of the school, and exceptionally well-modified courses in 
academic and nonacademic fields are offered. 

Special classes for habitrud-behatnor problems. — Many 
schools of considerable size find it advisable to segregate into 
classes for special instruction those pupils who constitute 
serious behavior problems. Almost always these classes 
are further segregated on the basis of sex. A large proportion 
of the pupils have court records and are in danger of becom- 
ing confirmed in vice or crime. Such classes are usually 
placed in the hands of capable teachers known to exert a 
strong moral influence over adolescents. Among schools 
maintaining such classes may be mentioned the Wilbur 
Wright Junior High School of Dayton, Ohio, the Batavia 
Junior-Senior High School of Batavia, N. Y., and the J 
Sterling Morton High School of Cicero, HI. 

Special-help periods for coaching and individual instruc- 
tion.— la the Seward Park High School, New York, a purely 
voluntary system is reported whereby pupils in need of extra 
help are coached before school hours, after school hours, and 
whenever opportunity is found. The responsibility is placed 
upon the teachere. However, in many schools definite 
periods are set aside for the coaching and individual instruc- 
tion which many pupils need if failure is to be avoided. For 
instance, the East Hartford High School, East Hartford, 
Conn., sets aside a half hour at the end of the school day, from 
2.45 to 3.15, for such work. Thirty-one teachere of a facility 
of thirty-nine meet pupils regularly at this time. Hammond 
High School, Hammond, Ind., sets aside a similar period from 
3.10 to 3.56. Forty-four teachers of a faculty of aixty-one 
are scheduled to giverspecial help at this period. North 
High School of Dallas, Tex., also maintains ninth-period 
(l&st-penod) coaching classes conducted by practice teachere 
from a local school of education. Martinsbuig, Pa., sets 
aside a special-help period from 2.22 to 4 p. m. Each teacher 
is held responsible for her own pupils. At the middle of each 
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marking period all pupils in danger of receiving failing marks 
are required to report to the special-help classes until the 
deficiency is removed. In the Douglass and Weiser Junior 
High School, Reading, Pa., the special coaching period is 
scheduled from 11.20 to 11.55 a. m. 

In the Turners Falls High School, Turners Falls, Mass., the 
school day is a single session lasting from 8 a. m. to 1 p. m. 
A special session is held daily from 2.30 to 4 p. m. for two 
types of pupils, namely, those who have the necessary ability 
but have not tried, and those who need special help. The 
former are detained for supervised study. The latter are 
assigned to the teachers judged to be beet qualified to furnish 
the help needed. For September and October of 1930-31 
the records show 339 cases of detention and 913 cases of 
special help. The school enrolls about 400 pupils. 

In the Monroe Junior-Senior High School, Rochester, 
N. Y., the special coaching period at the close of the regular 
school session is considered superior to other methods which 
have been employed largely because the pupil is helped by 
his regular class teacher who should be more familiar with 
his needs than anyone else is likely to be. Other methods 
tried in this school and found undesirable were: (1) Pupils 
needing coaching were segregated from the regular classes for 
the entire day; (2) pupils were removed from the special or 
elective subjects such as music, shop, drawing, and health 
education and placed in special-help classes; and (3) certain 
teachers from each department were assigned to teach pupils 
at the close of the regular school day. In this instance the 
teachers found it difficult to discover the needs of most of the 
pupils assigned to them. „ 

In Woodlawn High School, Birmingham, Ala., pupils 
needing help in mathematics Me coached by the members of 
the “Euclidean Honor Society/’ a group of fifth-semester 
pupils with excellent records in mathematics. The project 
was begun in 1926. Failures in mathematics have been 
materially reduced. 

Special classes jor pupils \ oho have jailed or are in danger of 
failure . — In the Montclair Senior High School, Montclair, 
N. J., a special class is organized at the end of the first 12 
weeks for pupils in danger of failing in tenth-grade Latin. 
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The parent is notified of the pupil’s transfer to the class 
He iff informed that the pupil’s chances of success during the 
present year are greatly increased but that the pupil will 
find it necessary to discontinue Latin at the end of the 
current year. 

Table 48 .— Relation of toecial cUutea in Bngliih to the promotion of 
pupiU, Jamet Monroe High School, New York City * 


Pupfl’8 

present 

New classification 
term mark b 

when 

PTrpfl’g 

present 

New classification when 
term mark b— 

tion 

Failing 

66 to 74 

76 or 
more 

* 


Failing 

65 to 74 

75 or 

mare 

tion 

1 

* 

S 

4 

1 

t 

S 

4 

OB 

©B-Si 

OA 

OA-fii 

X)B 

10B-S» 

1QA 

lOA-Si 

OB-8* 

OB-8* 

9A-8 1 

OA-8* 

10B-8* 

10B-8* 

10A-81 

lOA-S* 

OA 

OA-81 

10B 

10B-81 

IGA 

10A-8 1 

11B 

IIB-Si 

OA 
10B 
10B 
IGA 
IGA 
11B 
1 IB 
11A 

11B 

llB-8> 

1IA 

1LA-8 1 

12B 

12B-6* 

I2A 

12A-8 1 

UB-S* 

11B-8* 

11A-8* 

1LA-8 1 

I2B-8 1 

12B-8* 

12A-8I 

12A-8* 

11A 

11A-6 1 

12B 

12B-61 

12A 

11A 

12B 

12B 

12A 

12A 








• Table Adapted from 8merUng, Frank A., op. cit., p. 21. 

The English department of the James Monroe High School 
New York, forms special classes at the end of the first semester 
for pupils who have failed. These special classes are desig- 
nated in Table 48 by the symbol S'. If the pupil fails 
again at the end of the second semester he is reassigned to a 
section confining pupils with a similar record. These 
sections are designated in Table 48 by the symbol S*. The 
system works out as follows: If a pupil, who is classified at 
the beginning of the first semester as a 9B (Column 1) receives 
a mark of 65 or over in his English, he is promoted to a regular 
9A section (Columns 3 and 4, Table 48). If he receives a 
failing mark he is promoted to a special 9B section (9B-S 1 
Column 2, Table 48.) But if he had been classified as a 
9B-S 1 (Column 1) at the beginning of the semester, three 
things could happen: (1) If he received a mark of 75 or 
more (Column 4) he would be promoted directly into the 
10B grade and hence would have removed his deficiency in 
English; (2) if he received a mark of 65 to 74 he would be 
promoted to a 9A-S 1 section (Column 3) from which he 
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might advance directly to a regular 10A section (Column 4) 
in one more semester, provided he earned a mark of 75 or 
more; (3) if he received a failing mark (Column 5) he would 
be classified as a 9B-S* for the following semester. The 
chances are negligible of regaining normal classification after 
assignment to a 9B-S* group. Of the 6,543 pupils in the 
English classes of the James Monroe High School on January 
31, 1928, 775 failed. * 1 * These 775 pupils were assigned to 
20 S 1 classes. At the end of the term about a fourth of 
these pupils were restored to normal grade status; a half 
were promoted to the next higher S 1 class; and 165 had 
failed completely. These complete failures were organized 
into S 3 classes for the following fall. 

Evidence reported from the William S. Hackett Junior 
High School, Albany, N. Y., indicates that special classes 
for pupils in danger of failing have a high value, as measured 
by regents’ examinations. (Table 49.) 


T able 49. — Record on regents’ examinations of pupils coached in special 
classes, William S. Hackett Junior High School, Albyiy, N. Y. 


-1. 


Algebra 

Arithmetic 

General science.... 

Social adenoe 

Latin 

French or German 

English VIH 

English IX 


8 object 


Number 
of pupils 


Number 
of pupils 
leasing 


Number 
of pupils 
failing 


Number 
of pupils 
absent 


1 


t 


S 4 


I 


90 

69 

29 

28 

67 

40 

17 

9 


45 

40 

21 

17 

34 

19 

15 

9 


45 

16 

7 

7 

20 

17 

1 


6 

3 
1 

4 

3 

4 
1 


In the opinions of the teachers all pupils included in 
Table 49 were failing at the time of assignment to the special 
classes. 

In the Jordan High School of Lewiston, Me., 20 pupils per 
day, on an average, have been coached by one teacher in 
Engl i sh , French, Latin, mathematics, and history. Al- 
though these pupils were all estimated to be failing at the 

time of assignment to the special classes, the extra help re- 



i Starling, Frank A., Promotion and Retardation of Pupils In English at tbe Jam« Monro* 

lUgh School, Bulletin of High Point*, 10 : 19-22, September, 1928. 
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ceived enabled from three-fourths to nine-tenths of the pupils 
to pass at the end of the semester. Similar records in the 
reduction of failures are reported from other schools. The 
James Monroe High School, New York, reports that 75 per 
cent of pupils doing failing work in mathematics are brought 
up to the standards of the regular grades by means of special 
classes. Monaca High School of Monaca, Pa., reports that 
60 per cent of the pupils assigned to special classes for those 
doing failing work are brought up to standard in the various 
academic subjects. 

Clifton Park Junior High School, Baltimore, Md., is put- 
ting forth a thoroughly organized effort to supply pupils in 
danger of failing in certain academic and nonacademic sub- 
jects with the special help needed. The entire faculty coop- 
erates in giving this help during a special period set aside at 
the end of the regular school day. At the time the report 
was made special help was being provided in English, mathe- 
matics, history, and civics for grades 7, 8, and 9; in geography 
for grade 7; in science, for grade 8; in Latin, bookkeeping, 
typewnting, and business training for grades 8 and 9; and in 
French for grade 9. However, in all special classes emphasis 
is being placed upon fundamentals of English, or mathe- 
matics, or both. Parents are informed when the pupil is 
assigned for special help and are notified when the pupil is 
absent from the special classes to which he has been assigned. 
The percentage of failures for the entire school during the 
second semester of the school year 1929-30 was 7.8 as com- 
pared with 11.3 for the two preceding years during which 
the plan was not in force. 

In the Eastside High School, Paterson, N. J., four pro- 
cedures are in use to prevent failures or to care for pupils who 
have failed : (1 ) Special classes are organized during the 6-week 
summer session expressly for pupils who have failed. Pupils 
may review either one or two subjects, the number being 
determined by the circumstances of the individual case 
During the summer session of 1930, 88 per cent of the pupils . 
enrolled in the special classes secured their credits. (2) The 
English department after the first few weeks of each semester 
organizes special classes for pupils in danger of failing 
These classes meet daily after school and do work supple 
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mentary to the work of the regular classes which the pupils 
continue to attend. (3) Thp mathematics department, in 
addition to the regular classes, organizes slow-progress classes 
which cover about three-fifths of the materials of the regular 
course and for which three-fifths the regular credit fallowed. 
Pupils whose abilities are known to be such as to adapt them 
to the work of slow-progress classes are assigned to these 
classes at the beginning of the semester. Other pupils are 
assigned at the end of the first six weeks if judged likely to 
fail in the regular classes. Certain predetermined points of 
coincidence between the regular classes and the slow-moving 
classes make transfers from one course to another possible 
at regular intervals. The success of the plan may be illus- 
trated by data from the classes in plane geometry, 1 based 
upon the average of seven terms of work in plane geometry 
before slow-progress classes were established, and the average 
of three terms’ work in plane geometry after slow-progress 
classes were established. The data show that while 13 per 
cent fewer pupils are earning the maximum of five credits 
under the new plan, yet 17 per cent who failed under the 
old plan are now earning three credits. Outright failure in 
plane geometry has been reduced from 22.5 to 5.5 per cent. 
(4) Each department of the school also operates an after- 
school study group in addition to the customary detention 
given by subject teachers for the purpose of helping deficient 
pupils. 

In the Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, the 
special classes are organized into a reclassification depart- 
ment. The department offers special help on a lesson-sheet 
or individualized instruction basis in English, mathematics, 
social science, science, commercial subjects, and industrial 
arts. The department aids the slow, the truant, the late 
entries, and those who have been ill. The primary object of 
the department is to Supply such special coaching as may 
be needed to enable the pupils to return to their normal 
schedule. Transfers may be made at any time from special 
classes to regular classes or horn regular classes to special 

' Adapted Cram date supplied by A. W. OoOmrd, haad o I the mat hem at tea department, 
EaatetdeSicb School, Patera, N.J. 
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classes. However, most transfers are made at the end of 
each marking period. The enrollment of the department 
during the first marking period consists of pupils who failed 
during the preceding semester. To compensate for the 
extra teacher-time given to this work, regular classes are 
made larger. 

to. BTTMUARY 

Special classes begin where homogeneous grouping leaves 
off; that is, they are formed for those pupils who deviate most 
extremely from the norm in capacities, or in needs, or in both. 
Special classes primarily for slow-learning pupils are provided 
about nine times as often as for the very capable or gifted. 

Special classes are widely used in the schools of every 
State; and use increases regularly with increase in total 
enrollment. The reorganized schools, especially scMoIs 
including grades 7 to 9, greatly surpass the unreorganized 
schools in the extent to which special classes are provided. 

Stated in general terms the replies show that special classes 
primarily for the vary slow have been created because, when 
all other provisions for individual differences are functioning 
efficiently, a certain small percentage of the pupils are unable 
to succeed with the regular school work without additional - 
help. The pupil's lack of success may be due to insuflficient 
ability , to absence from regular classes, to unwillingness to 
work, or to any one of a number of adverse circumstances 
which may have imposed upon him a handicap which makes 
it impossible for him to achieve success in the regular classes. 
On the other hand, special classes for the very capable or 
gifted are established either to bring retarded but capable 
pupils up to normal grade-placement, to accelerate capable 
pupils, or to enrich the program of capable pupils. In the 
very nature of the purposes for which the two types of 
special classes are created it follows that a heterogeneous 
array of pupils find their way into the special classes for the 
alow-learning and a fairly homogeneous group into classes 
for the voy capable or gifted. 

A wide variety of date is considered before either alow or 
pfted pupils are assigned to special classes. The most 
frequently considered bases for assigning slow pupils are 
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teacher's rating of the pupil’s academic ability or intelligence 
and average scholarship marks in certain subjects. Six 
types of data are stressed in assigning pupils to special cl asses 
for the very capable or gifted, namely: (1) Industry, appli- 
cation, or effort; (2) health; (3) average scholarship marks 
in all subjects combined; (4) intelligence quotient from a 
. group test; (5) physical maturity; and (6) social maturity. 
No definite formula is employed in determining whether a 
pupil shall be assigned to a special class. Each case is 
handled individually in the light of available data. If the 
assignment is to be relatively permanent thorough case 
studies are made. ^ 

Pupils are usually assigned to, or removed from, special 
classes for the slow or failing as occasion demands. However, 
special classes for the very subnormal jmd for the very 
capable or gifted are created with the expectation that 
most pupils assigned to them will remain there permanently. 
Sow pupils are usually assigned to -special classes for help 
in one or more academic subjects. The gifted are usually 
segregated in all academic subjects. 

Special classes are available somewhat more often in the 
lower grades than in the upper grades of the secondary 
school. 

Classes for the very slow may be scheduled at any hour of 
the school day, or before or after school, or on Saturdays. 
Classes for the gifted, for behavior problems, and for slow 
pupils whose handicaps are regarded as permanent are 
scheduled within the limits of the regular school day. No 
special classroom facilities are provided for special classes. 

The regular curriculum is the basis for work* done in 
special classes. Most modifications are -purely empirical. 
Modifications of teaching procedure are much more frequent 
than modifications of subject matter. The unit assignment 
is extensively used, both in classes for the alow and in classes 
for the gifted. 

Aside from sufficient experience aqd adequate general, 
professional, and special training, the three most essential 
qualifications of teach ere of very slow groups are (1) sym- 
pathy, (2) patience, and (3) «till in diagnosing pupils’ diffi- 
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culties. The three most frequently mentioned qualifications 
of teachers of the very capable or gifted are (1) high intelli- 
gence, (2) versatility, and (3) superior knowledge of subject 
matter. 

Pupils, parents, teachers, and administrators are reported 
to react favorably to special classes. However, the re- 
actions are not all favorable and point to dangers to be 
avoided. 

The evidence suggests that “ honors courses” may be a very 
acceptable alternative to segregated enrichment classes for 
the gifted. 


I* 



PART II. PLANS CHARACTERIZED BY THE UNIT 

ASSIGNMENT 


CHAPTER I : A PERPLEXING NOMENCLATURE 
t. PREVIEW or PART II 

Procedures studied . — Part II of this monograph is planned 
to show* just what practices of secondary schools are included 
under the following widely used terms: Morrison plan, 
Dalton plan, Winnetka technique, differentiated assignments, 
longa-unit assignments, individualized instruction, contract 
plan, laboratory plan, problem method, project method, and 
any combination of two or more of the last seven terms. 

These methods or procedures are grouped together because 
each is characterized prominently by some form of the unit 
assignment. The ensuing chapters of Part II report the 
findings of an intensive study of 457 schools representing 
all States of the Union. This number includes 52 schools 
using the Morrison plan; 32, the Dalton plan; 11, the Win- 
netka technique; 1, differentiated assignments; 40, long-unit 
assignments; 24, individualized instruction; 58, the contract 
plan; 26, the laboratory plan; 62, the problem method; 54, 
the project method; and 97, some combination of two or 
more of the last seven terms. 

Four comparative studies . — Separate studies of the Morrison 
plan, the Dalton plan, and the Winnetka technique were 
made -and the findings have been recorded in Chapters II, 
III, and IV of this part. In each study, the actual practices 
of a highly selected group of schools were compared, point- 
for-point, with certain fundamental features of the plan or 
technique as set forth by its originator. With the remaining 
seven procedures a different method was used. Since each 
of these procedures springs from diverse sources no authori- 
tative external criteria, with which to compart practices, 
were available. Therefore, a systematic intercomparison 
was made of the practices of selected secondary schools clas- 
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sified according to their preferences for one or more of the 
seven terms. This intercomparison is reported in Chapter 
V, Part II. 

Analysis 0 / unit assignments — Most of the schools included 
in the preceding four studies submitted samples of what 
they regarded as their best unit assignments. All such unit 
assignments were carefully examined and a number were 
selected for detailed analysis. The results of this analysis, 
along with some of the most interesting unit assignments in 
each subject-matter field are presented in Chapter VI 
Part II. 

I. A SAMPLING OF THE LITERATURE 

A study of five 8-year periods . — As a background for the 
ensuing chapters a cross section of the literature of the past ' 
1 5 years, dealing with the origin and'development of the 1 0 
plpns or procedures listed in section 1, was examined. The 
Reader’s Guide was consulted for each of five 3-year periods 
since 1915. The following key words were used: Assign- 
ment, contract, Dalton, education, individual, individualized, 
laboratory , long-unit, Morrison, plan, problem, project’ 
umt, and Winnetka. A total of 213 articles was discovered 
and classified as shown in Table l. These articles will be 
discussed first, with special reference to their titles and the 
dates of their appearance; second, with reference to their 
bearings upon a terminology which to-day has become very 
confusing. 


Table 1.— Two hundred thirteen article*, luted in the Reader’ a Guide 
during fine consecutive 3-year periods , classified under nine headings 


Heading 


1 


Contrmct plan 

Dalton plan 

Individual education > . 

Laboratory plan 

Morrison plan 

Problem method 

Protect teaching 

Unit assignment 

Winnetka plan » 


Total. 


Period! 


1915-1018 


13 


13 


1919-1921 


38 

"i 


41 


1923-1934 1923-1927 


1 Individual and individualized instructi on 
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1923-1930 


Total 


3 
38 
3 6 
1 
1 
3 
123 
2 
6 


713 


1 Or Wlnottka technique. 
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The period 1916—1918 . — Thirteen articles were discovered 
by use of the various key words for the period 1916-1918. 
All appeared under the heading “project teaching.” The 
significance of the blank spaces in Column 2 of Table 1 
requires no emphasis. They show that the various pro- 
cedures other than project teaching were either unknown 
during 1916-1918 or were playing minor rdles. In the titles 
of these 13 articles the home is referred to four times; agri- 
culture, three times; home economics, twice; manual training, 
industrial arts, science, elementary education, and teacher- 
training, each once. Thus the titles suggest an early em- 
phasis upon the project in the fields of agriculture and home 
economics. Bode has discussed this point, 1 tracing the 
origin of the project to agriculture and defining the project 
method as “the method of incidental learning.” In these 
13 titles such expressions occur as “problem and project,” 
and “project-problem,” but the word problem does not 
appear alone in any title. One article discusses the project 
as a form of “ teaching unit.” 

The period 1919-1921 . — Forty-one articles appear for thin 
period, 38 under the heading “project teaching.” In three 
titles the hyphenated word “ problem-project ” occurs and two 
titles use only the word “problem.” Four articles discuss 
the nature of a problem or project. One discusses disciplino 
under the project method. The titles of the articles refer to 
agriculture eight times; to the home, manual training, and 
industrial arts, each seven times; to teacher-tr aining , three 
times; to science, twice; to elementary education, drawing, 
salesmanship, civics, and history, each once. These fre- 
quencies show a predominating tendency during thin period 
to use the term in connection with agriculture, with the 
home, and with manual training or industrial arts. But the 
term was quite obviously being extended into the academic 
fields during the period. 

During this period tih first article on the Dalton plan is 
listed and two articles appear on the Winnetka plan or 
technique. With the Dalton plan, new terms related to the 
project appear, namely, the “job,” the “contract,” and the 

• Bod*, Boyd H. Modern Educational Tbeoriw, Now York, Macmillan Oo„ X«7, 
Chapter VU. 
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“unit,” and with the Winnetka technique the “goal” 
appears as a teaching or learning unit. 

The 'period 1922-1924. —Forty-eight articles are listed for 
this period. The number of articles occurring under “project 
teaching” decreases slightly. The index classification of 
these articles in the Reader's Guide shows increasing evidence 
of beco min g inadequate. A new heading * ‘ problem method ’ ’ 
was created under VSch three articles are listed, and the 
reader is referred from these to “project teaching,” Under 
“project teaching” one article on the “problem method ” is 
indexed, another deals with “projects and problems,” and a 
third deals with the “project-problem.” These frequencies 
reflect tke well-known uncertainty, which has prevailed and 
which to-day prevails, as to what problems and projects 
really are and whether or not they are synonymous. The 
titles of the articles on project teaching refer to manual 
training or industrial arts, five times; the home, elementary 
education, and geography, each four times; agriculture and 
art, each twice; science, civics, English, printing, social 
studies, {esthetic appreciation, and missionary education, each 
once. These frequencies show that the word project during 
1922-1924 has been applied to fields farther and farther 
removed from the fields of its origin: 

During this period the number of articles on the Dalton 
plan sharply increases and, two new headings are suggested, 
namely, the problem method and the unit assignment.' 

The period 1925-1927 . — During the years 1926-1927 the 
maximum number of articles is listed. However, the 
number appearing under project teaching continues to de- 
crease, the frequency of articles under this heading being 
reduced to 22. The articles listed under project teaching 
continue to show a wide application of the term “project” 
to various subject-matter fields, as noted for the preceding 
3-year period, and new applications of the term refer to the 
cafeteria, to the movie, and to speech education. 

During this period a flood of articles bursts forth on the 
Dalton plan and on individual or individualized instruction. 

The period 1928-1930 . — During 1928-193# the number of 
articles on project teaching continues-its progressive decrease. 
A sharp falling off occurs for both the Dalton plan and for 
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individual or individualized instruction. Terms such as 
“contract,” * ‘laboratory,” and “unit,” which had been 
developed in connection with other plans or methods, now 
give their names to new plans or methods, as for example, 
the contract plan, the laboratory plan, and the unit assign- 
ment. Frequencies are listed opposite eight different head- 
ings for 1928-1930 (Column 6, Table 1) as contrasted with a 
frequency for only one heading in 1916-1918 (Column 2). 

Summary . — The preceding data show, as well as a sampling 
of the data may be expected to show, the interesting expan- 
sion during the past 15 years of the term “project” as applied 
to an increasing variety of teaching and learning units. This 
expansion has been accompanied by a gradual disintegration 
in the meaning of the term. Simultaneously, many new 
terms have been created to apply to teaching or learning 
units of one kind or another. This evolving terminology 
has been accompanied by the appearance of certain plans, 
methods, or techniques, which have been listed at the outset 
of this chapter as objects for comparative study. Each of 
these plans, methods, or techniques is characterized by an 
endeavor to develop more effective teaching or learning 
units and to use these units more efficiently in the educative 
process. 

The project as seen by Snedden in 1916. — A few representa- 
tive articles will be explored more minutely. In one of these 
articles 1 Snedden discusses the project as a teaching unit. 
According to Snedden’s view all subject matter must be 
divided into teaching units to secure efficiency “of organiza- 
tion, of accessibility, or of mastery.” He reports that in the 
early development of agricultural, industrial, and vocational 
education, many educators favored the project as the chief 
form of teaching udit in those fields. 8 He lists the primary 
characteristics of the project as conceived by those early 
educators as follows: « 

1. The undertaking always possessed a certain unity. 

2. The learner himself clearly conceived the practical end or out- 
re me to be attained, and it was always expected that this outcome 
was full of interest to him, luring him on, as a definite goal to be won. 

■ Snedden, David. The Protect ee a Teach In* Unit. School end Society. 4 : 419-08. 
September 16, 1916. 

• Ibid., p. 421. 
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3. The standards of achievement were clearly objective, so much so 
that the learner and his fellows could, in large part, render valuable 
decisions as to the worth (in an amateur or commercial sense) of the 
product. 

4. The undertaking was of such a nature that the learner, in achiev- 
ing his desired ends, would necessarily have to apply much of his 
previous knowledge and experience, perhaps heretofore not consciously 
held as usable in this way (e. g., art, science, mathematics, special 
tool sk ill) and probably would have to acquire also some new knowl- 
edges and skills. 

Snedden came to the early conclusion that the project 
could not comprehend all teaching units. Moreover, as a 
member of a committee to develop a course in household 
arts he found that all the desired teaching units even within 
this limited field could not be designated as projects. When 
the course in household arts was complete, it was composed 
of the following units: (1) Execution projects (school); 
(2) execution projects (home and school); (3) observation 
and report projects; (4) topics, involving chiefly book study, 
lecture, or explanation by the teacher. 

The project as seen by Horn in 1920. — In the suiftner of 
1919 Horn asked the following questions of 120 advanced 
students in the University of Chicago: 4 

til 

1 . Give an example of what sfeems to you to be a project. 

2. Is it essential to a project that the students should use or handle 

concrete materials — defined as making a dress, baking a cake, building 

— - ^ 

.a bridge, or miring a calf? 

3. Is it essential that projects should be taken in their life setting? 

4. Is an activity a project if the student merely thinks? 

6. Would you call listening to a Victrola a project? 

When the replies were analyzed Horn found that nearly 
two-thirds of the examples of projects were taken from 
manual training, home economics, andi agriculture. Most 
of the respondents believed projects should be taken in their 
life setting and that a typical project involved the use of 
concrete materials in a constructive way. No projects 
involving only esthetic experiences were mentioned. An 
activity involving only thinking was not regarded as a project. 
Horn concludes from his study that \f a unifying term is 
needed to indude all teaching and learning activities, “project" 

* Ham, Ernest. WbsitatPratsot? Elementary School Journal, XI : UV116, October, IW 
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is not the term. So to use it would involve: “ First, forgetting 
the use to which it is now put by most people; second, 
learning a new use for it; and third, seeking a new term to 
apply to those activities which it now describes acceptably.” * 

Ruck’s conclusions. — Ruch, writing in the same year as 
Horn, referred to “the problem or project method of instruc- 
tion” as if the characteristics of the one are the characteristics 
of the other.* He compared three formulatif|ns of the 
characteristics of a project, namely, Snedden’s, ^Moore’s,' 
and Randall’s.* In these three formulations Ruch saw two 
points of agreement. First, the project arises out of a felt 
need for a solution, which results in the organization of 
knowledges, experiences, and skills in an endeavor to attain 
the foreseen end. Second, the project involves the pro- 
duction and evaluation of an objective product by the pupil. 
Ruch accepted the first point of agreement, but questioned 
the validity of the second point. Then, quite overlooking 
or ignoring the positions assumed both by Snedden and Horn, 
he asked: “ If the objectivity of result is an unvarying ac- 
companiment of project teaching, will that not set a definite 
range of applicability to the use of the project?” Most 
other writers have desired precisely that outcome, namely, 
the restricting of the term “project” to the field where it 
originated and where they believe it to apply most appro- 
priately. 

However, at that time it was Ruch’s opinion that the word 
“project” might be extended to nearly all subject-matter 
fields. He would make “project” synonymous with “prob- 
lem,” its attributes being “practically identical with the 
analysis which John Dewey has made of the complete act of 
thought.” * ” • 

A study of definitions of the 'project. — One writer * I 11 in 1920 
says she had become so confused concerning the meaning of 

* Ibid., p. 111 

* Ruch, O. M. Contribution* to the Psychology of the Project. School and Society, 11: 
386-&S, March 37, 1020. 

* Op. dL 

I Moore, J. C. Project Science, Progrtsrive. School Science and Mathematics, 10 : 080-600. 

* Randall, J. A. Project Teaching. Proceedings, National Education Association, 1010, 
~ pp. 1000-1012. 

»‘Ruoh, Q. M. op. dt, p. m 

II Da via, Elisabeth. Inquiry into the Nature of the Project- Problem. School and Society, 
12 : 346-348, Oct. 10, 1090. 
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the term “project” through hearing it used in so many 
different ways that she decided to “look up” everything she 
could find by way of definition of it. She discovered the 
following definitions: A project is (1) a problem; (2) a com- 
plex problem; (3) an aggregation of small problems; (4) a 
purposeful act; (5) a whole-hearted, purposeful act; (6) a 
large topic; (7) a plan in the teacher's mind; (8) a pieject- 
question, project-exercise, or a project-complex, when viewed 
by the pupil; (9) a question-project, an exercise-project, or 
a complex-project, when viewed by the teacher. 0 These 
definitions do not tend to clarify one’s thinking concerning 
projects, problems, and exercises. 

Charters' views in 1981.— Charters, in 1921, showed the in- 
consistencies which had arisen as a result of an incomplete 
definition of the term “project.” 1 * The vague definition of 
a project as “a whole-hearted, purposeful act” had resulted 
in confused thinking as indicated both by the literature and 
by school courses of study. Charters stated that, “any- 
thing, whether it be a drill, topic, question, problem, or 
exercise is called a project if the teacher t.hinkn the pupils 
are pursuing it with a dominant purpose.” 

8. UNRESTRICTED REDEFINITION OF TERMS AND THE USE OF 
GENERAL TERMS 

Unrestricted redefinitions of terms. — To-day educators are 
more bewildered than when Charters wrote the above. New 
terms have been created and so defined and redefined, that 
confusion has been piled upon confusion. Space may be 
taken to illustrate briefly how this has happened. For 
instance, in 1929, two investigators set out to evaluate the 
“contract” method. 14 So far as the present writer knows 
the word “contract,” as used in education, originated with the 
'Dalton plan. Yet the investigators found it necessary to 
state that they were not using the term “contract” as it is 
\u8ed in the Dalton plan, but as it is advocated by Morrison 

» Ibid., p. 347. 

“Chart***, W. W. The Umltatloo* the Projact. Addrwee end Prooeedln**, National 
Education Association, 1921. pp. 428-00. 

M Evan, V E , and Cote, R. D. Effectiveness of the Contract Method as Compared with 
the Ordinary Method of Teaching. School Review, 37 : 272-281, April, 1829. 
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(who incidentally uses the term “unit") and by Miller. 
Not only did they employ the term “contract" as redefined 
by certain intermediary writers, but they themselves re- 
defined another term from the Dalton plan, namely, the 

job, using the latter term to mean one-third of a semester’s 
work in one subject, although, as used in the Dalton plan, 
it means a month’s work in all subjects. 

Multiply this instance literally by thousands in the course 
of a few years and one needs not marvel that education suffers 
from a confusion of tongues. However much one may 
deplore the situation, it seems futile to protest. Apparemly 
education is laboriously evolving from the stage, through 
which all sciences must pass, wherein the stone varies from 
one meadow to another and the foot lengthens or shortens 
as new heads wear the crown. 

A fondness for general terms . — Another source of confusion 
in educational parlance is a certain fondness which both 
educators and educationists have entertained for the word 
“plan,” or for related words used generically, such as 
“technique, " “method, ” or “system. ’’ If the originator of 
an innovation in education does not call it a “plan,” then 
some one else is likely to do it for him. It is much easier to 
be general than to be specific. For example, a term fre- 
quently used in discussions of provisions for individual 
differences is the “Morrison plan." In a comprehensive 
volume Professor Morrison has described the practice of 
teaching in the^ secondary school . 18 Now the profession is 
attempting to summarize his contribution in two words, ^he 
“Morrison plan,f’ and they are doing neither education nor 
Professor Morrison a favor. Henceforth, it is the Morrison 
plan to every neophyte whether he has seen the book or not. 
Needless to say, Morrison attempts no such general name for 
the organized set of principles which he advocates. While 
the word “plan ” has the advantage of brevity, no word could 
very well include more or signify less. A plan once chris- 
tened becomes a thing to conjure with. The name trips 
glibly from tongue to tongue. School after school “adopts" 

** Morrison, Ham? C. The Practice ot Teaching in the Secondary School, Chicago, ID 
University at Chicago Pnae, l»l, <588 pp. 
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it, always with adaptations to local conditions. Give it 
time and it comes to mean “all things to all men." It 
describes everything in education in general and nothing in 
education in particular. The fact that the ideas underlying 
the new plan themselves change, grow, and develop, if they 
are not still-born, adds to the general confusion. 

Suppose a new idea in education suggests a departure from 
the usual educational practice to the extent that two teachers, 
instead of one, are assigned to a large class, one teacher to hear 
recitations, the other to do individual work with lagging 
pupils. Why not let the new term suggest the actual fact. 
Better a clumsy expression such as the “two-teacher class” 

than a general expression such as the plan. Similarly, 

the “five formal steps” is more definitive than the “Her- 
bartian plan”; “monitorial instruction” is more specific than 
“Lancaster's system”; and “directed study” means more 
than the “Miller plan.” Brevity is not the sole issue. 
Even brevity should be avoided when it generates a smoke- 
screen obscuring the idea back of the term. The vocabulary 
of education would be greatly simplified if each new term 
clearly implied the nature of the new educational idea for 
which it stood. Under such circumstances far fewer terms 
would be created. 

Indeed, an ethical issue seems to be involved in the 
indiscriminate use of generic terms to describe contributions 
which are essentially specific. The new plan is not likely to 
be such for the whole educational process. If not, the 
disti n g uish ing differentia should be clearly indicated. In 
naming new educational ideas and practices, the precedent 
from the natural sciences suggests that specific contributions 
be given specific names. Mendel's law, the principle of 
Archimedes, and the volt, are specific terms. They are 
what they are and they do not suggest in any way that they 
include the whole body A of that science whose members they 
are. But there is something comprehensive about a “plan. ” 
£^tfThe term tends to appropriate to itself that entire basic body 
of educational principles and practices which are the heritage 
of the teaching profession, and tacitly localizes them as some- 
body’s or some place’s plan. 

a 
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CHAPTER II : THE MORRISON PLAN 

/. AN OVERVIEW OF SCHOOLS USINO THE PLAN 

A return to terms in current use. — However much any one 
individual may deprecate the generalities and obscurities of 
existing terminology, he must return for the time being to 
the terms in current use. This chapter is entitled “The 
Morrison Plan” not in approbation of the expression as 
definitive of the practices to which it is applied but because 
it is the name used currently by some schoolmen to indicate 
certain practices which they regard as provisions for individ- 
ual differences. Similar observations hold also for the chap- 
ters dealing with “the Dalton plan” and “the Winnetka 
technique.” 

Geographical distribution of schools reporting the Morrison 
plan. — The preliminary inquiry addressed to all secondary 
schools on the mailing lists of the United States Office of 
Education showed that 737 schools, or nearly 9 per cent of 
the 8,594 schools whose replies were tabulated, reported the 
use of the Morrison plan. About a fourth of those schools 
reporting the use of the plan reported its use with estimated 
unusual success. 1 The schools using, the Morrison plan are 
distributed through 46 States of five geographical areas. 
(Table 2.) In California, Illinois, Maryland, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Washington, and Wisconsin, comparatively large 
numbers of schools are experimenting with the plan. Dela- 
ware and Maryland report a noticeably large percentage of 
use of the plan with estimated unusual success. However, 
for all States combined the percentage of use of the plan with 
estimated unusual success is only 2. 

Size. — The percentages of use and of use with estimated 
unusual success increase regularly from the smallest to the 
largest enrollment groups. (Table 3, Columns 4 and 6.) 
However, the considerable number of small schools using 
the plan (Column 3) is sufficient evidence that size of the 

1 T&hta 4, The Scope: A Preliminary Vtow |x.A 
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school alone does not determine whether the plan shall or 
shall not be used. 


Table 2. Geographical location of schools reporting on the prelimi- 
unusual^si 'Recess **** ° ^ orr ** <m P^° n and without estimated 


Geographical area 
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Table 3 — Schools reporting the use of the Morrison plan, or use of the 
plan with estimated unusual success 


Enrollment group 

Number 
of schools 
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/I 
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17 

3 

More than 1,000 

wl 

7in 

Oi 

9 
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# IV 

loo 

80 

4 

Total... 

8, 604 

737 

9 

175 

2 


Type of organization. Likewise the type of organization 
of the school apparently has little to do with either the use 
* of the Morrison plan or its use with estimated unusual 
success. (Table 4.) In schools including grades 8 to 11 
the plan is used somewhat more extensively than in schools 
including grades 9 to 12; and respondents from the former 
schools are more generally inclined to estimate unusual suc- 
cess with it. (Columns 4 and 6.) Similarly, in schools 
including grades 7 to 9 and in schools including grades 10 to 

12 more use is made of the plan than in schools including 
grades 7 to 12. 
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Table 4 . — Schools reporting the use of the Morrison plan, or use of the 
plan with estimated unusual success 


Type of organization 

Number 
of schools 

Use 

Use with estimated 
unusual success 
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I. A. COMPARATIVE 8TUDY 

Tht criteria. From the rather large group of schools re- 
porting the use of the Morrison plan a small group was 
selected for intensive study. The purpose of this study was 
to compare the practices of a highly selected group of schools, 
operating under the term “Morrison plan," with certain 
distinctive features of practice set for^h by Morrison in “The 
Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School.” An effort 
was made to select those features which depart to a marked 
degree from traditional classroom practice and which, there- 
fore, may be regarded as true criteria for a comparative 
study. 

Steps involved. The first step of this comparative study 
involves a brief statement of those features of “The Practice 
of Teaching in the Secondary School” which are to form the 
basis of the proposed comparison. Next, a group of schools 
which represent in all probability the best efforts in the 
country to put into practice the ideas advocated, by Morrison 
are selected and their practices are described. Finally, the 
broader aspects of likeness and unlikeness are summarized . 
These three steps follow in the order named. 

5. FEATURES OF PRACTICE 8TRES8ED BY MORRISON 

TKe classification of school subjects into types. — First, Morri- 
son stresses more than other writers in the field the fact that 
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secondary-school subjects may be classified into types. He 
says: “We can group all the subjects taught in the field of 
general education, and indeed in the field of vocational 
training so long as it is at the secondary level, into five 
different types, which characteristically differ among them- 
selves in the nature of their objectives and in the nature of 
the learning process.” 3 The types which Morrison recog- 
nizes are: The science type, the appreciation type, the 
practical-arts type, the languag^arts type, and the pure- 
practice type. 

A 6-step teaching procedure.— Second, Morrison advocates 
a 5-step teaching procedure which applies to the science type 
of subject matter and, with modifications, to the practical- 
arts type. 3 These five steps are designated as follows: 
Exploration, presentation, assimilation, organization and 
recitation. The nature of the work to be done in each of 
these steps will be briefly indicated. 

The exploratory period.— The chief purposes of the explora- 
tory step are “economy, the establishment of apperceptive 
sequence, and orientation.” 4 Economy of time both for the 
teacher and the leaner is obtained when pupils are not taught 
over and over again what they already know, if they are not 
required to go through the motions of acquiring an attitude 
concept, or understanding which they have acquired already’ 
Exploration discovers those pupils who may be excused 
from work on all or part of the unit. The exploratory step 
must somehow reveal the pupil's experiential background 
or the work to which he is to be assigned. The establish- 
ment of apperceptive sequence refers, of course, to a prin- 
ciple of long standing in education, namely, that of securing 
continuity between the pupil's past experiences and the 
experiences which are to come. Orientation as used bv 
Morrison refers to the teacher. The teacher needs and 
should get such direction and orientation from the explora- 
tor y 8te P M ^ “^le to know how best to proceed in 
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the next phase of the teaching and learning cycle, the 
presentation step. 

The presentation period— In the presentation step “the 
teacher approaches the task of imparting in its major essen- 
tials in a single period, if possible, the understanding which 
is the unit. In brief, through direct, convincing, oral pres- 
entation, he teaches the unit itself.”* “The presentation 
is a sketch and not a finished picture.” • The presentation 
step must prepare the pupils for independent study during 
the ensuing assimilation period. This implies the clearing 
away of initial difficulties and the establishment of adequate 
motivation. 

The assimilation period. “At the end of the presentation 
period the classroom is organized as a study room in which 
day after day the pupils carry on the process of study which 
constitutes the assimilation stage in the learning of the unit. ’ ’ 7 
The assimilation period is a time of directed study. Since 
some pupils will learn much more rapidly than others, 
Morrison suggests the frequently practiced device of having 
available a set of projects, related to the unit, which the 
more rapid pupils may undertake voluntarily. These rapid f 
learners later contribute their findings to the class through r 
oral reports. The assimilation period ends so far as the 
individual pupil and the unit are concerned 8 with the passing 
of the mastery test. This test consists of an oral and sub- 
jective phase as well as a written and objective phase. How- 
ever, in the practical-arts type of unit “the final assimilation 
test is the inspection and the acceptance of the completed 
project.” • 

The organization period.— 11 When the teacher is convinced 
that assimilation has taken place in the class as a whole, 
organization is announced.” During the organization step 
the class gathers up “the argument of the unit in outline 
form, with the essential supporting facts.” The outline is 
“a coherent and logical argument and not merely an exhibit 


of facts.” 10 


" <4 

* ibid., p. S87. 

* IWd., p. 372. 
• Ibid., p. 4M. 

1 Ibid., p. 381. 'Ibid., p.W>. 

“ IWd., P. SJS. 
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The recitation period.—' The organization period is followed 
by the recitation period. “The recitation is to all intents and 
purposes the reverse of presentation.” In the recitation the 
“pupils who have mastered the unit present it, the class 
and the teacher sitting as the audience.” » The recitation 
completes the 5-step teaching cycle which is the second 
distinctive feature of the practices advocated by Morrison 
Morrison’s concept oj a “unit.”— Finally, the practices 
advocated by Morrison are influenced greatly 'by his con- 
cept of the nature of a unit. Sufficient evidence has been 
given to dispel the naive notion that the unit was invented 
by Morrison. 1 * That he has done much useful thinking 
about the nature of the learning unit no one would denv 
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A unit in mathematics might be “the equation.” Its com- 
ponent elements might be listed as: A balance between 
quantities— if there is no balance there is no equation; what 
is added to, or subtracted from, one side must be added to, 
or subtracted f£om, thf^other side; one side can be multiplied 
or divided if ,$h#6ther side is multiplied or divided by the 
same number; we can transfer from one side of the equation 
to tho other if we change the signs. 17 

How units and their elements are discovered. — One’s best 
judgment is the sole criterion for deciding what the units in n 
given subject shall be. No two persons working independ- 
ently are likely always to agree on what is either com- 
prehensive or significant. No orthodox series of units or 
component elements is sought. Once the unit has been de- 
cided upon, “ the elements of the unit ^n be found roughly 
and tentatively through a priori analysis. Staa<hly improving - 
analyses are, however, a matter of close observation of the 
learning process in the classroom, and especially of problem- 
case study, of inferences drawn from scientific analyses of the 
learning process . . . and beyond all else, of sound peda- 
gogical jqdgmefit based on all the foregoing.” 17 

Sequence of units. Mathematics and grammar are men- 
tioned by Momson as differing from the other sciences “in 
the severely logical nature of JLh^. sequence of the units.” 18 . 

The unit must not be confused with the assimilative material . — 
Morrison is very careful to emphasize the difference between 
the unit and what he calls the assimilative material. Tho 
units given represent certain understandings or concepts 
which the teacher desires the pupil to acquire. The elements 
represent what might be appropriately termed “subcon- 
cepts” or understandings which are essential to the larger 
understanding or the unit. In order to arrive at these under- 
standings the pupil must perform many activities. He must 
read references, answer questions, solve problems, make 
reports, and enter into group and class discussions. These 
things to be done are the assimilative material. They are a 
means to an end. If theymre confused with the unit itself 
then memorization of the assimilative .material is likely to 
r 

41 Ibid., p. 2S7, M IMd., p. 231. 
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result rather than the acquiring of the adaptation which the 
mastery of the unit itself can give . 20 

The guide sheet .— The assimilative materials are made 
readily accessible to the pupil largely through the device 
known as a guide sheet. In the science type of uni t “the 
guide sheet is a series of problems focused upon the several 
elements in succession and upon the unit as a whole . 
each problem is an application of the principle or principles 
being learned. Texts in mathematics have very •commonly 
been guide sheets .” 21 The form and wording of the guide 
sheet must be adapted to the different levels of tr aining In 
the elementary school the guide sheet may be in the form of 
questions; later “the guide sheet contains simply references 
on the ui^t and its elements while the teacher is always at 
hand to furnish, necessary immediate and personal guidance; 
later stiff, some pupils . . . dispense with the guide sheet 
altogether and use simply an outline of the course. These 
have ceased to be pupils and have become students ,” 21 

Three prerequisite* to the teaching act.— Prior to the teaching 
act as Morrison conceives it three tasks mu^t be completed. 
First, the unite and their elements must be formulated; 
second, guide sheets must be constructed; and third, test 
materials must be developed.® 

The science and the appreciation types of teaching.— r- The 
following statements adapted tfom Morrison may help to 
make his position clear concerning the essential character- 
istics of units in the several types of subjects.* The apprecia- 
tion unit deals with values. The science unit deals with 
understandings.** The appreciation unit differs from the 
science unit ifi that the former is often less definite and the 
procedure for mastering it can not be so definitely prescribed.® 
“In the appreciation type the teacher must not only know 
the subject matter which he utilizes but he must himself be 
a pattern of th'e values which he expects to establish.”® 
Constraint can not be used in lessons of, the appreciation 

- Ibid, PMW_ .. Ibid., r m -ibid.. p. » ibid., 

> " Ibid., p. 339. “Ibld.p. 3M. - Ibid., p. 852. 
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type.* * 7 Morrison lays down the following principles for 
appreciation teaching:* (1) Exploratory testing and selection 
of materials best adapted to the pupil’s present level of 
appreciation, (2) illumination of the field by a competent 
t«ache>, (3) class discussion so that individual and group 
attitudes may react, (4) individual reports, (5) observation of 
results by noting the unsupervised preferences of pupils, (6) 
provision for voluntary projects, and (7) study of problem 
cases. The first five principles show clearly the influence of 
the five steps employed in lessons of the science type. The 
reader will have no difficulty in drawing the analogy. 

Practical-arts teaching . — In discussing practical-arts teach- 
ing Morrison gives as an example of a unit “house' construc- 
tion.”* The um t may be mastered by completing^one or 
more projocte. Suggested projects are the building of a small 
house or the construction of various articles of furniture. 
Morrison regards the project as^'the type of organization 
of assimilative experience which is suitable to practical-arts 
teaching and learning.” *° Pretests, or exploration, have a 
place in practical-arts teaching. However, “as the course 
goes forward and the teacher becomes better acquainted with 
the practical-arts side of his pupils’ lives, the pretests .on 
successive units practically administer themselves.”* 1 If 
the pupils chance, to be working on the same project, the 
regular oral presentation of the science type may be used. 
Generally, however, pupils will be -working on different proj- 
ects and oral presentation will be supplanted by mimeo- 
graphed instructions or a suitable textbook.* 2 Work on the 
project is analogous to the assimilation period of the science 
type and as already stated testing for mastery fbllows auto- 
matically upon the completion of the project. 

Language-arts and pure-practice teaching . — The five steps 
of science-type teaching become greatly modified if not 
atrophied in the language-arts and in pure-practice or drill 
subjects. Morrison includes in the language-arts type musi- 
cal and dramatic expression, reading, speaking, and writing u 

B n*L,p.*e. **ibid.,p.m. • ibtA, p. m. «n*fcp.44£ 

• IMA, p. 480. » » IMA »Ibld., p. 487. 
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the plan to be functioning with unusual success. Sixty-ODe 
replies were received, each accompanied by considerable 
printed, mimeographed, and typed supplementary material 
which had been requested. After a careful study of the 
replies and supplementary materials, 54 schools were selected 
to represent best practices in connection with the Morrison 
plan. These 54 schools represent 18 States and all sections 
of the country. Visits were made to a sampling of the 
schools which were studied still more intensively by observa- 
tion and interview. 

Number of years the plan has been in use— The median 
number of years during which the Morrison plan had been 
in use ir these schools was two. Inschools with total enroll- 
ments of 750 or more the median is three years. The range 
of use is from one to six years. 

Size oj the schools. The median total enrollment of this 
group of schools being studied is 500. Five schools have 
enrollments of 51 to 100 and 16 have enrollments of more 
than 1,000. * 

Types oj organization. Sixty-five per cent of these schools 
are of the reorganized type, including grades 7 to 12, 7 to 9, 
10 to 12, or 6 to 11. Twelve of the unreorganized schools 
include grades 9 to 12 and five include grades 8 to 11. 

Reactions oj pupils, faculty, community, and administration 
to the plan. — Thirty-eight schools report the pupils’ reactions 
to the plan to be favorable, ten report them enthusiastic. 
The co mm unity is usually reported neutral, but in several 
cases the community is reported favorable or enthusiastic, 
and in only one case as somewhat unfavorable. Thirty- 
seven schools report the faculty favorable, 13 enthusiastic, 
and 5 neutral. Twenty-seven report the administration 
favorable, 17 enthusiastic, and 4 neutral. 

Teaching steps followed in these schools. — The five teaching 
steps advocated by Morrison are followed in most of these 
schools. (Table 6.) However, an additional "testing for 
mastery” step is generally recognized. Whether testing of 
any kipd constitutes a separate teaching step is a question 
which has no important place in this discussion. The 
essential fact is that the respondents from these schools are 
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Willing to classify “testing for mastery" as a separate 

Tf' whereas 10 Morrison it is the final phase of 
the assimilation stop. Also a tendency to omit ths exXl 
tory step is noticeable. The reports show that teachers ht 
tunes regard the exploratory step as a waste of time became 

llZT”^!, pUpil8 u are kno '™ - kave no mastery of any 
P f the h* studied. In other cases where they 

possess a mastery of certain portions of the unit the deal 
of mastery often is known without a test. Two respond™., 

reciridion ° In a l. 8 ^ ps . o( p, ^ sent,ltion . assimilation, and 
TIaTF' j 1 , 30,1001 1,13 8tep of ‘“‘ing 'or mastery 

n a few’tfi 111 °7n 8Ch °° l8 ‘ he explorato '7 step is omitted 
sohools the terms “review" and "introduction" 

are preferred to the tenns “exploration" and "presentation " 
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Table 5.— Teaching Heps followed by 54 schools 


Step 

Frequency 

Number 

Per cent 

Exploration. __ 

50 

54 

54 

03 

100 

100 

Freeentation. 

Assimilation 



Step 


Organisation 

Recitation ’ 

Testing tor maetary. 


Frequency 


Number Per cent 


51 
54 

52 


Typts of learning and of teaching under the plan.- Only 
the science type of learning and of teaching has been deveh 
oped under the Morrison plan in all of the schools. (Table 

onl* fSC “ mterestm g because the science type is the 
only type, in Momson ’s opinion, to which all of the five 
steps apply without modification. 
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Table 6. Distinct types of learning and of teaching recognized 

under the plan 


Type of learning and of teaching 

Frequency 

Number 

Per cent 

Science 

64 

36 

30 

26 

25 

1U0 

67 

56 

48 

46 

Appreciation. 

?ure-piactice [... 

Practical arts 

Language-arts.. 



R anking the various subject-matter fields in the order of 
the extent to which the offerings are presented to pupils 



Fioub* 1.— Percentage of offerings In each subject-matter field presented under the Morrison 

plan 


under the Monisdn plan discloses further interesting evi- 
dence of the tendency to restrict the plan to subjects of 
the science type. Social studies, science, and mathematics 
occupy the first three ranks. (Fig. 1.) All these subjects 
readily lend themselves to presentation by means of the 
science-type unit. ^ 
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An analysis of the extent to which the various commercial 
subjects are presented on the plan also shows the tendency 
, to identify the Morrison plan with the science type of pro- 
cedure. The percentage of all commercial offerings presented 
on the plan is 43. However, the percentages for such sub- 
jects as commercial geography and commercial law, each of 
which can be presented by means of science type unite are 
61 and 60, respectively. These percentages are in marked 
contrast with the percentage for stenography, namely, 30. 
stenography is classed by Morrison under the language-arts 
type. Other similar illustrations could be given. The 
anguage-nrts type of subject (foreign language, art, and 
music) ranks toward the bottom of the list of subjects offered 
on the Morrison plan in these schools. 

These and related facts brought out in this study tend to 
show that, in gerferal, the schools studied most frequently re- 
port the science type of teaching procedure as “Morrisonian. ” 
1 he practical-arts subjects occupy an intermediate position 
between the language-arts and the science tvpes in the extent 
to which the Momson plan is used. English probably occu- 
pies an intermediate position because some of its phases can 
be presented as science units, we as appreciation units, and 
some as language-arts units. 

Teaching steps used with each type of unit .— In the science 
type of unit all six steps are being used. A similar statement 
is true (regarding “testing for mastery” as a sixth step) for 
the practical-arts type of unit in such schools as are using 
the Momson plan in the practical-arts field. In the appre- 
ciation unit all steps are reported by some schools, but tho 
central tendency stresses the steps of presentation, assimila- 
tion, and recitation. „ In the language-arts and the pure- 
practice types the organization step is very little used. 

The preceding facte have shown that in schools using the 
so-called Morrison plan by no means all their work is done 
on the plan. Moreover, the plan is being used most exten- 
sively m the subjects which can be organized into science 
units or at least into unite to which the five steps, with or 
without some modification, may, applet However, even in 
such subjects much of the work is still being presented- on 
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the traditional plan. For example, two-fifths of the offerings 
in the social studies and science in these schools are still being 
presented on the traditional plan. (Figure 1.) 

Facts will now be presented to show the purpose of each 
of the five Morrison steps and the methods used in each step 
in the schools selected for intensive study. 

Purpose of the exploratory period— Probably the purpose of 
the exploratory peMod as reported by these schools may be 
summed up as follows: To determine the pupil’s preparation 
for the study of the new unit, to arouse his interest, to locate 
pupils needing special help, and to introduce the unit to the 
pupils. The items listed in Table 7 are obviously not 
mutually exclusive. One other purpose listed by schools 
wherein pupils are segregated into ability groups, was the 
detection of errors in the classification of pupils. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 
6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


Table 7. Purpose of the exploration period 

_ Assigned purpose 

To determine the pupil's preparation for the study of the new 
unit 

To determine the nature and extent of the pupil’s experiential 

background 74 

To arouse pupil interest gg 

To diagnose the pupil’s needa 59 

To introduce the unit 57 

To locate pupils needing special help 55 

To motivate the pupil’s study 54 

To discover vocabulary difficulties 28 

To measure the pupil s progress by comparison with a score 
made later on the final mastery test 




22 


Methods used in the exploratory period— The data show that 
no one method is used exclusively in the exploratory period 
(Table 8J. Oral questioning, class discussion, and the use 
of a written, objective, pre-test of the essay type, are em- 
ployed only occasionally in most schools. Schools in which 
the essay test is used report its use in such units as “sentence 
sense” and “punctuation" where functional testing is the 
most desirable sort of testing. « A few schools report the use 
of the lecture in the exploratory step and one school uses the 
device of having the pupil write as many true statements 
about tile unit as he can. 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF 8EC0NDAHY EDUCATION 
Table 8. Method* employed in the exploratory period 


Pn cent of schools using each 


Method 

Occa- 

sionally 

Gener- 

ally 

Always 

Total 

I 

* 

S 

4 

5 

1. Oral questioning. 
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2. Class discussion 

do 

19 

76 

8. A written objective pre-test^ 

oo 

35 

On 

28 

V) 

13 

76 

4. A written essay-type pre-tosT 


9 

74 


MJ 

4 

6 

39 


Time given to the exploratory step— Fifty per cent of the 
respondents state that there is no approximately uniform 
proportion of time given to the exploratory step even in a 
given subject. The proportion is reported to vary according 
to the length of the unit, the ability level of the class, or the 
needs of the class: One school reports that one class period 
is the maximum amount of time given to the exploratory 
step Those respondents making a numerical estimate say 
that from 3 to 13 per cent of the total time allotted to a unit 

is given to the exploratoiy step. The median estimate is 
5 per cent. 

Purpose oj the pruenM&n pmoi.-The primary purposes 
Of the presentation period arc to give the pupils an over-view 
of the entire unit (reported by 91 per cent of the schools) 
and to arouse their interest (reported by 81 per cent of the 
schools). A third purpose stated by about half the respond- 
ents is that of correcting errois in pupils’ thinking as dis- 
covered by the exploratoiy step. In this period the funda- 
mental prmcmles involved in the unit are stressed and pupils’ 
interests are directed as well as aroused. Problems or 
difficulties are pointed out. At least one reply suggests that ’ 
the presentation period may serve the purpose of teaching 
pupils the art of listening. 

Methods used in the presentation period.— In the most 
common procedure used during the presentation period, the 
teacher tells the unit to the class as a stoiy or sketches the 
unit m a talk or lecture (Table 9). After the stoiy, talk 
or lecture pupils are encouraged to ask questions. Several 
respondents make it clear that pupils are encouraged to ask 
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questions during the talk as well as after. Class discussion 
may, but usually does nut, follow the presentation. A 
presentation-test paper is required in some schools. Re-pre- 
sentation may follow for the entire class, or for small groups 
or for individuals, if necessary. 


Tab Li 9. — Methods used during presentation period 


Method 

Per cent of schools using each 


Occa- 

sionally 

Gener- 

ally 

Always 

Total 

! i 

t 

t 

4 

f 


1. The unit is told to the class by the Wcher as a 
story, or sketched by the teacher In a talk 






or lecture 

2. After the rtory, talk, or lecture, pupils are 

encouraged to ask questions 

3. Class discussion follows story, talk, or lecture 

22 

22 

28 

28 

31 

17 

41 

20 

16 


91 

74 

60 

4. A presentation-test paper is written by each 


6. Re-presentation U made to entire class to cover 

S3 

9 

16 


67 

common errors, if anv 

r. Re-presentation is made by individual or small 

26 

11 

9 


44 

group conference* in oase mistake* are largely 
individual 

11 

17 

IS 


43 


Other methods occasionally mentioned are: An outline of 
the unit is placed on the board by the teacher as he- talks; 
the unit is presented m mimeographed form with explanation 
by the teacher; oral, rather than written, presentation tests 
are given. 

Time given to the presentation period. — Forty-eight per cent 
of the respondents say there is no approximately uniform 
proportion of time given to the presentation period, even 
within a given subject. Respondents making a numerical 
estimate report from 3 to 18 per cent of the total time allotted 
to a unit to be given to the presentation period. The 
median percentage is 9. 

Purpose of the assimilation period. — Eighty-three per cent 
of the respondents say that “mastery of the unit by the indi- 
vidual pupil" is the purpose of the assimilation period. 
Other respondents prefer the practically synonymous purpose 
of “securing desired adaptations in the pupil as a result of 
his work with the materials of the unit." A few p oi nt out 
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that a by-product of the assimilation period is the “training- 
of the pupils in good study habits.” „ 

Methods wed during the assimilation period .— The various 
activities of teacher and pupils during the assimilation period 
are listed ! in Table 10. The table is practically self-explana- 
tory. lhe distance which separates Items 4 and 14 shows 
that lii most schools the assimilation period is not made an 
exclusively individual-work period. Only 7 per cent of the 
schools report that the pupil is alw ays required to work indi- 
vidually during the assimilation period. That pupils work 
part of the time individually and part of the time in small 
groups is a practice much more commonly reported The 
prominent supervised or directed study element in the assimi- 
lation period is shown by Items 1, 2, and 3. The testing for 
maste^r phase of the assimilatipn period to which Morrison 
refers is not a part of the practice of these schools although 
the teacher occasionally gives objective tests to discover 
pupil progress. (Item 9.) 

Table 10 .— Methods uted during the attimilation period 


Method 


errors. 


Per cent of schools tiding each 


rvart rJ lh« Mma ( n n ^ ’ 


^ oi ioe mne lnrlJvldaallv. and 

* ^hne In smell groups 

6 ‘ disnualoMof oofeinon 


6 . Classroom la made a study room or laboratory 
n & P J}* nltmooee during class hour 7 

S’ prepare notes on references 

B - T ^?i lT ® o*>JecUve teela to discover'^jiu 

10> w PPkm«ntary topic of his 

U. 

* S 

**• « a *y- t n» t«U to dieooverpopll 

U. Each pu^U works lndt vidusily "it di times " ™ 


Occa- 

sionally 

Generally 

r Always 

Total 


8 

4 

ft 

r 70 

V 

10 

93 

74 

7 

11 

93 

06 

10 

4 

87 

M 

i 

29 

7 

87 

07 

10 

4 

85 

24 

11 

48 

83 

, 30 

* 40 

28 

26 

15 

0 

82 

81 

01 

7 

7 

75 

" 48 

20 

13 

76 

4 

0 

48 

72 

03 

7 

2 

72 

28 

, 7 

0 

35 

0 

~ 17 

7 

33 
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Additional methods used duri^ the presentation period 
and reported by one or more schools are: Oral reports are 
given by the most capable pupils on their supplementary 
topics and projects; the various phases of the work on the 
unit are closed with “culminating discussions”; the teacher 
may lecture on points difficult for the entire group to cover 
because the supply of reference material is inadequate for 
the size of the class. 

Cordents of the guule sheet .— The contents of the mimeo- 
graphed guide sheet varies considerably as is shown by Table 
1 1 . The list of supplementary projects (Item 2) is usually 
in question or problem form. The guide sheet in ^ome cases 
also carries extra projects for those capable of working only 
on the minimum level, a feature tending to break the monot- 
ony of work on the lowest level. Some guide sheets carry an 
outline of the unit on each level and others carry lists of 
words for vocabulary study. 


Table 11. — Contents of mimeographed guide sheet 


Frequency In per cent 


Content* 

* 

Occa- 

sionally 

Generally 

Always 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1. References for reeding . . 

57 

M 

50 

44 

6 

5 

7 

7 

e 

0 

4 

7 

72 

00 

01 

50 

Z A list of supplementary protect* 

3. Directions for study t 

4. An outline of minimum essentials 



Time required for the assimilation 'period— Forty-six per 
cent of the schools report no approximate uniformity of time 
required even within a given subject. The rem aining re- 
spondents estimate that the assimilation period takes from 
38 to 75 -per cent of the total tune given to a unit with the 
median at 65 pier cent. 

Purpose of the organization period— In 74 per cent tff the 
schools the purpose of the organization period is to require 
or to give an opportunity to each pupil to arrange in logical 
form the results of his studies or activities during the assimila- 
tion period. In 65 per cent of the schools the purpose of the 
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organization period is to require or to give an opportunity 
to each pupil to organize logically his solution of the unit or 
problem. Several schools point out that the organization 
period is not always employed, as, for example, in apprecia- 
tion, language-arts, or pure-practice lessons. In other schools 
the work during this period is regarded, even in the science- 
type lesson/ as the least satisfactory of any done during the 
5-step cycle. One respondent adds that the purpose of tho 
organization period is to lead up to, and to prepare for, 
the recitation. 

Methods used during the organization period.— Eighty-five 
per cent of the schools report that during the organization 
period the pupil outlines or briefs the results of his studies 
or activities in connection with his attofnpt to master the 
unit. In more than half the schools, if the unit is a true 
problem,' the pupil (1) forms a hypothesis for its solution, 
(2) indicates the data which he has collected, (3) shows how 
the data support the hypothesis, and (4) draws conclusions. 
In 41 per cent of the schools, if the unit is a true problem, 
the pupil is required to defend his solution in oral discussion 
with the other pupils. In 39 per cent of the schools, in caso 
the unit is not a true problem, the individual pupil is re- 
quired to read his organization outline or brief to the class 
for discussion and criticism. Another procedure reported by 
a few schools is to divide the class into groups of two or three 
pupils. Each small group works.on one phase of the prob- 
' lem. Later a committee of three'pupils organizes the reports 
of the several committees into the complete written unit. 

Time required for the organization period. — Forty-six per 
cent of the schools report mfcapproximate uniformity in the 
amount of time allotted to the organization period, even 
within a given subject. In the remaining schools the pro- 
portion of time given to the Organization period is from 3 to 
23 per cent of the total time allotted to the unit, with the 
median at 9 per cent. 

Purpose of the recitation period.— Eighty- three per cent of 
the schools report the chief purpose of the recitation period 
to be to test "the pupil’s ability to present previously col- 
lected and organized facts and principles in such a way as 
to -arouse a desirable emotional attitude in his audience or 
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to convince its intelligence of the soundness of a position 
tak^p.” Others add that the recitation period is an aid to 
the assimilation process or that it provides a social situation 
and an audience. 

Methods used in the recitation period. — Some of the. methods 
used during the recitation period are shown in Table 12. The 
table is self-explanatory. In addition to these methods 
shown in the table: Pupils may give floor talks covering the 
entire unit; a dramatic representation of the unit or some 
phase of it may be given; in science, particularly, laboratory 
demonstrations may be given; and graphical or artistic 
presentations by means 6f 'cHactg J dra^ings, pain ting ^ or 
handwork, of portions of the unitr— ihrtiiy be displayed and 
explanations given. 

A few schools point out that many of the methods may 
he pursued during the assimilation or organization periods 
and that the effect of a regularly required recitation period 
is to halt the progress of the blighter pupils. However, this 
latter effect may be desirable so long as the brighter pupils 
have worthy supplementary work to. occupy their energies. 

Table 12.- —Methods used in the recitation period 

Frequency lu 

, Method x per rent 

1. Pupils give floor talks on some topic or phaae^^he unit 91 

2. Pupils give written reports on some topic orphaae of the unit. 78 

3 . Oral reports are given on supplementary topics ^ 74 

4. General discussions are held on particularly good floor talks.. 1 . 72 

5. Writt^ reports are given on supplementary topics 67 

6. Debates ^re sometimes held _ " 52 

firne required /or 4 he recitation period.— Fifty-two per cent 
of the spnools. xeport no approximate uniformity in the 
amountf of time given to the recitation period, even in a 
given subject. In the rcmaining>echools it is estimated that 
from 3 to 25 per cent of the total time allotted to the unit 
is given to the recitation period. The median estimate is 10 
per cent. 

Summary of median distributions of time given to the various 
step&^The median percentages of time given to the steps of 
exploration, presentation, assimilation, organization, recita- 
tion, and testing for masteiy are shown in Table 13. More 
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than three-fifths of the time is given to assimilation or to the 
period wherein pupils work either individually or in small 
groups under the direction of the teacher. The percentage 
given to testing for mastery must be understood to be the 
amount of time set aside for formal testing. During the 
periods of assimilation, organization, and recitation the 
teacher undoubtedly is acquiring many evidences of mastery. 

Table 13. — Median percentage of the total time allotted to a unit given 

to each teaching step 

Teaching or learning step F6t oent Teaching or learning step Per cent 

Exploration .. 5 Recitation 10 

Presentation 9 Testing for mastery 2 

Assimilation 66 

Organisation __ 9 Total.. 100 

Testing for mastery. — The mastery test follows the recita- 
tion period in 61 per cent of these schools, the assimilation 
period in 20 per cent, and the organization period in 19 per 
cent. This shows a distinct departure from the Morrison 
technique which makes mastery testing a phase of the assimi- 
lation period. However, the fact should be kept in mind 
that the place of the mastery test, as Morrison sees it, depends 
to & large extent upon the type of unit — whether science, 
appreciation, practical-arts, language-arts, or puTe-practice. 

Practically all schools report that mastery /testa are gen- 
erally mimeographed and objective. However, about a 
third of the schools sometimes use both oral and subjective 
or essay tests. 

Eighty-one per cent of the respondents report that their 
mastery tests measure informational or factual material; 
63 per cent believe their mastery tests to measure skill; 61 
per cent are of the opinion that their mastery tests measure 
adaptations ; and 52 per cent believe they are measuring 
attitudes and habits. 

The evidence submitted in the form of printed or typed 
tests suggests that no adequate measurement ol attitudes, 
habits, or adaptations is going on unless it be by masna of a 
type of testing which is based upon subjective judgments, or 
on what Morrison calls “rapport" testing." One principal 
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mastery withrapport testing as suggested by Morrison. ” 

The respondents in general regard their tests for attitudes, 
habits, and adaptations as in the experimental stage. They 
are generally agreed that such tests should not be aimed at 
, raere mastery of the data, or assimilative material, from 
which the attitudes, habits, or adaptations, presumably 
will be acquired by the pupil. Considerable confidence is 
placed by some respondents in essay-type tests in judging 
the extent to which attitudes, habits, or adaptations have 
been acquired. The pupil’s true reaction to the assimilative 
material is judged by other respondents to be best secured 
when he assumes a definite position in a theme or oral report 
and defends it. Another school points out that perhaps 
the real test of the acquisition of the desired attitudes, 
habits, and adaptations comes through the pupil's subset 
quent conduct. For example, the outcome of an appreciation 
unit in English sometimes might be tested best by reference 
to the later free reading records of the pupils. 

Pupils excused after the exploratory test . — In only 28 per 
cent of the schools are pupils even occosionally excused 
from work on the unit as a result of the exploratory step. 
Sixty-three per cent of the respondents definitely say they 
do not do so. Excused pupils almost always work on 
elective supplementary projects. In a few cases they spend 
their time on their other subjects. Sometimes they use 
the time for various forms of pupil service to the school. 
Occasionally they spend the time in free reading in the 
library. 

Representations.— Sixty-five per cent of the schools find 
that necessary re-presentations do not constitute a serious 
hindrance to the efficient operation of the 5-etep teaching 
cyde. Twenty-two per cent have had the opposite experi- 
ence. Most schools find re-presentations unnecessary except 
to individuals or small groups. 

Keeping the doss together . — More than half the schools 
find it practicable to require that all pupils complete a 
unit before any pupils take up the next unit. Those schools 
having difficulties in this respect usually have not succeeded 
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l^v^lf erentiating ^ WOrk ° f ^ for *** various ability 

How units are planned.— In 46 per cent of the schools 
each teacher works out the unite for her classes subject 
to the approval of the principal. In another 20 per cent 
of the schools the teacher works out the unite subject to 
the approval of the department head. In 19 per cent of 
the schools the teacher works out the unite for her classes 
subject to the approval or suggestions of no one. In a 
of the schools, after the teachers have worked out the 
unite for their classes, conferences of teachers having the 
same pupils in their classes are held. The unite are revised 
in these conferences to provide for better correlation and 
integration of the pupil’s total assignments in all subjects. 

In several schools a special committee of teachers plans 
the units of a given subject for all teachers of that subject 
in the county or city district. These units are subject to 
minor modifications by each teacher who uses them. In 
one instance the committee prepares only a few sample 
umts and submits outlines for most of the units. These 
outlines are filled in by the individual teachers. Usually 
these committees work under the direction of a special 
county or city supervisor. In two instances supervision 
is furnished by specialists from schools of education. In 
very large high schools where several teachers have sections 
of pupils in the same subject and grade these teachers form 
a committee to develop units in the given subject. They 

are usually directed in their efforts by the department 
head. 

The revision of units.— In 61 per cent of the schools units 
are revised continuously whenever change beoomes neces- 
Baiy or a better plan is discovered. In the remaining 
schools the umts are revised each semester or each year. 

Correlation oj units .— In 41 per cent of the schools a 
systematic effort is made to correlate the units of one subject 
with the unite in the other subjects which the pupil may be 
canying at any given time. Regular conferences of the 
teachers concerned are scheduled wherever this correlation 
goes on successfully. These schools frequently report the 
use of what are known as “departmental cuts" under the 
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Dalton plan. For example, a research theme in civics may 
be used by the English department as a basis for teaching 
methods of preparing a bibliography or of constructing a 
long theme. 

Differentiated assignment .— In 70 per cent of the schools 
separate assignments are provided on each unit for each 
ability level. The typical number of levels provided for 
is 3, the range being from 2 to 4 levels. 

In 67 per cent of the schools considerable choice of topics, 
references, and problems is allowed within the assignment 
for any ability level. This choice, however, is much more 
commonly and freely provided for the average and above- 
average levels than for the lowest level. 

In three-fourths of the schools in which differentiated 
assignments are provided the pupil is required to begin 
with the work of the lowest ability level and to advance 
through it and the work of the higher levels as far as he 
can. In the remaining schools the teacher usually decides 
the ability series with which the pupil should begin. In one 
school the doubtful practice of permitting the pupil to 
make his own choice is followed. In no school are mental- 
test results the sole criterion for deciding with which series 
of assignments the pupil shall begin. * 

The typical procedure in differentiating assignments is to 
give the slower pupils quantitatively less to do and also to 
give them work which is qualitatively less difficult in that it 
requires less intelligence. The process is reversed for the 
brighter pupils, giving them quantitatively more to do ^s 
well as work which requires a higher degree of intelligence. 
Sometimes a single series of problems is used, so graduated 
that the easiest problems come first and those which call for 
the highest type of mental ability come last. In other cases 
each problem, project, or topic counts so many “points.'* 
Definite standards are set up requiring that a certain number 
of points be earned in order that the pupil may be awarded 
* R °®rt*in mark corresponding to a given level *f achieve- 
ment. In a few schools alow pupils are awarded any given 
mark for a smaller number of “points” than are required of 
the faster pupil. More schools report attention to differen- 
tiation for brighter pupils than for slower pupils. 
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Pupils interest in the method. — Eighty-five per cent of the 
schools report that more pupils are motivated by true interest 
under this 5-step cycle of work on the unit plan than are so 
(motivated under the traditional plan. Interest is here 
defined as doing the work for its own sake because the pupil 
sees it as a self-adopted goal. The activity and industry of 
the pupils are frequently cited as evidence. However, some 
schools believe that an excellent teacher might use other 
methods and secure a degree of interest just as high. 

About a fourth of the schools report that some pupils loaf 
or refuse to work under the plan. In response to the question 
"What measures are taken with such pupils?" several types 
of responses were made: “We do not look upon the matter 
as a refusal to work but rather as indifference to any mental 
exertion." "We have had some cases where pupils thought 
they did not know how to work. In such cases an efficient 
tefccher has a chance to save pupils who would be lost under 
the conventional procedure.” “Investigations are made of 
the pupils ’previous records to locate the difficulty. Individual 
conferences are held with the pupils. An attempt is made to 
organize the unit so that even the few who refuse to work will 
be interested." Other measures reported were: Compulsory 
work after school, conferences with parents, individual 
guidance, and special coaching classes. 

Equipment of classrooms. — Sixty -one per cent of the schools 
report an ample library of reference books; about half of the 
schools have movable tables and chairs in the rooms given 
oyer to work on the unit plan; less than half report all neces- 
sary equipment; and less than a third provide file cases in the 
classroom for pupils’ written work, tests, records, and other 
materials. Only 11 per cent of the schools check all four 
of the above items. One school reports that the "rooms are 
largely seated with fixed desks because after a trial both 
teachers and pupils preferred to go back to desks.” 
This experience, however, is not typical. 

The school day .— The typical length of the school day in 
these schools is 360 minutes, with a range horn 300 to 435 
minutes. The median number of periods per school day is 
between 6 and 7 . The typical length of the period is 55 min- 
utes, showing the influence of the arguments which have been 
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advanced in the past few years for longer periods in which 
supervised or directed study may be carried on. 

Home study. Eighty-one per cent of the respondents say 
their plans presuppose Jhat pupils will give some time to home 
study. The typical expectation is one hour per day. How- 
ever, this expectation varies for pupils of different ability 
levels and for pupils of different grades. A small number of 
respondents say they try to have pupils do all their work in 
school, although occasionally some home work is desirable. 
There is perhaps too much tendency to expect slow pupils to 
do more home work than bright pupils. However, this expec- 
tation is based on the assumption that both types of pupils 
are working on the same assignment level. The expectations 
are invariably higher for the upper grades than for the lower 
grades. The typical expectation by grades ^ Seventh grade, 
30 minutes per day; eighth grade, 45; ninth'grade, 60; tenth 
grade, 90; eleventh grade, 120; and twelfth grade, 180. 

The marking system . — There are no characteristics which 
differentiate the marking systems of this group of schools 
from the marking systems of a larger group of schools 
reported later in Chapters I and II of Part IV, except that 
the present group fails to show as much variability as the 
other larger group of schools just mentioned. About a 
fourth of the schools now being studied report the use of a 
percentage system of marking; more than a third the use 
of a 5-point letter, number, or other symbol scale; nearly a 
fourth the use of a letter system with percentage equivalents ; 
a few the use of 4-point or 6-point letter systems, or letters 
with plus and minus signs. Needless to say such qualitative 
marking systems at best suggest a compromise with Professor 
Morrison’s idea that each unit should be mastered by each 
pupil. Conceivably different marks might be used to indicate 
different rates of progress but they are not being so usetjl in 
these schools. 

Reports to parents .— The typical report to parents from 
these schools shows: A mark indicating the quality of the 
pupil's performance in each subject; the pupils industry; 
deportment or character traits ; and attendance. In addition , 
some of the reports show the pupil’s rank in class, facts about 
his health, and the extent to which he participates in extra- 
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curriculum activities. One school sends a' letter to parents 
whenever a failing mark is placed upon the report card. 

Report cards are sent out, typically, each six weeks. A 
few schools send out reports to parents at intervals of 4 5 
8, 9, 10, or 12 weeks. ’ ’ 

Promotion. In about three-fourths of these schools a pupil 
is promoted in a subject only when he has finished the units 
or at subject. However, several schools point out that a 
minimum assignment is satisfactory for promotion. In 
some schools a pupil who has failed to complete one or 
more units at the end of the year is permitted to take these 
units the following year without repeating units which have 
already been passed. Many schools report the purely 
common-sense procedure of promoting on the basis of what 
seems best for the child. Over-age pupils are frequently 
passed on. In some schools semester tests play an importan t 
part m the pupil’s promotion. In all schools the pupil’s ace 
and mental ability, th© nature of the subject-matter, and the 
nrnnber of trials which the pupil has made at the unit 
influence promotion. 

Acceleration and retardation.— About a third of the re- 
spondents aim to accelerate the progress of the brighter 

pupils. However, typically, enrichment is favored. During 

the year 1929-30, about 7 per cent of the pupils did one 
and one-half year’s work as compared with 6 per cent who 
did only one-half year’s work. The most acceleration and 
the least retardation is reported in social studies which 
leads the list m the percentage of its offerings presented by 
means of the unit assignment and the 6-step teaching cycle. 
(*ig. 1.) The least acceleration and the most retardation 
is reported for foreign lahguage>nd mathematics, the 
former subject-matter field ranking^ toward the bottom 
of the list in the percentage of its offerings which are pre- 
sented by means of the unit plan. 

S. BOMB BROAD COMPARATIVE ASPECTS 

hi none of the schools studied are all of the courses organ- 
ic ih T t ^ an ’ “ din ^ icaI sch ?° 1 considerably 
ij? ° f lte ° fferin « 9 “ presented hy means of the 
so-called Momson plan." Those subject-matter fields, 
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wherrfn the highest percentages of offerings are presented by 
means of the plan, are fields which properly may be classified 
under the science type. In general, respondents using the 
term “Morrison plan" to describe certain of their practices 
have identified the term with the 5-etep teaching and learning 
cycle which Morrison regards as applicable only to subject- 
matter of the science type. Typically, the purposes of 
each of the five steps-as set forth forth by these respondents, 
the methods employed in each step, and the proportion of 
time allotted to each — are in harmony with the practices 
advocated by Morrison. However, a wide variability of 
practice is characteristic of this group of schools in each and 
every respect. Testing for mastery is regarded in these 
schools as a sixth step following the recitatioh period rather 
than a culminating phase of the assimilation period. In a 
few instances the units used in these schools follow Morrison’s 
ideas closely. Some of these units are included in Chapter 
however, in this important respect also a wide 
variability exists. This variability is closely related to an 
effort made in these schools to differentiate each unit for 
different levels of ability, an effort not urged by Morrison 
except as he suggests supplementary projects for the brighter • 
pupils. Most schools studied lack the ideal classroom 
equipment for class work wherein directed study is em- 
phasized and pupils spend a laige proportion of their time 
working as individuals or in small groups. The lengthened 
penod which is typical of these schools will be regarded by 
many as in harmony with a procedure which emphasizes 
directed study. The increased requirements with respect to 
home study in the upper grades of the secondary school may 
also seem to be proportioned to the increased power of 
independent study which should be developed in more 
mature pupils. The marking and promotion systems in 
the schools studied show no influence of Morrison’s ideas. 

All practices considered, however) as they have been reported ^ 
in the preceding 4>ages, the conclusion is inevitable that 
certain ideas Mcorporated in Morrisop’s “Practices of 
Teaching ip the Secondary School” have modified classroom 
procedures in thefts schools to an important extent. 
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CHAPTER III : THE DALTON PLAN 


1. AN OVERVIEW 


Number oj schools using the plan . — The preliminary inquiry 
indicated that the Dalton plan was reported in use by only • 
162 schools, or by less than 2 per cent of the 8,594 schools 
whose replies were tabulated. (Table 14 .) Moreover, the 
plan was used with estfmated unusual success in only 15 
schools, or in less than 2 in each 1 ,000 schools included in the 
tabulations. A modified Dalton plan was reported in use by 
486 or 6 per cent of the schools whose replies were tabulated. 

Total enrollment and use oj the plan . — The percentage of 
schools reporting the use of the Dalton plan shows a tendency 
to increase as the total enrollment increases. (Column 4.) 
The same tendency is well marked in the case of the modified 
Dalton plan. (Column 8.) The percentage of ..schools of 
any size in which either. the Dalton plan or a modified Dalton 
plan is used with estimated unusual success closely borders 
zero. (Columns 6 and 10.) 


Table 14. Schools usina the Dalton plan or a modified Dalton plan 
dasnfied according to total enrollment ’ 
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f. 

Type of organization and use of the plan. — Type of organiza- 
tion exercises no appreciable influence upon the extent to 
which either the Dalton plan or some modification of the 
plan is used. (Table 15.) All types of organization are 
represented in uniformly small proportions. 


Table 15. — School s using the Dalton plan or a modified Dalton plan, 
classified according to type of organization 
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Geographical distribution of schools using the pfen.— Forty- 
two States are represented by the 162 schools reporting the 
use of the Dalton plan. No State is represented by more 
than 16 schools. Schools in which the Dalton plan is used 
in any State do not exceed 7 per cent of the schools Vf that 
State, whose replies were tabulated. In many States the 
percentage of use is as low as 1 . The maximum percentage 
of use with estimated unusual success reported by any State 
is 1. Forty-seven States are represented by the 486 schools 
reporting the use of a modified Dalton plan. The maximum 
number from any one State is 61 . The maximum percentage 
of use is 26, and the ma xim um percentage of use with esti- 
mated unusual success is 6. 

A general impression . — These figures leave the general 
impression that a slight but widely disseminated tendency 
exists to use the Dalton plan or some modification of it, and 
that a surprisingly small number of respondents using the 
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plan have any considerable measure of confidence in its 
success. Data from an inquiry on provisions for individual 
differences sent out to a selected group of schools by the 
United States Office of Education in 1928 1 point in a similar 
direction. Of 1,872 schools whose replies to the 1928 
inquiry were tabulated, only 1 10, or about 6 per cent, reported 
the Dalton plan to be in use. „ The 1928 inquiry form was not 
planned to indicat? the use of a modified Dalton plan or to 
indicate use with Estimated junusual success. 

I. SELECTING SCHOOLS FOR INTENSIVE STUDY 

The jolloubup inquiry.— To secure detailed information 
concerning the practices of schools using the terSi “Dalton 
plan” a 16-page, follow-up, inquiry form was prepared. 
Copies of the form were addressed to 190 schools; 15 which 
had reported on the preliminary form the use of the Dalton 
plan with estimated unusual success, 52 which had reported 
the use of a modified Dalton plan with estimated unusual 
success, and 123 which had reported the Dalton plan in use. 

The responses. — Ninety-three replies were received. Forty- 
nine replies explained either that a study of the inquiry form 
had revealed that what the school was doing was not the 
Dalton plan, or that the Dalton plan had been discontinued. 
Typical statements are: “The plan on an extremely modified 
scale was used in the American and European history classes. 
It is not in use this year.” “Any points of the Dalton J>lan 
which have been in use in this school have been so worked 
over that the plan is not now recognizable." Forty-four 
inquiry forms were returned filled out. Twelve of these were 
discarded because the practices reported in them obviously 
were related not even remotely to the practices of a Daltoif 
school. Returns from 32 schools were selected for tabula- 
tion and detailed study. iVenty-four of these had reported 
the Daltonplan in use; 7 had reported a modified Dalton plan 
in use with estimated unusual success; apd 1 had reported the 
Dalton plan in use with estimated unusual success. 

* See M. A Ttw Soop* : A Preliminary Vtow, p. 4. 
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3. A COMPARATOR STUDY 

Criteria. — The criteria for this comparative study are the 
differentiating characteristics which distinguish the practices 
of a Dalton school from the traditional school, as advanced 1 
by the originator of the Dalton plan, Miss Helen Parkhuret. 

Steps involved. — The procedure here is identical with that 
followed in Chapter II, Part II, in deeding with the Morrision 
plan. First, a brief statement will be made concerning the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Dalton plan. Second, a 
description will be given of a group of schools selected because 
in all probability their practices are the closest approximation 
to the practices of a Dalton school to be found anywhere 
outside of Children’s University School in New York.* * 
Third, the broader comparative aspects will be summarized. 

L SALIENT FEATURES OF THE DALTON PLAN 

Basic principles and implied aspects oj organization . — The 
three fundamental principles on which the Dalton plan is 
based are: (1) Freedom; (2) cooperation, or the interaction 
of group life; and (3) economy of forces or the budgeting 
of time. 4 The two principles last mentioned antedate all 
other educational experiments, according to Miss Parkhuret. 5 
These two principles' find expression through three phases of 
organization which are Essential to the establishment of any 
school upon the Dalton plan. First, the school must be 
organized on the basis of a unit technically known as a 
“ house.” Translated into prevailing terminology a “ house ” 
is a home-room composed of pupils from all ^grades in the 
school instead of pupils from one grade or half-grade, as is 
usually the case. In other words, the “ house” includes a 
cross-section of the entire school enrollment. Theoretically 
at least, such an organization contributes to the greater 

1 Pmrkborat, Baton. Education cm tba Dalton Plan. New York, E. P. Dutton A Co„ 1822 ; 
and An Explanation of tha Dalton Laboratory Plan. London, E tofttond, Dalton AjaocUtkm, 
iwe. 

1 Mips Park burst's own aobool. 

* Part borti. Baton. Education on tbs Dalton Plan. Jjf* York, E. P. Dotted 4 Oft* 
1022, pp. 19 and 24. 2 

1 Mimaotnpbad stataroaot toroid by Mtoi PartbortC to bar jtiudiotti at tbo Obto State 
University, amnmar nation of 193ft, 
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interaction of the groups which compose the school.* * Sec- 
ond, the traditional classrooms must be transformed into 
subject-matter laboratories . 7 In these laboratories the pupils 
of all grades will work simultaneously on their^aeveral tasks 
either individually or in groups. Thisjeature of organiza- 
tion sets the stage for greatly increased interactioh of group 
life. To transform classrooms into subject-matter labora- 
tories fundamental changes in equipment are necessary. 

. Laboratories should be equipped with movable tables and 
chairs, with libraries of reference books, with essential filing 
devices, and with all necessary maps, charts, visual aids, 
and other apparatus for independent study by individuals 
and by groups in the subject-matter field to which the 
laboratory is assigned. Third, the fixed daily schedule- of. 
classes must be abandoned.* Upon t his third feature, in/ 
Miss Parkhurst's opinion, the principle of the budgeting 0/ 
tune is dependent. No school by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion could be regarded as a Dalton school while maintaining 
the traditional fixed schedule of classes. The “house” and 
the “laboratory ” are likewise essential not only to the inter- 
action of group life but also to the functioning of the principle 
of the budgeting of time. Moreover, all three phases of 
organization contribute to the freedom under which the 
pupil works. Unless the school is organized into “houses,” 
unless the classroom has been transformed into the “labora- 
tory,” and unless the fixed daily schedule of classes has been 
abandoned the fundamental principles of the Dalton plan 
are not characteristically provided for and in s fundamental 
way the school differs from a true Dalton school. Still other ' 
criteria should be considered in, any attempt to determine 
the extent to which a school’s ' practices approximate the 
practices of a Dalton school. 

All subjects and grades must be affected by the plan . — In the 
words of the originator “the Dalton plan is more a sociological 

• Par khurat,, Helen. An Explanation of Lha Dalton Laboratory Plan. Kaataod. 

Dalton Aaaoclation, 1936, p. 8. 

' Ibid., p. A 

• Parkbum, Halan. Education on Uia Dalton Plan. New York, K. P. Dutton A Oa, 

16&, p. 40; and An Explanation of tba Dalton Laboratory Plan. England. Dalton 

Aaeodatlon, 1906, p, 8. , ua-uw. 
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than an academic venture ... Its ainris to transform not 
a fragment, but the whole of the school day, and the entire 
school as well.” 1 * * * * * * * 9 By implication this statement sets up 
another criterion. For example, a school can not put its 
ninth-grade English or algebra on the Dalton plan and leave 
other subjects to traditional presentation. Some form of 
the unit assignment resembling the “contracts” of the 
Dalton plan might be used under such conditions but it 
would be unfortunate to call the procedure the Dalton plan. 
The entire school must be affected by the Dalton plan if the 
plan is really in. effect at all. “The Dalton plan should 
primarily be regarded as a way of school living.” 10 “The 
pupils of the Several grades within the school intermingle as 
a community. The Dalton plan insists upon this constant 
reciprocity and intermingling.” 11 “Use home life as a 
model for school living . . . give the pupils their jobs and 
let them move in and out about the laboratories at will, as 
they look for the book or the teacher that will unravel a 
difficulty.” u 

The “job ”. — The Dalton school resembles the traditional 
school in maintaining' a system of grades and a curriculum 
suitably adapted to each grade. 14 However, the Dalton 
school differs from the traditional school in the way the 
curriculum is presented to the pupil. In the Dalton school 
the curriculum for a given grade is broken up into as many 
allotments as there are months in the school year. Each 
allotment forms a large unit called a “job” 14 which by defini- 
tion is a month’s work in all subjects. 14 The “job” is care- 
fully integrated and correlated. By means of “departmental 
cuts” 14 a great deal of overlapping of assignments and 
unnecessary repetition are avoided. The assignments con- 
structed by individual teachers for their own subjects are 

1 Purthunt, Helen. An Explanation of tb« Dalton Laboratory Plan. London, England, 

Dalton Ajwotetkm, 1028, p. 2. 

«*It>kL,p.a 

uiW<L,p.A 

»Ibtd.,p.& 

>* IbkL, p. A 

“ IMd., p. A .. 

“Ibid, p. A 

M Pnrkhont, Hatan. Education on tbn DaHon Plan. Now York, I. P. Dutton A Oo , 

19U, p. KL 
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critically examined in a joint meeting of the entire staff. 17 
Such joint meetings are the foundation of integration and 
correlation. V - 

The “ job book.” — The “job” is presented to the pupil in 
the form of a “job book.” 1 * * The “job book” consists of a 
set of mimeographed assignments or guide-sheets in which the 
work the pupil is expected to do, or his “job,” is clearly 
indicated. The “job” is usually stated in the form of prob- 
lems to be solved. 1 ® Each pupil in a given grade receives 
the same “job.” This does not preclude a differentiation 
of tasks within any given “job” for pupils of different 
capacities or interests. Each “job ” must be completed in 
all respects before the pupil may undertake the next “job.” 20 

Unit, contract, assignment, and allotment. — The word 
“unit,” which plays a conspicuous part in this entire study 
of plans characterized by the unit assignment, is used in a 
technical sense in the Dalton plan to mean one day's work 
in a subject.” The term “assignment” or “allotment” or 
contract” as used in the Dalton school comes closer to 
meaning what Morrison, for example, means by a unit. 
However, the assignment for the average pupil in any sub- 
ject-matter field, under the Dalton plan, is the pupil’s work 
for 20 school days or one month. 

The bulletin board. — The bulletin board figures prominently 
in a Dalton school. It must be read by each pupil each 
morning.® The pupil can not budget his time, that is, 
can not plan his work for the day, unless he has obtained the 
information which the bulletin board carries. From the 
bulletin board he takes notes concerning announcements 
which will affect his plans for the day. He discovers whether 
he has been summoned by one or more teachers for individual 
conferences, and if so, where and when the conferences are 
to be held. He makes a record of small group conferences 

ir P&rkhurjt, Helen. An Explanation of the Dalton Laboratory Plan. London, England 
Dalton Association. IMA, p. 4. 

11 tokhml, Hein. Education on the Dalton Pkn. New York, E. P. Dutton A Co 
1032, p. A. 

» Ibid., p. A 

* Ibid., p. A 
n Ibid., p. A 

■ Pirkhunt, Helen. An Explanation of the Dalton Laboratory Pkn. London* England 
Dalton Association, 1836, pp. 7, A 
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which he must attend. Such conferences are always called 
when a small group of pupils have arrived at certain pre- 
determined “instruction points” or when new work is to bo 
assigned. He looks for announcements of “grade confer- 
ences ” of pupils of his own grade or of other grades. j^y 
grade conference may affect his plans because a certain sub- 
ject-matter laboratory will be closed while the grade is 
holding its meeting. Therefore, in spite of a superficial 
appearance of triviality the peculiar use of the bulletin board 
in a Dalton school creates an important criterion for deter- 
mining whether a given school is using the Dalton plan. 

Planning the day's work . — Each pupil plans his day's work 
during “organization time,” 23 a period of about 16 min ute 
during which the pupils of each “house'' meet with the 
“house teacher.” During this period each pupil discusses 
his job with the teacher or with the other pupils. Out of 
these discussions each pupil develops a plan for the best use 
of his day. 

The rnorning session . — When “organization time” is over, 
the pupils go to the various subject-matter laboratories. 24 
During the greater part of the forerioon each pupil freely 
follows his plan. The morning session closes with a “con- 
ference time.” M At this time all the pupils in each grade 
assemble with one of the subject-matter specialists to talk 
over a definite section of their “job.” “Conference time” 
is allotted to teachere of different subject-matter fields on 
successive days. That is, the conferences may deal with 
English on Monday, with mathematics on Tuesday, frith 
„ some other subject-matter field on Wednesday, and so on 
for the remainder of the week. 

The afternoon session . — The afternoon session of the Dalton 
school is given over to scheduled periods for such activities 
as music, art, physical education, industrial and household 
arts.** 

Tests and examinations . — Other criteria tending to distin- 
guish the Dalton plan from other methods of school procedure 

" Ibid., p. A 

" IbML, p. 7. 

» Ibid., p. 7. 

" Mlmaacraptod tort* distributed by Mia* Parkbnnt to bar studuta it to Ohio State 
UnWwatty, amniar Marion at us. 
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deal with the measurement and with the recording of the 
pupil’s progress. The place of tests and examinations in the 
Dalton plan is somewhat open to question. Miss Parkhurst 
doubts that examinations supply any real test of a pupil’s 
knowledge or ability. 27 However, comprehensive written ex- 
aminations are given in the Dalton school at the end of each 
month, that is, at the completion of each “job,” and one of 
the graphs for recording the pupils’ progress is provided with 
a space wherein the results of the tests may be entered. 
Hence, periodical tests and examinations may be regarded as 
a part of the program of a Dalton school. Undoubtedly there 
is also much subjective testing based upon the teacher’s obser- 
vations of the pupil *8 daily work, as in any good school. 

The instructor’s laboratory graph. — The Dalton school uses 
three kinds of graphs to indicate the pupil’s progress. The 
first of these is the instructor's laboratory graph. 2 * This 
graph is essentially a double-entry sheet with the names of 
the pupils of a given grade arranged in a vertical column 
at the extreme left. Twenty other vertical columns are 
headed from 1 to 20 to stand for the 20 of work in a 
month’s assignment in one subject-matter field. The pupil’s 
progress in a given subject is indicated by a straight line 
drawn -to the right of the pupil’s name, each cross-section 
space which the line crosses indicating one “unit” of work 
which has been completed. The laboratory graph is posted 
on the wall, of the laboratoiy in a Dalton school.nnd each 
pupil records his own progress upon it each day before leav- 
ing the laboratory. 

The pupil's contract graph. — The second of these graphs is 
the pupil’s contract graph. 2 * This graph is divided by hori- 
zontal lines into 20 equal intervals, one for each “unit” of 
the month’s work in all subjects. Vertical columns are pro- 
vided, each of which may be headed with one of the subjects 
which the pupil is canying. Thus^ each vertical column is 
divided into 20 equal intervals each of which represents a 
“unit” of work in the given subject. Using the same prin- 

n Parkhoret, Helen Education on tb« Dalton plan. N«w York, E. P. Duttqa. A Co . 

ieaa, p. no. . 

■ IbW., p. W. v 

■ Ibid., p. 143. 
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ciple referred to in the description of the laboratory graph, 
the pupil may indicate the number of “units” which he has 
completed in any given subject by drawing a straight vertical 
line of the proper length in the appropriate column. 

The house graph. — The third graph used in the Dalton 
school is the house graph . 80 This graph lists the names of the 
pupils of the “house ” in a vertical column at the extreme left 
of the card. The pupils’ work in all subjects combined may 
be charted on this graph for one week. Each week a new 
graph is used and the graph for the preceding week is filed. 
Forty vertical columns are provided. A straight horizontal 
line drawn to the right of a pupil's name indicates the total 
number of “units” of work which the pupil has completed 
in all his subjects at any time during the school week. 

Criteria summarized. — The preceding sketch has been an 
attempt to demonstrate that definite and objective criteria 
are available for determining the extent to which the prac- 
tices of any school approximate the practices of the Dalton 
school. These criteria may be summarized under the follow- 
ing seven heads: . 

1. Extent o l the plan within the school — 

(o) The plan influences the presentation of offerings in all 
subject-matter fields. 

2. The “house”— 

(a) The school is organised into houses. 

3. The “laboratory” — ' 

(а) Classrooms have been transformed into subject-matter 

laboratories. 

(б) “Laboratories” have been provided with certain essential 

equipment. 

4. The "bulletin board” — , 

(a) The bulletin board is the chief medium of announcements 
affecting the pupil’s plans for the day. 

(f>) The pupil reads the bulletin board and takes notes prepara- 
tory to planning each day’s work. 

6. The daily time schedule — 

(a) The traditional daily schedule of classes has been aban- 
doned. 

(W An “organisation time” is scheduled daily. 

(e) The pupil freely follows his plan during most of the morning 
session. 


■IWd., p. 147. 
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6. The d»ily time schedule — Continued. 

(d) A “conference time” is scheduled at the end of each morn- 
ing session. 

(«) The afternoon session is given over to scheduled periods 
for such subjects as music, art, physical education, indus- 
trial and household arts. 

6. The assignment — 

(a) The pupil’s “job ” is defined as his assignments in all sub- 

jects for one month. 

(b) The “job” usually consists of problems to be solved. 

(c) The “job ” is presented to the pupil in the form of a mimeo- 

graphed “job book.” 

(d) The pupil must finish all parts of his “job” before being 

permitted to take up the next “job.” 

(e) The “allotment” or “contract ” is a month’s assignment 

in one subject. 

(/) The “unit” is one day’s work in a subject. 

7. Pupil progress. 

(а) Pupil progress is measured by examinations following each 

job. 

(б) Pupil progress is recorded by meahs of (1) laboratory 

graphs, (2) pupil’s contract graphs, ant}. (3) house graphs. 

t. PRACTICES OF SELECTED SCHOOLS V8IN0 THE DALTON PLAN 

The closest existing approximation to the Dalton plan. — The 
method of selecting this group of schools for intensive study 
has already been described. The practices of this selected 
group of schools probably approximate the Dalton plan more 
closely than the practices of any other schools excepting only 
the Children’s University School, New York City. Under 
these circumstances the following facts are interesting and 
highly significant. 

Size oj schools studied. — The schools operating under the 
term “Dalton plan” are typically small. Twenty-two have 
enrollments of fewer than 600 and 13 hare enrollments of 
fewer than 260. All enrollment groups are represented, 10 
schools having enrollments of more than 600 and 6 of these 
having enrollments of more than 1,000. v 

Type oj organization. — Most of these 'schools are of the 
reorganized type. The typical school includes grades 7 to 12. 
Only six unreorganized schools are represented. The group 
of schools studied includes six schools which have been in- 
• fluenced by the reoig&nization movement but with atypical 
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grade combinations due to the necessity of meeting purely 
local conditions. 

Number of years the plan has been used . — The plan is of 
recent origin in these schools. Sixteen report it to have been 
in use two years or less. Eleven have used the plan from 
three to four years and 5 have used it five years or more. 
The maximum period of use in any school is eight years. 

Attitudes toward the plan . — The practices under way in 
these schools are reported to be accepted with favor by 
pupils, community, faculty, and administration. Pupils in 
no instance are regarded as unfavorable. In several in- 
stances the community is reported as neutral. These 
respondents are unanimous in their belief that pupils are far 
better motivated under the so-called Dalton plan than under 
the traditional classroom plan. 

Length oj school day . — The typical length of the school day 
is 360 minutes, the range being 286 to 435 minutes. 

Subjects presented by means of the so-called Dalton plan . — 
The extent to which the offerings of the various subject- 
matter fields are presented by means of the plan ranges from 
a little more than a third in music to nearly three-fourths in 
the social studies. (Fig. 2.) The median for all subject- 
matter fields is 65 per cent. In a few schools nearly all sub- 
jects are influenced by the plan. In the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, music is the only subject not in- 
fluenced by the plan. This school most nearly measures up 
to the first criteriop, namely, that the plan should influence 
the presentation of offerings in all subject-matter fields. Yet 
South Philadelphia does not claim to have an orthodox 
Dalton plan in operation, but is one of the schools which 
reported a modified Dalton plan. 

The “house ." — Two of the 32 schools are organized into 
“houses” in the Dalton sense of the term. One school in- 
cludes grades 7 to 12, the other grades 7 to 9. South Phila- 
delphia High School for Gills is not so organized. 

The “ laboratory ." — In 22 of the 32 schools one or more 
subject laboratories in each subject are maintained. The 
extent to which these laboratories function as true labora- 
tories in the Dalton sense is dependent in part upon the 
extent to which the fixed schedule has been abandoned and 
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free budgeting of time is provided for. In 10 schools some 
laboratories are used for more than one subject. In seven 
of the larger schools separate subject laboratories are pro- 
vided for the pupils of each grade. Twenty schools report 
movable tables and chairs and an ample library of reference 
books in each laboratory. Sixteen report all necessary 
equipment and apparatus. Only seven have file cases for 

t 


SUBJECT-MATTER 

FIELDS 

Social studies 70 

Industrial and household arts 69 
English 66 

Commercial subjects 65 

Science 63 

Physical education (rrwusmmi S3 
Mathematics 54 

Art 53 


PER CENT 


Physical and health education 52 111111111 

(dtaroom) 

Foreign language 46 


Music 

Median 



Fiourb 2. Percentage of offerings in etch subject-matter field presented by of the 

» Dalton plan 

pupils’ written work, tests, records, and other materials. 
Only four schools report all four items, namely, (1) moyable 
tables and chairs, (2) ample library of reference books, (3) all 
necessary equipment and apparatus, and (4) filing devices. 
Nine schools report the first three items. Hence, only a 
very few respondents in this group have succeeded in trans- 
forming their classrooms into efficient laboratories. 
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The bulletin board . — The bulletin board is not the chief 
medium of announcements affecting the pupils’ plans for the 
day in any of these schools. In South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, which most closely approximates a Dalton 
school in this and in many other respects, the following items 
are announced by means of the bulletin board: Presentation 
periods or group conferences; grade or class conferences; and 
individual conferences of the pupil with the teacher. How- 
ever, much of this information is carried on the teachers’ 
bulletin boards rather than on the general bulletin beard of 
the school, and the guide-sheets also carry many announce- 
ments which affect the pi|pil’s work plans for the day. Only 
in South Philadelphia High School for Girls do the pupils 
read the bulletin board each morning and take notes essential 
to planning the day’s work. This suggests that the remain- 
ing 31 schools are retaining the traditional daily schedule. 

The daily time schedule . — As a matter of fact, South Phil- 
adelphia High School for Girls is the only school m which the 
fired daily schedule has been abandoned to an extent which 
permits considerable free budgeting of time. One other 
school reports that pupils are aUowed to budget their time. 
In this latter school, however, a bell sounds at intervals of 45 
minutes and pupils are requested to transfer from one room 
to another at the sound of the bell or to remain where they 
are during the ensuing interval of 45 minutes. This pro- 
cedure is followed for the purpose of “ concentrating corridor 
traffic and insuring less interruption. ” It is a serious com- 
promise with the fixed schedule if not essentially a return to 
it. In a third school an attempt was made to abandon the 
fixed schedule, but after a semester’s experience with per- 
mitting pupils to budget their time the fixed schedule was 
restorer In the South Philadelphia High School for Girls 
the pupil budgets about a half of her time. Fixed periods 
are provided for assemblies, luncheon, gymnasium, chorus, 
art, home economics, and student government. These 
scheduled activities are typical of the activities to which the 
aftornooigg. session of the regular Dalton school is given. 
Such an afternoon schedule in South Philadelphia is impos- 
sible since the school operates in two shifts, one group of 
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pupils coming at 9 a.jm. and leaving at 2.30 p. m., the other 
gfoup coming at 11 a. m. and leaving at 4.30 p. m. Further 
limitations upon the pupil’s free budgeting of t.imo in South 
Philadelphia are: (1) The pupils of grade 0-A, or the first- 
term pupils, are allowed no free budgeting of time. Many 
will regard this as a desirable exception, since the entering 
pupils come from many different schools and the idea of 
budgeting their own time is entirely new to them. (2) The 
pupUs of the “extension group,” a group of low-ability 
pupils, 31 are not permitted to budget any portion of their 
time. (3)" Any pupil may lose her privilege to budget her 
time if she willfully wastes time when working under the plan. ’ 
Such pupils are placed upon a fixed schedule and their com- 
pliance with $he schedule is carefully checked. During the 
second semester of 1929-30^about 200 pupils, or 1 per cent of 
the total enrollment were'ffeced upon fixed schedule. How- 
ever, the principal, Dr. Lucy L. W. Wilson, reports that none 
of these was retained on fixed schedule for an entire year, and 
not n^ore than a dozen were retained for the entire term. 
A noteworthy extension of the principle of free budgeting of 
time is made in South Philadelphia for those students who 
compose the “Honors Group.” “ This group consists of 
about 10 per cent of the juniors and seniors. The group 
is allowed complete freedom of the school, even with respect 
to attendance upon scheduled activities. 

Ciucking attendance . — The question of checking the attend- 
ance of pupils is frequently raised in discussions of the advis- 
ability of abandoning any portion of the fixed schedule. 
Obviously if a pupil is to be given real freedom to budget his 
time or to plan his day’s work then no rigid and constant 
check upon his attendance throughout the day o-eu be made. 
Even if he leaves the organization room in the morning with 
a definite schedule of the amount of time to be given to each 
subject during the day, the principle of free budgeting would 
imply his right to change that schedule if circumstances 
seemed to warrant it. For example, the work in history 
which he thought would take only one-half an hour proved to 
require an hour. Such incidents are certain to occur a nd to 
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necessitate a revamping of the tentative schedule for the 
day’s work. Since South Philadelphia High School for Girls 
is the only school in this group which allows real budgeting 
of time, Doctor Wilson’s answer to the question, "How do 
you secure a continuous record of each pupil’s attendance 
throughout the school day?" is significant. She replies, 
"We do not secure it!” 

Provisions for laggards — In South Philadelphia pupils who 
do not work successfully under a plan of free budgeting of 
time are placed on fixed schedule and supervised daily. 
With pupils falling behind in the other schools various 
remedial measures are employed. The pupil’s study-hall 
activities are analyzed and suggestions are made for a better 
use of his time; he is required to make up work outside the 
regular school hours; he is coached in special individual or 
small group conferences; or his program of allied activities is 
restricted. 

Home study . — In the Dalton school home study has been 
tabooed on the theory that all study should proceed under 
the expert direction of the teacher. This position is hardly 
tenable when implied to the secondary sclool where pupils 
become capable of increasing self-directioL . Twenty -nine 
of the thirty-two respondents expect that some time will be 
given by each pupil to home study. The typical amount is 
five and one-half hours per week. More home study is 
expected from pupils in the upper grades, the ratio of amounts 
of timp for grades 7 and 12 being 1 to 2. 

The assignment . — In 11 schools the term "job" is used to 
apply to the assignments for a definite pdfriod of time in all 
» subjects elected by or required of lie pupil. This definite 
period is coextensive with the marking period of the school, 
which seems a reasonable approximation to the Dalton plan, 
wherein the "job” consists, of integrated assignments in 
several subjects planned to occupy the average pupil’s time 
for one month. In all, the pupil’s work for the year is 
divided into "jobs” in 23 schools. However, in 12 of these 
schools the job is regarded ad having no definite, quantita- 
tive meaning. Moreover, the "job” is regarded as a sub- 
division of one subject, not as an integration of the asaign- 
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ments in all subjects which the pupil is nrrying. Hence, in' 
these 32 schools, as a group, che term “job” has nc fixed 
definition as in the Dalton school. Typical statements on 
this point are: “The individual teacher decides the amount 
of time which the average pupil shall give to a job.” “The 
time varies according to the subject matter, its difficulty, 
and its importance.” Also, the terms “allotment and con- 
tract’’ as used in these schools have no uniform meaning. 

Correlation oj * assignments . — -One of the most distinctive 
features of the Dalton school is the integration of the pupil’s 
work in the various subject-matter fields if the “job” is 
properly built. To secure this integration the Dalton school 
resorts to a simple but effective procedure. Each teacher 
builds the contracts or assignments for her subject. Next, 
each group of teachers having the same pupils in their classes 
hold conferences during which all assignments are revised 
with a view to correlation and integration. By means of 
“departmental cuts” many repetitious tasks are removed 
from the “job.” For example, a theme prepared as a part 
of the history assignment may also be submitted to the Eng- 
lish teacher to meet certain of her requirements. Obviously, 
the idea of “departmental cuts” has wide application to 
aU subject-matter fields. Freed from unnecessaiy and over- 
lapping effort, the pupil finds that his range of worthy ac- 
tivities has been increased or that a margin of time has been 
allowed for that refinement of effort which enters into all 
truly creative work. In 11 of the schools being studied 
procedures are being used which should secure the same de- 
sirablo results. Typically, however, each teacher in this 
group of schools works out her own assignments independ- 
ently and submits them for the approval of the principal or the 
department head. In some of the schools not even this ap- 
proval is required. In other schools the contracts or assign- 
ments in a given subject are developed by a special committeo 
of teachers in the given subject-matter field. The assign- 
ments are then used by all teachers of the subject in the. 
county or city district. This method undoubtedly results 
in better assignments than would be developed ordinarily 
by the individual teacher working independently. However, 
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it probably fails to secure any high degree of correlation or 
integration. Some respondents frankly state that they are 
not securing the desired degree of correlation of the various 
subject-matter fields. One school reports a method for secur- 
ing correlation which might supplement or at times replace 
the staff meetings just mentioned. The method consists of 
supplying each teacher with copies of the guide sheets which 
teachers in the other subject-matter fields have developed 
for her pupils. Careful study of these sheets enables the 
teacher to improve her own guide sheets from the standpoint 
of integration and correlation and to make suggestions to 
other teachers for improving theirs. 

A feature related to correlation . — Under the Dalton plan the 
pupil is required to finish all parts of one “job” before taking 
up the next. That is, the pupil must finish the month’s 
assignments in all subjects before he may take up the next 
month's assignment in any subject. This simple require- 
ment has far-reaching consequences. Suppose the assign- 
ments in English, social studies, mathematics, industrial 
arts, and foreign language, for a given group of pupils, have 
been carefully integrated for each “job.” The careful plan- 
ning woidd be of no particular service to a pupil who was 
working, for example, qp the first "job” in English, on the 
second in social studies, on the third in mathematics, on the 
fourth in industrial arts, and on the fifth in foreign language. 
Yet analogous situations would be prevalent if some restric- 
tion were hot placed upon the pupils. Due to different de- 
grees of interest or to different capacities or aptitudes in the 
several subject-matter fields, any pupil might soon be distrib- 
uting his tim& through several “jobs.” Despite the im- 
portance of this restriction the evidence from the schools 
which are operating under the term “Dalton plan” shows 
that no similar requirement is being made. Of course, in 
the first place, in many of the schools the work is not being 
planned in “jobs” at all. Yet, in those wherein the work is 
planned after the fashion of the “job” the pupil is not re- 
quired to finish all the assignments of one “job ” before he 
takes up the next. Even in the South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, which resembles the Dalton school more 
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than any of the other schoob being studied, the term “job” 
is not used at all. Instead, the term “unit” is used in the 
sense of a natural, meaningful subdivision of subject-matter 
with no regard to the time element required for mastery. 
The pupil’s work in each subject proceeds in a maimer prac- 
tically independent of her progress in her other subjects. 

Meaning of “unit,” “assignment,” and “contract ”— There 
is no semblance of uniformity in these schoob in the use of 
the terms “unit,” “assignment,” or “contract.” In a few 
schoob the term “unit” is used in the true Dalton sense 
meaning one day’s assignment in a subject. In some schoob 
the unit is a logical or natural division of subject matter. 
The terms assignment and contract are frequently synony- 
mous. Few respondents define unit, contract, or assignment 
in chronological terms. Typical comments on this point are : 
‘ ‘ The individual teacher decides the length of time to be given 
to the assignment.” “The subject matter b divided into 
real units without regard to time requirements.” “Assign- 
ments vary in number according to the nature and impor- 
tance of the material.” “Units are variable according to 
the nature of the subject matter.” 

Assignments in problem form. — Twenty-three schoob re- 
port an endeavor to present the “job” to the pupil in the 
form of problems. Nine schoob report that problems com- 
pose about a half of the “job.” As a rule the “job” does 
not consist of a fixed number of problems. 

Quids sheets. — In 29 schoob the assignments are presented 
to the pupib in the form of mimeographed guide sheets. In 
two schoob these sheets are bound into a booklet comparable 
to the “job book.” As a rule the guide sheets for a given 
unit contain : Directions for study, references for reading, a 
list of supplementary projects, and an outline of the minimum 
essentiab. In one school the supplementary projects are 
frequently lb ted on the bulletin board. In another school 
the supplementary projects are card-indexed on 4 by 6 inch 
cards. Other items placed on the guide sheets in one or 
more schoob are: Materiab for the motivation of pupil 
activities (which suggests Miss Parkhurst’s phrase “interest 
pockets”); tests for gauging results; and questions to aid the 
pupil in the search for data. 
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Use of a basal text. — In 30 schools a basal text is followed 
in building assignments. In most of these supplemenlary 
texts are also considered. 

Revision of assignments. — Half the schools report the revi- 
sion of assignments to be a continuous process. In the other 
schools revision is made at the end of each semester or each 
year. 

Differentiation of assignments for different ability levels . — 
Twenty schools report the assignment to be built to provide 
for different ability levels. The typical number of levels 
recognized is three, with the range from two to five. South 
Philadelphia recognizee five levels by means of separate 
guide sheets. One school reports that no separate series of 
units is provided for each ability level but that adaptations 
to individual needs are secured through individual con- 
ferences. In 21 schools the pupil is allowed considerable 
choice of topics, references, and problems within the assign- 
ment, for both the average and the highest levels. Several 
add that this i§ not always or necessarily done. Where 
differentiated assignments are provided the pupil usually 
begins with the problems or units for the lowest ability level 
and advances through the assignments for the higher levels 
as far as he can. In four schools the pupil is assigned to the 
series of units corresponding to his ability determined either 
on the basis of teacher’s judgment or on the basis of mental- 
test results. In two schools the pupil is given the doubtful 
privilege of choosing the series with which he is to begin. 
Differentiated assignments for different ability levels show 
two types of variation. Slow pupils are given quantitatively 
less to do and are assigned work which is qualitatively less 
difficult, requiring lees intelligence. Bright pupils are given 
quantitatively more work to do and work is assigned which 
challenges high intelligence. 

Predetermined “instruction points ." — In 21 schools the 
assignments are planned with certain predetermined “instruc- 
tion points” in view. The teacher calls group conferences of 
pupils who simultaneously reach these points. One school 
reports an experiment with additional group conferences 
suggested by the pupils themselves when they feel a common 
need for instruction. In only 15 schools are these small 
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group conferences called on the basis of pupil-progress as 
recorded on the laboratory graph. 

Tests. — Pre-tests are given infrequently in these schools. 
Some kind of test is always given at the end of the assign- 
ment. Twenty-two respondents use the objective or new- 
type test of mastery exclusively; 10 use both objective and 
subjective or essay tests; and 17 supplement objective or 
subjective tests with oral tests. In one school a theme sum- 
marizing the assignment or unit is frequently required. 

Recording pupil progress . — Graph cards on which the pupil 
may keep a record of his progress in the various subjects are 
provided in only 10 schools. One principal say 9 : “We do not 
manage this graph card very well; it is little more than a 
report card.” Only ^schools report the use of a laboratory 
graph in each subject-laboratory on which each pupil’s 
progress in the given subject is graphed. One school reports 
that the laboratory graph is not much used because of the 
necessity of housing 75 teachers in 40 rooms. Only 5 schools 
report the use of a “ house’’ graph upon which is recorded 
the total progress in all subjects' of each pupil belonging to 
the “house.” 

Marking . — No unusual departures from prevailing methods 
of marking are found in these schools. The 5-point letter 
system, either with or without percentage equivalents, pre- 
dominates. Ten schools report the use of the percentage 
system. Other marking systems represented are : The 6-point 
letter system, the 4-point letter system, and letters with plus 
and minus signs. . - 

Promotion . — The respondents usually require the comple- 
tion of at least the contract® or assignments of the minim um 
level for promotion. Enrichment rather than acceleration, a 
broad scholarship rather than a reduction of time spent in 
school, is the aim frequently expressed. 

Reports to parents . — Reports to parents are sent out at 
intervals of from 4 to 12 weeks. Eighteen schools send out 
reports each 6 weeks. The typical report card carries the 
following information : A mark indicating the quality of the 
pupil’s performance in each subject; a mark in industry; 
marks or ratings in deportment or character traits; and a 
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record of attendance. Sometimes various items concerning 
health and the pupil’s rank in class also appear on the card. 

«. CONCLUSIONS 

(The facts have shown that among the 32 highly selected 
schools included in the study, only one reveals in its practices 
any considerable number of the features and procedures of 
the orthodox Dalton school. All of these schools have been 
influenced to some extent by the Dalton plan. I^owever, 
they have been influenced to a far greater extent by that 
larger movement in education, of which the Dalton plan is a 
part, namely, the movement to provide for the pupil definite 
assignments of integrated work adapted tohis individual 
needs, interests, and abilities, to be mastereJPlay him under 
classroom conditions which allow the greatest possible 
freedom consistent with wise direction. 

The facts have also suggested that the fundamental prin- 
ciples which are thought to differentiate the Dalton school 
from other schools really function in all good schools. For 
example, a vast amount of interaction of group life goes on in 
any school, first because pupils are thrown together in widely 
varying combinations from one classroom to another in the 
academic and the nonacademic subject-matter fields; and 
second, because the pupils arrange themselves in the extra- 
curriculum in groups which are much different from the 
groups in which they find themselves in the work of the 
regular curriculum. As for the budgeting of time there 
probably never was a school where this did not go on to 
some extent. In the typical secondary schools of to-day it is 
subject to much greater encouragement than ordinarily 
obtains. Every pupil has study periods and out-of-school 
time which should be budgeted to the various subjects which 
he is carrying; and the practice of permitting the pupil to give 
time scheduled for one subject to another subject is becoming 
increasingly frequent. In short, the orthodox Dalton school 
does not differ from other excellent schools in fundamental 
principles but rather in its many features of organization and 
procedure which are intended to secure the more effective 
functioning of those principles. In these many features of 
organization and procedure the orthodox Dalton school differs 
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radically from all of the selected schools included in this 
intensive study. * 

In some cases the staffs of these schools are keenly aware 
of the significance of these differences. One respondent 
might well speak for the whole group of schools when he says: 
“I prefer to call our practices a unit system of individual 
instruction rather than the Dalton plan.” 
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CHAPTER IV : THE WINNETKA TECHNIQUE 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Washbume’s collaboration with Burk. — More than 20 years 
ago Frederic L. Burk, then president of the San Francisco 
State Normal College, initiated a form of individualized 
instruction 1 * * for the pupils of the elementary training school. 
One member of the faculty collaborating with Burk in t.hia 
early venture was Carleton W. Washbume, now superin- 
tendent of schools at Winnetka, HI. Washbume has made 
it very clear that the individualization of instruction which 
has gone forward in Winnetka during these intervening* 
years is an extension or evolution of the ideas and pro- 
cedures developed earlier in San Francisco.* Therefore, a 
brief r6sum6 of Burk's pioneer labors should form a fitting 
introduction to a consideration of the Winnetka technique. 

Burk's “ exercise books." — In 1913, Burk issued a progress 
report of the experiments which he and his colleagues were 
conducting in the field of individualized instruction.* One 
procedure stressed in this report was the substitution of 
“exercise books,” constructed by the faculty, for the tradi- 
tional texts. These “exercise books” contained the 
essential materials for individualizing instruction. At the 
time of the report such materials had been prepared in 
arithmetic, language, grammar, writing, primary reading, 
formal geography, and to some extent in history. 4 Burk 
emphasized that these materials were not being regarded as 
finally formed but were constantly subject to change in the 
light of new experience. Unquestionably the “exercise 
book” is the progenitor of the “assignment booklet” to be 

1 Aa early as lMoiktothsdkectioa of 8upt Frisian Search a form of lodlridnaUstdinitnio- 

Uon was in oat in Pnehfto* Colo. 

1 Wash box na. Cartoon W. Bark's Individual System at Developed to Winnetka. In 
Twenty-fcorih Yearbook* National Society for tha Study of Education, Ft. II (1«5), p. 7a. 

1 Burk* Frederic L. Lock-Map Schooling and a Remedy, Monograph Berks A, 8tatt 
Normal School* San Francisco* Superintendent of Stats Printing* Sacramento, Calif., 1911 
< IhkL, p. 1A « 
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mentioned later in connection with individualized instruction 
in Winnetka. 

Burk laid down the following principles for the construction 
of exercise books : 4 

1. Abstract explanations should be replaced by explanations in 
simple language. 

2. Each lesson should contain only one new thing to be learned. 

3. Lessons should be elastic in length. There should be duplicate 
exercises and more of them than most pupils will need to work. 

4. Tests should be inserted in the exercises at extremely short inter- 
vals to make possible frequent and automatic reviews. Each test 
should be followed by corrective exercises. Those pupils who make no 
errors on the test should omit the corrective exercises. 

Standards established jor a year's work in a subject. — The 
materials for each subject and grade were planned to cover 
the amount of work which the slowest pupil reasonably 
might be expected to master in one year, allowing some time 
for absences. 4 This idea in modified form obviously inheres 
in a similar standard established in Winnetka whereby the 
materials for each subject and grade are determined by the 
amount of work which a-norma^ industrious, pupil of intelli- 
gence quotient 95 or higher can do. 

Some advantages oj the method as seen by Burk. — In tho 
first place, individualized instruction broke up the “lock- 
step.” Each pupil could advance at his own rate and each 
pupil mastered the work as he advanced. Needless to say 
this mastery concept to-day is an important phase of most 
plans for individualizing instruction. Since each pupil 
mastered his work as he advanced there were no failures. 
Since there were no failures no pupil ever repeated a grade. 
Each pupil was promoted whenever he had mastered the 
materials for a given grade and subject. The method 
required each pupil to master all of the assigned work instead 
of only a part of it as so frequently happens under the tradi- 
tional recitation. Under the method of individual instruction 
a heightened interest prevailed. Pupils engaged in their 
study during the individual-work period with an earnestness 
and absorption never displayed in the traditional classroom. 7 

• Ibid., pp. 16 - 1 A 

• Ibkl., p. IS. 

• Ibid., p. 17, 
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Moreover, the increase in the amount of directed study 
resulting from methods of individual instruction jremoved 
the necessity for undirected Btudy at home.® 

Class work not entirely individual. — Class discussion was 
not eliminated. On the contrary, a regular program of 
brief class discussions interspersed the longer periods of 
individual work. Burk believed that these periods of class 
discussion should occur “when the progress of a group of 
pupils has passed beyond some epoch of history, some geo- 
graphical area, some problem of modem industry, or other 
complete topic in any field.”® Two comments are ventured. 
First, Burk's concept is here analogous to Miss Parkhurst’s 
concept of “predetermined instruction points” as practiced 
under the Dalton plan. Second, his concept is considerably 
different from the present idea back of the practice in the 
“knowledges and skills” subjects in Winnetka. 

Burk's place in the broad movement for individual instruc- 
tion. — Burk must be regarded as one of. the pioneers in a broad 
movement which has gained increasing momentum during the 
quarter of a century just passed* and which now appears 
sufficiently powerful to remove the lock-step permanently 
from the ranks of accepted techniques of classroom procedure. 
Burk's attitude concerning his relation to this movement 
establishes an important precedent and is best expressed in 
his own words. “We would present what we have done as a 
suggestion. We do not in any sense present these outlines 
as finished. We do not believe that the method is the only 
solution or remedy for the evils of the lock-step. Nor is it our 
concern to establish the particular form of substitute our expe- 
rience has built up. 10 But we are concerned that some efficient 
system should replace the existing inefficient system, be it ours 
or any other that may be devised.” 11 

*. PRACTICES IN WINNETKA 

The reorganized curriculum. — At Winnetka, 111., Wash- 
burae has advanced upon the theory that the first step in 
individualizing a school is the reorganization of the curricu- 

• Ibid., p. 23. » Ibid., p. 21 » Italics not Btuk’ » Ibid., p. 14. 
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lum. 1 * By this reorganization the curriculum is divided into 
two parts. The first part, known as the “co mm on essen- 
tials,” consists of knowledges and skills which Jiave been 
definitely stated and which are needed by all children. The 
second part consists of what Washburne terms at various 
times as group, socialized, self-expressive, or creative activi- 
ties. Obviously these terms overlap. Creative activities 
may be group or individual. A similar statement holds for 
self -expressive activities. Yet, perhaps, all four terms are 
needed at one time or another to describe various phases of 
this secohd part of the reorganized curriculum. 

Work on the common essentials is completely individualized 
The pupil’s work on the common essentials, or the knowledges 
and skills, is completely individualized. There is no sem- 
blance of compromise with group activity. In this work lec- 
tures and recitations have been abandoned entirely in favor 
of self-instructive practice exercises, which enable the pupil 
to, attain a definite goal, and diagnostic tests which either 
reveal that the goal has been attained or indicate further 
necessary practice. 1 * The individual pupil works on each 
goal or unit until he has mastered it, and no l ong er. Several 
series of practice exercises are-provided for each goal to be 
attained . 11 Diagnostic practice tests are also provided in 
several equivalent forms for each goal. If the pupil passes 
the first practice test he proceeds to the next uni t. If he 
fails, the scoring of the test automatically indicates the addi- 
tional practice which is needed. After a second period of 
practice the pupil takes a second test on the unit and so on 
until the unit is mastered. 

The “ assignment booklet ." — The preceding statements have 
indicated that each knowledges or akilU subject is first divided 
into steps, goals, or units. 1 * Next, material must be prepared 
which will enable the pupil to instruct hims elf on the unit. If 
ordinary textbooks are to be used they must be supplemented 
with mimeographed assignment sheets,, supplementary expla- 

u WMbtam, Culeton A Program tor IodiTMuolbatloa. Tba Twenty-fourth Year- 
book, National Society for the 8tody •( Edaeottoa, Pt. U, ISOft, pp. MB-2M. 

«* Woehbaxne. Carletan W. Wlnnetk*. School and Society, » : 3k. January 11, 100A 
“ Ibid., pp. 11-11. 

“ Waahburne, Cmletoa W. A Program tor ImUrldotltaHon The Twenty -faurtb Year- 
book, National Society tor the Study of Education, Pt U, 1808, p, 068. 
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nations, and practice materials. These are bound together 
in what are termed “assignment booklets.” 18 Washbnrne 
says that before writing an .assignment booklet the teacher 
first should state the specific objectives — that is, the goals or 
units of the subject — and second, should prepare complete 
diagnostic tests to show whether the child has reached the 
objectives. 17 * The complete assignment booklet should con- 
tain (1) a statement to the child of what he is to try to get 
from the text — that is, the goals or objectives; (2) essential 
materials not given in the text, such as explanations and addi- 
tional practice work and exercjses; (3) separate sets of ex- 
ercises for each objective; and (4) a set of answers to all 
exercises for self-correction. 1 * 

The mastery tests . — In addition to a series of diagnostic prac- 
tice tests, a series of diagnostic mastery tests should be pre- 
pared covering each unit of work. The practice tests and 
mastery tests are really equivalent and interchangeable 
forms. The practice test, however, is administered and 
scored by the pupil himself, while the mastery test is adminis- 
tered and scored by the teacher. The pupil does not apply 
for the mastery test until he has convinced himself by means 
of practice tests that he has mastered the unit. Four facts 
concerning the mastery test should be emphasized. First, 
the test is diagnostic. 18 It must show not only whether mas- 
tery has been attained, but if mastery has not been attained 
it must show just what the pupil’s weaknesses are and what 
additional work the pupil should do. Second, each test 
should be made in several equivalent forms. 10 The use of 
but one form is likely to lead to attempts at memorizing the 
test. Third, only multiple response and completion tests are 
regarded by Waahbume as satisfactory tests of mastery. 71 
Fourth, the purpose of the mastery test is to discover exactly 
what help each chil d needs and not to assign him a mark.” 


* IbkL, op. HSM0O 
•» IbfcL, p. JBX 
“IbkL 

M Wachbanttt Cartoon W. Wlnattk*. School and Boctoty, 19 : B, January 13, 1990L 
•IbkL 

* Watbbama, Ctrlato W. A Program lev iDdMdnjMmtkm, Thi t Twactj-loai th Y«r 
book. Notional Boofttty lor tba Study of Bdneatioo, PL Q, 1W» p, 259. 

■ Wuhbutna CarlrtM W. Wfamatka. School and Society, »: U, Juimry U, 1939. 
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The group, socialized, selj -expressive, or creative activities . — 
The nature of the group, socialized, self-expressive, or creative 
activities is indicated by the following quotation i 

These group and creative activities are frequently centered around 
the children’s work in social science or literature. They also include, 
however, appreciation of music, art, and literature, self-governing 
assemblies, playground activities, ahopwork, the writing, editing, 
illustrating, and printing of a self-supporting school newspaper, and 
a wide variety of other means for stimulating creative work on the part 
of the child and for developing in him a social consciousness." 

This statement suggests that excellent secondary schools 
are already accomplishing in their own way what WashburiM 
is accomplishing through his reorganized curriculum. This 
is being done in three ways. First, the extracurriculum of 
many modern schools is meeting the pupil's needs for group, 
socialized, self-expressive, or creative activity in a truly satis- 
fying manner. Second, many of the elective subjects are 
meeting these same needs for special groups of pupils, as, 
for example, in shopwork, art, or music. And third, even in 
the required subjects tangential problems and projects which 
have their origin in the regular assignments in the subject 
are providing avenues for self-expression and creative activity 
for the very capable pupils, as well as many opportunities to 
all pupils for group and socialized work. However, W ash- 
burn e contends that if the knowledges and skills subjects were 
completely individualized they could be mastered in much 
less time th^n is now given to them and more time would be 
available for the group, socialized, self -expressive, and crea- 
tive activities. 

Correlation oj subjects under the Winnetka technique. — Each 
pupil may advance in the various knowledges and skills 
sub j ects at widely varying rates. There are no requirements, 
as in the Dalton plan, that assignments be mastered in all 
subjects for a given period of time before a new assignment 
in any one subject is taken up. This fact prevents a planned 
correlation either among the various phases of the common 
essentials or between the common essentials and the group, 
socialized, self-expressive, or creative activities. Washburn e 
definitely states that no effort is made to correlate the social- 
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ized and the individualized work. Such correlation as exists 
is incidental. Perhaps at no other point do the practices at 
Winnetka differ more diametrically from the practices of a 
Dalton school. Further consideration of the reorganized 
curriculum must be waived in order that other salient charac- 
teristics of the Wi^mflc'a'’iJ“rocedure may be mentioned. 

Homogeneous grfripirig, — Homogeneous grouping on the 
basis of sociaf/hge is a phase of the Winnetka procedure. 24 
Such grouping brings pupils together who can best associate 
in the group, socialized, self-expressive, or creative activities. 
Probably the extension of this idea to the secondary school 
with its departmentalized organization would be attended 
with numerous difficulties. 

Budgeting oj time. — In Winnetka sbme pupils are classed 
as self-reliant, others as supervised. Supervised pupils must 
get special permission from the teacher to deviate from tho 
daily program. Self-reliant pupils budget their time as is 
done under the Dalton plan. The one exception to this ride 
is that self-reliant pupils must be present at discussions in 
social science unless excused in advance. 2 ® 

The teacher' 8 class record. — The purpose of grou p^sp ci ali zed , 
self-expressive, or creative activities in Winnetka is never 
academic. 2 ® No marks are awarded. Even in the knowl- 
edges and s kills subjects the teacher's class record carries 
only the date when the pupil mastered each goal or unit. 
The class record lists the tests of any given subject across 
the top of the page and the children’s names down the side 
of the page. 87 The date when a given pupil passes a given 
test is written in the appropriate cross-section space. 

The 'pupil's “goal card'' — The pupil receives a “goal 
card.” 88 The card carries a series of parallel columns, one 
for each subject. Spaces are provided for entering the date 
when each goal was mastered. The back of the “goal card ” 
provides a cross-section arrangement whereon the pupil’s 
ratings on a 6-point scale in the following traits may be 

x Ibid., p. 34. 

» Ibid., pp. 11. 25. 

" IbKL, p. 34. • 

n Waahburne, Carleton W. A Program for Indlvldualliation. The Twenty-fourth Year- 
book, National Society foe the Study of Education, Pt. II, lWft, p. 251. 

» Waahburne, Carleton W. Winnetka. School and Society, 29 : 28-30, Jan. 12, 1920. 
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graphed: Group spirit, self-reliance, initiative, work spirit, 
orderliness, and special interests and abilities. The ratings 
of these traits are made cooperatively by the teacher and the 
pupil through individual conferences. 

Promotion. — Promotion is based on achievement in the 
knowledges and skills subjects. It is '“individual, continu- 
ous, and by subjects.” ” 

Extending these procedures to the secondary school. — While 
Washburne has extended his technique only through the 
junior high school grades he has frequently expressed ideas 
concerning the extension of the technique through the senior 
high school. For example, he sees no reason why shopwork 
in the junior and senior high schools should require any spe- 
cial technique for individualization . 80 To individualize high- 
school mathematics or grammar he sees the following neces- 
sary steps: Decide definitely what degree of skill is needed; 

. prepare or select tests to determine ^en this skill has been 
achieved ; make assignments to the necessary text material 
for the achievement of this skill . 81 To individualize Latin 
prepare supplementary materials to accompany the texts. 

In developing these supplementary materials it will be neces- 
sary: To determine exactly what rules, vocabulaiy^md 
translation ability are to be required; to break up these®|*er 
objectives into smaller work units; to prepare testa to cover 
each of these units ; to prepare assignment sheets to accom- 
pany the Latin text; and to prepare answer fleets by which 
the pupil can check the accuracy of his own prose composi- 
tion or translation . 83 Washburne suggests that analogous 
procedures may be used with English or social studies. His 
general position with respect to individualizing the work of 
the senior high school may be summed up in the following 
• quotation: 

1 \ 

When the general plan of Individu&lired work is inaugurated in any 
subject, supervised study and diagnostic teste will entirely replace the 
recitation in this subject. There will, consequently, be an immediate 
saving of time in the daily program. Much or all of thia saved time 

» Ibid., p. 34. 

" Washburn*. Carletan W. A Program tor Individualization. Twenty-tomb Yearbook, -- 
National Society lor the Study ot Education. Pt. U, 1025 , pp. 388 - 288 , 

■ ibid., p. 28b 

■ Ibid., p. 280. 
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should be used for socialised activities which may or may not be con- 
nected with the individualized subject. In the periods formerly used 
for recitations it is quite possible to introduce activities of an entirely 
different sort and for which the schools have not previously had time. 
Such activities may include dramatisations, discussions of current 
topics, self-governing assemblies, or various types of projects in which 
the pupils learn to cooperate one with another and in which they are 
given an opportunity for creative work and self-expression. To clear 
time for Ihese group and creative activities is one of the main purposes 
of individual instruction. 11 

Criteria for a comparative study . — The foregoing brief 
summary has been focused upon those characteristics which, 
in the opinion of the present writer, based upon a careful 
analysis of the literature, tend to differentiate educational 
practices in Winnetka from educational practices in other 
excellent schools. From this summary a set of fairly 
objective criteria are available. These criteria will be 
used in a comparative study aimed at discovering the extent 
to which the practices of a highly selected group of schools 
operating under the term “Winnetka technique" really 
are approximating the practices in Winnetka. To present 
the results of this comparative study is the primary purpose 
of this chapter. Apparently the following characteristics 
of practice in Winnetka should be considered as criteria for 
such a comparative study: 

1. The curriculum is reorganized into (1) knowledges and skills sub- 

jects and (2) group, socialised, self-expressive, or creative 
activities. 

2. The work In the knowledges and skills subjects is completely 

individualised. 

(a) Specific goals or objectives have been established In - 
each subject. 

(f>) Several series of self-instructive practice exercises have 
been prepared for each objective. 

(c) Several equivalent forms of a diagnostic practice test 

have been prepared for each objective. These are 
keyed to Indicate automatically the further practice 
necessary in case mastery has not been attained. 

(d) Several equivalent forms of a diagnostic mastery test 

have been prepared for each objective. These are 
essentially equivalent to the corresponding practice 
tests. 

» Ibid., p. 270. 
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2. The work in the knowledges and skills subjects is completely 

individualized— Continued. 

(e) * ‘Assignment booklets ” have been prepared to accompany 

texts not written for individual instruction. 

(/) Reviews of previously mastered materials have been 
systematically planned. 

( g ) The amount of work assigned for a year is the amount 

which a normal industrious pupil of intelligence quotient 
95 or above can do in the specified interval of time. 

(h) The teachers’ class records show the date on which each 

pupil demonstrated mastery of each objective. 

(t) Promotion is based upon achievement in the knowledges 
and skills subjects. 

(f) Report cards have been replaced with “goal cards.” 

3. The group, socialued, self-expressive, or creative activities. 

(a) No academic standards have been established for them. 

(b) They center around social science or literature or both. 

4. No definite correlation has been planned between the knowledges 

and skills subjects and the group, socialized, self -expressive, or 
creative Activities. 

5. Pupils are classed as self-reliant or supervised. Self-reliant pupils 

budget their time. 

6. Homogeneous grouping on the basis of social age is practiced. 

With these criteria in mind the writer will attempt to 
set forth as briefly as possible the actual practices of a small 
group of secondary schools selected because in all probability 
they are approximating these criteria more closely than 
any other secondary schools in the country, outside of 
Winnetka. The manner of selecting this small group of 
schools will be described and at the same time an overview 
will be given of the extent to which the Winnetka technique 
is being used in the secondary Bohools of the United States. 

y S. ACT OVERVIEW 

Schools using 4he technique and their geographical distribu- 
tion. — The Winnetka technique was one of the 28 provisions 
for individual differences listed on the preliminary inquiry. 34 
The technique was reported on tnis preliminary inquiry 
form to be incise by only 119 schools, or about. 1 per cent 
of the 8,594 schools whose replies were tabulated. More- 
over, only 14 schools, or fewer than two schools in each 1 ,000 
schools replying, were using the technique with estimated 
unusual success. The origin of the technique in the 

* See Tbe Scope: A Preliminary View, p. 9. 
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elementary school and the fact that the public schools of 
Winnetka extend only through the first eight grades may 
account in part for the slow extension of the term to the^ 
work of the secondary-school grades. The 119 schools 
using the plan are distributed fairly evenly through 37 
States. All geographical areas are represented, as is shown 
in Table 16. No State is represented by more than nine 
schools. The percentages of use and of use with estimated 
unusual success (based upon the number of schools replying 
from each State) are uniformly low for all States. 


Table 16 . — Geographical location of schools reporting on the preliminary 
inquiry the use of the Winnetka technique xvith and without estimated 
unusual success 


Geographical area 

I'se 

Cse with estimated 
unusual success 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

V 

Per cent •- _ ^ ^ 

1 

t 

S 

4 

6 

New England 

8 

1 



Middle A tb»ri tic 

17 

1 

1 


Kpj 1 1 h - 

19 

1 

6 

. 

Middle West . 

68 

2 

5 


West . sQ 

17 

1 

3 



Total - 

119 

1 

14 

• 




a — 



Schools classified, according to total enrollment . — The tech- 
nique is reported in use by schools of all sizes as is shown by 
Table 17. The percentages of use are somewhat higher in 
the larger schools, (Column 4, Table 17.) Three per cent 
of the schools with total enrollments of from 751 to 1,000 
report the use of the procedure. None of these schools reports 
the use of the technique with unusual success. Less than a 
fourth of 1 per cent of the schools in any total-enrollment 
group estimates unusual success with the technique. (Col- 
umn 6, Table 17.) However, if the number of schools using 
the method (Column 3) is made the base from which to cal- 
culate the percentages of schools which are using the method 
with estimated unusual success, then distinct differences 
appear in the degrees of estimated unusual success in the 
various total-enrollment groups (Column 7). For example, 
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about a fourth of the small schools, with total enrollments 
of 100 or fewer pupils, which are using the technique, ex- 
press a considerable measure of confidence in its success. 
This fraction is distinctly larger than ^he comparable fraction 
for any other total-enrollment group. (Column 7.) 

Table 17 —SchooU using the Winnetka^ technique, classified according 

to total enrollment 


Enrollment group 

Number 
of schools 

Schools using 
the technique 

8chools using 
the technique 
with estimated 
unusual success 

Column 
5 divided 
by 

column 
3, per 
cent 

reporting 

Num- 

ber 

Par 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

oent 

1 


t 

4 

5 

• 

7 

60 or fewer 

1.476 

10 

1 

2 

0 

20 

61 to 100 

1,004 

17 

1 

6 

0 

'29 

101 to 260 

2,301 

35 

1 

4 

0 

ll 

261 to 500.. 

1, 128 

24 

2 

2 

0 

8 

601 to 750. 

661 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

761 to 1,000 

304 

0 

3 

0 

0 

' 0 

More than 1,000 

740 

16 

2 

1 

0 

6 

total 

8,504 

110 

1 

14 

0 

1 


Schools classified according to type oj organization . — Schools 
of all types of organization, excepting schools including grades 
6 to 11, report some use of the Winnetka technique. (Table 

18.) 


Table 18 . — SchooU using the Winnetka technique classified according 

to type of organization 


Type of organization 

Number 
of schools 
reporting 

Schools using 
the plan 

Schools using 
the plan with 
estimated un- 
usual success 

Column 
6 divided 
by col- 
umn 3, 
percent 



Num- 

ber 

► 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

9 to 12 

4,304 

46 

1 

6 

0 

11 

7 to 12 

1,284 

26 

2 

' 1 

0 

12 

8 to 11 

638 

a 

0 

1 

0 

33 

7 to 9 

614 

18 

3 

1 

0 

6 

10 in 12 

308 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 toll 

i. 

105 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

All others l . 

1,341 

21 

1 

4 

0 

12 






Total 


ft, KM 

no 

1 

14 

0 

1 







i Schools with atyplcsl^frads combinations. 
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Of the schools reporting the use of the technique a larger 
proportion are reorganized than unreorganized. (Column 
4.) Only the merest fraction of one per cent of the schools of 
any type report the use of the technique with estimated 
unusual success. (Column 6.) 

General impressions . — The preceding data lead to the 
following general impressions: First, the tendency to describe 
certain practices of the secondary school by the term Win- 
netka technique is slight but widespread, extend i ng to every 
geographical area of the country. Second, a higher percent- 
age of large schools than of small schools are using the term. 
However, a markedly higher percentage ot small schools than 
of large schools are willing to express a considerable measure 
of confidence in the success of the practices which they are 
carrying on under the term. Third, there is a tendency for 
a larger proportion of the reorganized than of the unreorgan- 
ized schools to use the term in describing certain of their 
practices; but percentages of estimated unusual success, 
based upon the number of schools of each type using the plan, 
suggest no differences between reorganized and unreorgan- 
ized schools with respect to estimated success. 

The data from an inquiry on individual differences sent 
out by the Office of Education in 1928, suggests somewhat 
similar impressions. This inquiry was addressed to a sam- 
pling* 8 of high schools throughout the country. Of 1,872 
replies which were tabulated, 128, or about 6 per cent, report- 
ed the use of the Winnetka technique. Both reorganized 
and unr eorganized schools of all sizes were represented. 

^ L DETAILED PRACTICES IN SELECTED SCHOOLS 

The follow-up inquiry form . — To learn in greater detail the 
nature of the practices included tinder the term Winnetka 
technique a 16-page, follow-up inquiiy form was addressed 
to each of the 119 schools reporting the use of the technique. 
This form covered all items which were listed above as fairly 
objective criteria of the extent to which the practices of any 
school approximate the practices reported by Washburne at 

» Smmc. I, Ttt* Stop*: A Preliminary Vtaw, p. 1A 
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Winnetka. The form also included many other items of 
probable importance or relationship. 

Significant excerpts from letters. — Sixty -one schools replied 
to this inquiry. However, only 27 had filled out the form. 
Significant letters accompanied the forms which were re- 
turned blank. The following excerpts from typical letters 
accompanying these blank forms are illuminating: 

1. We have studied the Winnetka technique in our teachers’ meet- 
ings and we have analyzed sample assignments. Our teachers are 
making some use of the idea but not of the technique . M We have studied 
other plans in the same way and have used such ideas as we have found 
helpful. 

2. We are making a very informal experiment in the individualized 
% study of spelling, which for want of a better term we have called the Win- 

t netka method. We have no materials other than what we plan ourselves 
and we sue obliged to base our work on a city-wide list of words. 

3. We have made use of a unit plan in two of our classes which has 
some of the elemer^Mf the Winnetka technique, but the rest of the school 
is organized on raditional plan. From a study of your inquiry 
form find that our work is too different from the regular Winnetka 
technique to be of any value in furnishing statistics to you. 

4. Our school has used the Winnetka technique of individualized 
instruction only in one or two subjects and in such a limited way that we 
can not answer your inquiry form. 

Schools selected for detailed study . — So much for the forms 
returned blank. Even a casual inspection of the 27 inquiry 
forms which were returned filled out revealed that none 
described a school which closely approximated the prototype 
whose name it bore. Nevertheless, the nature and purpose 
of the present study justified the selection of a certain final 
group of schools to represent the nearest approximation to 
the Winnetka technique at all likely to be found anywhere 
among secondary schools outside of Winnetka. Only 11 
schools were included in this final group. These 11 schools 
represent 10 different States — 4 in the West, 5 in the Middle 
West, 1 in New England, and 1 in the Middle Atlantic region. 
They represent all total-enrollment groups as follows: 100 
or fewer pupils, 1 ; 101 to 250, 4; 251 to 500, 1 ; 501 to 1,000, 4; 
more than 1,000, 1. Eight of the eleven schools are reor- 
ganized, 6 including grades 7 to 12 and 2 including grades 7 

“The it* Ucs In this end the following quotations were not used by tb* writers of the letters 
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to 9. The three remaining schools include grades 9 to 12, 

7 to 8, and 7 to 10, respectively. The typical length of time 
during which these schools had been using what they called 
the Winnetka technique was two years. The range of use 
extended from one-half year to five years. The median 
length of the school day is 360 minutes with a range from 285 
to 405 minutes. The median number of periods in the school 
day is six, and the median length of the period is 60 minutes. 

Attitudes toward the technique being used . — The attitudes of 
pupils, faculty, and administration are reported as favorable 
or enthusiastic toward individual instruction, while the 
attitude of the community is usually neutral. Seven of the 
schools believe more pupils are motivated by true interest 
(defined as doing the work for its own sake because the pupil 
sees it as a self-adopted goal) in classes where the technique 
is being used than are so motivated in classes on the tradi- 
tional classroom plan. However, one respondent adds that 
this is true only in mathematics, formal grammar, and other 
similar subjects, which in his opinion lend themselves to 
presentation by means of the Winnetka technique. Another 
respondent finds the technique to function in Latin but not 
in the conversational phases of modem foreign language. 
These reactions suggest that data should be presented at the 
outset to show to what extent the various subjects are being 
presented in these 1 1 schools by means of an individualized 
method styled the Winnetka technique. 

Proportion of offerings presented by means of the technique . — 
Omitting those nonacademic subjects which are ordinarily 
offered by highly individualized methods, the percentages of 
the total offerings presented by a so-called Winnetka tech- 
nique are shown in Table 19 for the academic and commercial 
subject-matter fields. The unexpected fact is that of the 
total offerings of these 1 1 schools in all grades in any of the 
six subject-matter fields being studied, less than a third are 
being presented by means of what is termed the Winnetka 
technique. The range is from one-fifth in social studies to 
nearly a half in mathematics. English ranks second. Two 
other facts should be noted. First, social studies appear at 
the bottom of the list in percentage of offerings presented by 
means of the so-called Winnetka technique whereas it leads 
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the list in all other forms of individualization by means of the 
unit assignment. 37 Second, foreign language ranks near the 
bottom of the list, a place which it consistently occupies in 
the other studies of individualization reported in this 
monograph. 

Table 19. — Percentages of total ojjeringt, in the academic and commercial 
subject-mailer fields, presented by the Winnelka lechnujue 


Ruh)fct-m»ttw fleldj Per cent 

Mathematics 49 

English 31 

Science 29 

Commercial 26 


8ob)ect-nutter field*— Con. Per cent 

Foreign language 25 

Social studies 20 

Mean 30 


The curriculum not reorganized in these schools . — Not one of 
these 11 schools is even closely approximating the practices 
which are being carried forward in Winnetka. In each school 
only a few subjects or grades are affected by the newer 
"techniques. The curriculum is not reorganized into common 
essentials on the one hand and group, socialized, self-expres- 
sive, or creative activities on the other. This statement is 
supported by a careful study of the place of the following 
activities in these schools : Dramatics, music (chorus or glee 
club), music (orchestra or band), dancing, art, organized 
games, playground work, athletics, gymnasium, shopwork, 
appreciation of music, appreciation of art, appreciation of 
literature, subject-matter clubs, social clubs, service clubs, 
field trips, assemblies, school paper, and student government: 
There is not the slightest evidence that these activities are 
organized in a way differing essentially from the organization 
of similar activities in typical schools of high standing 
throughout the country. Some of the activities, such as 
certain phases of music, art, or physical education are re- 
garded as curricular. The others which are usually regarded 
as a part of the extracurriculum in excellent schools are so 
regarded in these schools. In nine of the schools limits are 
set on the extent to which each pupil may participate in the 
foregoing activities. The limits are the usual ones, deter- 
mined in part by the pupil’s scholastic standing and in part 

* See sec 4, Ch. II, Pi, II; sec. A, Ch. 111,-Pt. II; and no. 6, 
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by the usual “point system” or system of “majors and 
minors. ” 

There is no evidence th&t in any of these schools attempts 
are under way to make the group, socialized, self-expressive, 
or creative activities center around any one subject or group 
of subjects. Social studies and English serve this focusing 
function in Winnetka. Since the respondents have under- 
taken no extensive reorganization of the curriculum it occa- 
sions no surprise to learn that none of them is doing any 
grouping on the basis of social age analogous in any way to 
that going forward in Winnetka. Moreover, there is no 
recognition of certain pupils as self-reliant in the sense that 
they are permitted to budget a portion of their tiine. ' 

In short, the group, socialized, self-expressive, or creative 
activities are partly curricular and partly of extracurriculum 
nature. The purposes of these activities, however, as set 
forth by these schools, are not orify Up harmony with the 
purposes of group, socialized, self-expressive, or creative » 

activities in Winnetka but also in harmony with the purposes 
of such activities in any good school. As listed by the re- 
spondents the purposes are: To train the pupil in cooperative 
activity; to develop the pupil’s initiative and originality; and 
to develop the pupil’s special interests and abilities. One 
respondent also adds: To stimulate the pupil to vary from 
his fellows; and another says, to aid in the explore toiy phase 
of guidance. 

Academic standards are set up in these schools for such of 
the group activities as are curricular, in the sense that tests 
are given and marks are awarded which signify failure or 
promotion. In seven of the schools a definite correlation is 
planned between such knowledges and skills subjects as are 
being presented by means of an individualized technique and 
related group, socialized, self-expressive, or creative activities. 

For example, projects carried on in the subject-matter clubs 
are integrated with the work done in the subject in class. 

Development of unit, assignments . — In all schools each teacher 
wogM^put the goals, units, steps, or problems, for each of 
hffSobjects. The approval of the principal and occasionally 
the approval of the department head is required. Three 
respondents also report that they hold the unit subject to 
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change as a result of a conference of teachers having the 
same pupils in their classes. Five schools report the unit 
assignment to be varied for different ability levels. Usually 
three levels are provided for. The type of variation is identi- 
cal with that of other groups of schools operating some plan 
characterized by the unit assignment. 88 That is, an empirical 
effort is made to assign the slow pupil not only quantitatively 
less work to do but also to give him work which is qualita- 
tively different in that it requires less intelligence. The effort 
is made also to give bright pupils more work to do as well as 
work which demands a higher degree of intelligence. Only 
two respondents are attempting to define the number of 
units to be included in a year’s work in a given subject in 
terms of the actual number of units which normal and dili- 
gent pupils of intelligence quotient 95 or above are able to 
accomplish in a year. Usually the teacher’s judgment de- 
termines the number of units which should be included. 

t 

Sometimes, of course, the influence of State courses of study 
and the necessities of the local marking system are to be 
reckoned with. The latter influence frequently results in a 
unit being defined as six weeks’ work in a subject. 

Assignment booklets . — In two schools assignment booklets 
are prepared to accompany texts not written expressly for in- 
dividual instruction. These booklets, however, contain only 
the assignments along with explanations for self-instruction. 
They do not contain supplementary, self-instructive, practice 
materials, nor answer sheets by means of which the pupil 
may correct his own work. 

Self-instruction . — The extent to which self-instruction is 
carried in these schools seems to fall far short of the Winnetka 
idea. For example, in only one school are provided as many 
as three sets of practice exercises on eacl^goal or step. One 
other school reports two sets. A third school reports the 
use of published drill cards in mathematics, typewriting^ and 
bookkeeping. In only two schools^ does the pupil correct 
his own practice exercises; and in one of these the teacher 
rechecks them. / t 

“ See sec. 4, Cb. II, Pt. II; ®ec. 6, Cb. Ill, Pt. II; end mo. #, Ob. V, Pt. XL 
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In only two schools do the pupils check their own progress 
by taking self-administered diagnostic 'practice tests. In 
one of these schools the pupil corrects his own practice test, 
in the other a pupil class officer is appointed for this work. 
One of these schools reports three sets of practice exercises 
in use, the other two sets. In both schools the practice 
tests covering a given unit are equivalent in length, form, 
and content to the diagnostic mastery tests administered 
later by the teacher. If the pupil fails on a practice test 
the necessary additional practice work is indicated to him 
by means of code numbers printed on the test. The pupil 
need not refer directly to the teacher for help. 

Classroom, work not wholly individual . — These respondents 
have not seen fit to abandon all group work and class discus- 
sion in the knowledges and skills subjects in favor of super- 
vised study and diagnostic tests. To this extent the work 
is not completely individualized and fails to coincide with 
the Winnetka technique. In these schools each pupil is not 
advanced at his own rate in the knowledges and skills subjects, 
but rather the various devices are maintained which are used 
by good teachers in many other schools where classes are 
kept on common units of work. The device usdtl in one of 
these schools is deferred to by ‘the illuminating phrase an 
"evening-up period." This period occurs near the end of 
each six weeks, that is, near the end of the marking period, 
which determines the length of the unit in this particular 
school. • During this "evening-up period” class discussion - 
k and oral explanation by the teacher are employed. Another 
school reporte tfie requirement of “a reasonable amount of 
common achievement in order to keep classes organized 
and in ordei'to permit of promotion by subject.” 

The measurement oj progress . — One school reports a pre- 
test on each new step or goal. Pupils who show mastery on 
the pretest are excused from work on that particular step or 
.goal. On the whole, in these schools numerous exceptions 
are m&de to the general rule that each pupil must master 
r each step before advancing to the next. Concessions are 
made to overage pupils and in general to pupils of low ability. 
Several schools report that a 00 to 05 per cent mastery is 
accepted from all pupils regardless of ability. The mastery 
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the form of a list of all tests which the pupil must pass in the^ 
pubject and the date of passing each test. Three respondents 
state that a record is kept of the pupil's accomplishment or 
progress in the self-expressive or creative activities. How- 
ever, the record is not in the form of ratings on various traits’ 
but is the usual extracurriculum record which many schools 
are now keeping. 

Promotion .— In such knowledges and skills subjects as are 
being presented in these schools by means of an individualized 
technique promotion is not rigidly determined by reference 
only to whether the units of the subject have been mastered. 
Many exceptions are made, as in most schools, with a view 
to the pupUs’' abilities, interests, and needs. In all of these 
schools promotion is by subjects. 

Reports to parents . — Reports to parents do not resemble in 
any way the goal cards used in Winnetka. This perhaps 
should be expected, since comparatively few of the knowl- 
edges and skills subjects are given by means of an individ- 
ualized technique in any one of the schools. Reports to 
parents are issued every 6 weeks in 9 schools; every 4 weeks in 
1 school; and every 12 weeks in 1 school. Items carried on 
the report cards for most of the schools are : A mark indicating 
the quality of work done in each subject; ratingB in industry, 
deportment, character traits, or attitudes; and a record of 
attendance. 

t. CONCLUSION 

In view of the ffccts which have been detailed, and many 
other facts which it seems unnecessary to present, but one 
conclusion can be reached, namely, whatever these respond- 
ents are using they are not nring the Winnetka technique. 
In view of the manner of selecting these schools one may say 
with assurance that if their practices do not resemble the 
Winnetka technique then it is very doubtful whether any 
close approximation to the Winnetka technique exists in any 
secondary school outride of Winnetka itself. The practices 
of these schools are characterized by efforts to present some 
of their work by means of the unit assignment. These 
schools differ widely among themselves. Probably their 
work should be* designated by no term more specific than 
“procedures characterized by the unit assignment.” 
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CHAPTER V : THE UNIT ASSIGNMENT IN' OTHER 
SELECTED SCHOOLS 

1. SCOPE OF THE CHAPTER 

Relation to preceding chapters— The detailed comparisons 
reported in the preceding chapters of Part II failed to dis- 
close any schools whose procedures were approximating 
either the Dalton plan or the Winnetka technique closely 
enough to justify the use of either term to indicate what the 
schools were doing. A few, schools were found whose 
methods, with obvious deviations, were parall eling roughly 
certain procedures advocated by Morrison! On the whole, 
however, the practices of all three groups of schools were 
very much alike, being attempts to develop classroom pro- 
’ cedures adapted to the use of some form of the unit 
assignment; 

In the- present chapter an intercomparison will be made of 
seven other plans, methods, or procedures characterized by 
the unit assignment. In the order of frequency of occurrence 
in the secondary schools (Table 4, The Scope p. 9) these 
- procedures are: The problem method, differentiated assign- 
ments, the laboratory plan, long-unit assignments, the 
contract plan, the project method, and individualized in- 
struction. The published pronouncements concerning these 
plans, methods, or procedures have been so conflicting that 
an analysis of the literature fails utterly to establish a set 
of authoritative criteria by means of which one might 
determine the orthodoxy of the practices of schools reporting 
the use of one or more of the procedures. In other words, the 
features listed by one writer as intrinsic in one of the pro- 
cedures may be set forth by another writer as inherent in 
one of the other procedures. Sufficient evidence of this 
tendency has been presented in Chapter I, Part II. There- 
fore, if one sought -merely to establish that no such thing 
exists as an orthodox problem method, differentiation of 
assignments, laboratory plan, system of long-unit assign- 
ments, contract plan, project method, or method of indi- 
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vidualized instruction, he would need go no further than the 
literature of the field, where the evidence is written in letters 
so high that he who runs may read. But the primary purpose 
of this chapter is to carry the investigation much further; 
to discover just what is done by excellent schools whdn they 
present their various courses by one or another of the seven 
■ procedures just named ; and to compare these practices to 
ascertain whether they are really different or are only called 
by different names. To accomplish this purpose seven 
groups of highly selected schools, each group preferring one 
of the seven terms listed above as a name for what it is doing, 
were studied intensively. The reactions of the several 
groups to 641 different items planned to answer in great 
detail the 37 questions listed in section 3 of this chapter, 
formed the basis of the comparative study. These statistical 
data were supplemented by analyses of related printed and 
mimeographed material submitted by the schoolp, and by data 
collected through observation and interview when visits 
were made to a sampling of the schools. 

The organization of the present chapter . — A summary state- 
ment at this point of the contents of the chapter may facilitate 
interpretation of the data offered. Section 2 of the chapter 
shows the comparative extents to «which plans characterized 
by the unit assignment are reported in use, and in use with 
estimated unusual success, by schools of different sizes, of 
different types of organization, and of different geographical 
areas. ‘ To make the overview complete the brief compari- 
sons of this section include the Morrison plan, the Dalton 
plan, the modified Dalton plan, and the 'Winnetka technique. 

Section 3 describes the method of selecting seven small 
groups of schools for intensive study. In this section each 
small group of schools is studied briefly with respect to total 
enrollments, types of oiganization, and geographical areas 
represented. 

In section 4 evidence is introduced supporting the con- 
clusion that the practices of the seven groups of schools are 
essentially identical. ’* 

In sections 5 to 12 the practices of all seven groups com- 
bined are reported in detail as representative of the best 
current use of the unit assignment. 
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In section 13 further aspects of the unit assignment are 
discussed. 

t COMPARATIVE DATA FROM THE PRELIM I. WARY IXQUIRY 

The unit assignment in schools of different sizes . — Neither 
the problem method, laboratory plan, project method, nor 
individualized instruction shows any particular change in 
use or in use with estimated unusual success, as the to tab 
enrollment of schools increases. (Fig. 3.) But differentiated 
assignments, long-unit assignments, and the contract plan 
tend to increase regularly in use as the total enrollment 
increases, with noticeable exceptions in the largest enroll- 
ment group for all three procedures, and in the next to the 
largest enrollment .group for the contract plan. The per- 
centages of use with estimated unusual success both for long- 
unit assignments and the contract plan tend to remain 
constant in all enrollment groups. However, the use of 
differentiated assignments .with estimated unusual success 
increases regularly with increase in the total enrollment until 
enrollment group 501 to 750 is reached, and then decreases 
in the two largest enrollment groups. The Morrison plan 
increases regularly with increase in the total enrollment, 
both in use and in use with estimated unusual success. 

The trends for the modified Dalton plan are simil ar to 
those noted above for long-unit assignments and the con- 
tract plan. That is, use increases regularly with increase in 
enrollment until the largest enrollment group is reached; 
and use with estimated unusual success remains fairly con- 
stant for all enrollment groups. The percentages of schools 
using either the Dalton plan or the Winnetka technique are , ( 
too small for trends from one enrollment group to another 
to be obvious. However, it may be easily seen that these 
procedures are reported in use by a larger proportion of schools . 
with enrollments of more tjian 250 than with enrollments of 
fower than 250. 

The average percentage of use of all 11 plans characterized 
by the unit assignment increases somewhat regularly as the 
total enrollment increases until the largest enrollment group 
is reached where a decrease occurs. The average percentages 
of use, for the several enrollment groups arranged in order 
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from the smallest to the largest, are: 20.4 22.0, 22.1, 24.2, 
25.4, 27.9, and 25.3. 

The unit assignment in schools of different types of organi- 
zation. — The responses to the preliminary inquiry indicate 
that reorganized schools are making considerably more use 
than unreorganized schools of the various plans character- 
ized by the unit assignment. (Fig. 4.) This is suggested 
by the fact that schools including grades 7 to 9 and schools 
including grades 7 to 12 each appear above the mean of use 
in 10 of the 11 plans. Schools including grades 10 to 12 
appear above the mean seven times. In marked contrast, 
schools including grades 8 to 1 1 appear above the mean but 
four times and schools including grades 9 to 12 but once. 

From the standpoint of the average percentage of use of 
all 1 1 plans characterized by the unit assignment the schools 
of the several types of organization rank as follows: (1) 
Grades 7 to 9 (25.1 per cent); (2) grades 7 to 12 (25 per cent) ; 
(3) grades 10 to 12 (25 per cent); (4) grades 8 to 11 (22.9 per 
cent); (5) grades 6 to 11 (21.9 per cent); (6) grades 9 to 12 
(21.6 per cent); (7) miscellaneous (2^.1 per cent). 

From the standpoint of use with estimated unusual success 
the advantages shown for the reorganized schools are real 
but less noteworthy. 

The unit assignment in different geographical areas. — The 
percentages of Figure 5 are a convenient means of showing 
the relative average frequencies with which plans characterized 
by the unit asa%nment were reported by the schools of the 
several States. Figure 5 tells its own story if the method 
of its construction is understood. In explanation of the 
figure it should be said that each school in Delaware reported 
in use, on the average, 2.34 of the 11 plans characterized by 
the unit assignm ent. In other words, the 27 schools replying 
from Delaware reported one or another of the 11 plans in 
use with an aggregate frequency of 63 (which is the product 
of 27 and 2.34). Since this was the highest average use per 
school, reported from the several States, it was made the 
base (100 per cent) from which the other average frequencies 
of use shown as percentages in Figure 6 were calculated. 
For example, the 473 schools replying from Wisconsin re- 
ported in use, on the average, 2.24 plans characterized by the 
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unit assignment, or 96 per cent (2.24 + 2.34), of the average 
number reported in use by the schools of Delaware. The 
schools of Delaware, Wisconsin, New Hampshire, or Mary- 



Fiona* fl.— Relative extents to which the schools of the various States report the use of some 
plan characterised by the unit assignment. (100 per cent equals an average frequency of 
use of 2.S4 plans per school replying) 


land are using plans characterized by the unit assignment 
about six times as often as the schools of Oklahoma, Terines- 
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see, or Georgia. Similar comparisons for other States may 
be made readily from the data of Figure 5. 

The relative average frequencies of use of the unit assign- 
ment with estimated unusual success are shown by the shaded 
portions of Figure 5. Gross frequencies may be obtained 
for any State by multiplying the corresponding percentages 
by 2.34 and that product by the number of schools replying 
from the State. 

If the States were ranked according to use with estimated 
unusual success, considerable rearrangement of the rank order 
shown in Figure 5 would occur. However, use with esti- 
mated unusual success throughout the several , States de- 
creases roughly in the same ratio with which use decreases. 

8. SELECTING SCHOOL8 FOR INTENSIVE STUDY 

The follow-up inquiry. — Comprehensive follow-up inquiries 
were addressed to schools reporting on the preliminary 
inquiry unusual success with one or more of the seven pro- 
cedures (namely, the problem method, differentiated assign- 
ments, the laboratory plan, long-unit assignments, the 
contract plan, the project method, and individualized instruc- 
tion) and also to schools recommended by informed persons, 
not directly connected with the schools concerned, to be 
using with unusual success one or more of these seven plans. 
Three follow-up forms were used. One form was built to 
secure information concerning each of the following five 
procedures or any combination . of them: Differentiated 
assignments, long-unit assignments, individualized instruc- 
tion, contract plan, and laboratory plan. A second form was 
' constructed to secure detailed and comprehensive informa- 
tion concerning the practices of schools using the problem 
method. • The third form served a similar purpose for the 
project method. The second and third forms were exactly alike 
line for line with the one exception — that the word “ project ” 
appeared throughout one form where the word “ problem ” ap- 
peared in the other. Moreover, the last 2 1 pages of the first ' 
• jorm consisted of objective items matching line for line the objec- 
tive items of the corresponding pages of the second and third 
forms. That is, in the main, all three forms were alike. 
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The firet form also carried four preliminary pages given 
over to a study of the extent to which the respondents 
regarded the five procedures covered by the form to be 
synonymous or to be features one of another. On the second 
and third forms the p re Inrun ary pages were aimed partly at 
discovering whether schools using the problem or project 
method had really departed from the traditional subject- 
matter fields, the traditional required and elective subjects, 
and the traditional number of fixed units required for gradu- 
ation. The preliminary pages of the second and third forms 
were aimed also at discovering whether the definition of a 
problem, as given by respondents from schools iming the 
problem method, was at all different from the definition of 
project as given by respondents from schools using the project 
method. 

Thus, in the construction of the inquiry forms the stage 
was set for a detailed, comprehensive, and objective inter- 
comparison of the practices of seven highly selected groups 
of schools, each group preferring a different term or combi- 
nation of terms as a name for its practices. The schools 
composing the seven groups were chosen by identical methods. 
The respondents reacted to the same items arranged in identi- 
cal orders. The preliminary pages of the forms were 
carefully planned to detect such possible differentiating char- 
acteristics as could be anticipated. Throughout each inquiry 
form constant and ample opportunity was provided for 
respondents to record differentia) not specifically evoked by 
the objective items. 

Supplementary data.— The tabulated responses to the 
inquiry forms were supplemented in two wayB. Firet, they 
were supplemented by analyses of the following inclosures 
requested from each school: (1) Report cards; (2) permanent 
record forms; (3) attendance blanks and forms; (4) samples 
of problems, units, or assignments now in use; (5) circulars 
of instructions to teachers concerning the use of the plan; (6) 
forms used in organizing the school for the year; (7) the 
school s daily program; (8) printed or typed material on 
graduation requirements; (9) samples of tests including 
those measuring attitudes, habits, or adaptations, espe- 
cially well; (10) class record sheets; (11) printed or typed 
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rules and regulations concerning promotion; (12) printed or 
typed studies giving objective or scientific evidence of the 
value of the plan; and (13) any other printed or typed mate- 
rial believed helpful to an understanding of the school’s 
practices. Second, the data from the follow-up inquiries 
were supplemented by information acquired through visits 
to a sampling of the schools. 

Number of schools selected for intensive study . — From 453 
replies to the follow-up inquiries, 362 schools were selected 
to represent best practices in connection with the use of one 
or more of the seven plans characterized by the unit assign- 
ment. These 362 schools are distributed among the seven 
procedures as shown in Column 2 of Table 20. At this phase 
of the study differentiated assignments disappear as an 
independent procedure. Schools using differentiated assign- 
ments invariably combine them with one of the other terms. 
Hence, in the last-named group of Column 2, Table 20, the 
“combination” may be interpreted to mean. differentiated 
assignments combined with one or another of the remaining 
terms. 


Table 20. — Three hundred rixty-two school* using tome plan characterized 
by the unit assignment, classified by percentage frequencies 1 according 
to total enrollment 


Plan reported 

Total 

number 

of 

school! 

Enrollment group 

30 or 

fewer 

51 to 
100 

101 to 
260 

251 to 
500 

501 to 
750 

751 to 
1,000 

More 

than 

1,000 

1 

1 

f 

4 

I 

• 

2 

8 

1 

Long- unit ydtnmnti. 

Individualized instruction 

Contract plan 

Laboratory plan 

Problem method 

Project method . 

Combination of one of the above with 
< differentiated — Ifrurinnli 

Total 

40 

24 

56 

20 

03 

M 

06 

11 

10 

4 

4 

22 

11 

SO 

17 

3 

12 

7 

10 

14 

17 

8 

6 

14 

0 

21 

22 

21 

15 

5 

20 

8 

5 

15 

21 

10 

O 

14 

12 

14 

10 

21 

4 

4 

17 

0 

- 25 
4 

43 

10 

12 

20t 

8 

12 

8 

40 

M3 

100 

100 

100 

too 

100 

100 

100 


■ Buad oo the following number* of school*: Enrolling SO or (nrar papfl*. 27 school*; SI to 
100, », 101 to 380, 111; Ml to gOO, 82; 801 to 7*0; 42; 7»1 tol.OOO, »; more tbu 1,000, K. 


Terminology preferred in schools of different sizes. — The, 
widest diversity of nomenclature exists among schools of all 
sizes. (Table 20.) With only minor exceptions all terms 

a 
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are distributed through all enrollment groups. A combina- 
tion of terms is preferred to any single term by five of the 
seven enrollment groups. 

Terminology preferred in schools of different types of organi- 
zation. — None of the seven terms is localized in schools of 
any given type of organization. (Table 21.) The labora- 
tory plan does not appear alone as a term preferred by any 
of the respondents from schools including grades 8 to 11, 10 
to 12, or 6 to 11. Otherwise, each term is preferred by 
certain schools of each type of organization. 

T able 21 Three hundred sixty-two schools using some plan characterized 
by the unit assignment, classified by percentage frequencies 1 according 
to type of organization 


Plan reported 

Total 

number 

of 

schools 

Type of organization 

0 to 
12 

7 to 
12 

8 to 
11 

7 to 
9 

10 to 
12 

6 to 
11 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous 

1 

2 

S 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

• 

Long-unit assignments 

Individualized instruction 

Contract plan 

Laboratory plan 

Problem method 

Project method 

Combination of one of the above with 
differentiated assignment*.. 

Total 

40 

€ 24 

58 
29 
92 

64 

P8 

9 
7 

ie 

10 
14 
11 

33 

9 

ft 

17 
9 

18 
17 

2ft 

19 

14 

ft 

19 

10 

33 

14 

7 

24 

7 

10 

17 

21 

30 

7 

14 

7 

21 

21 

ft 

9 

14 

31 

23 

18 

14 

6 

14 

ft 

25 

11 

24 

392 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


7 tn B to . n °n ln ^ num , b * r * Mbool*: Including grades 9 to 12, 108 schools; grades 

i ***' 8 to 11, 21; grades 7 to 0, 29; graded 10 to 12, 14; grades 6 to 11 22* mlacei- 

laoedui or atypical grade combinations, M. ’ ’ 


Terminology preferred in different geographical areas . — 
None of these terms is especially preferred by the respondents 
from any particular geographical area. (Table 22.) In each 
area each term is reported in use by some schools. The 
contract plan has slightly more vogue in the West and 
Middle West than in other areas. The problem method is 
slightly preferred in the Middle Atlantic and Southern States. 
All areas show a considerable tendency to use a combination 
of terms to describe their practices. 
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Table 22.— Three hundred sixty-two ichoole using tome plan character, 
ized by the unit assignment, classified by percentage frequencies 1 accord- 
ing lo geographical areas 




Location of schools 



Plan reported 

New 

Eng- 

land 

Middle 

Atlan- 

tic 

South- 

ern 

Middle 

Wwt 

West 

Total 

1 

9 

t 

4 

f 

• 

7 

Long* unit assignments 

3 

10 

13 

10 

14 

11 

7 

Individualized instruction. 

7 

3 

11 

6 

7 

Contract plan 

14 

0 

14 

30 

19 

13 

Laboratory plan ' 

7 

0 

2 

o 

7 

7 

Problem method 

17 

19 

33 

10 

10 

17 

15 

Project method 

Combination of one of the above with 

17 

13 

13 

14 

10 

differentiated assignments. 

35 

33 

a 0 

23 

77 

77 

toui hr:.... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


1 See T*ble 20 or 21 for Bombers of schools upon which percentage! are based. 


A EVIDENCES Or ESSENTIAL IDENTITY 

The first lint of evidence . — In this section three lines of evi- 
dence will be presented showing that methods of organiza- 
tion, administration, and classroom procedure are essentially 
alike in all seven groups of schools selected for intensive 
Btudy regardless of the name preferred for the practices re- 
ported. First, with but one exception* the offerings of all 
362 schools are organized in the usual way. That is, the 
offerings are expressed in terms of the usual subject-matter 
fields, subdivided into the usual required and elective courses, 
which in turn are subdivided into units and unit assignments 
called by various names. The usual number of units defined 
in the usual way is required for graduation. This finding is 

1 Tha oo« exception f> the Girls' Vocational School, Minneapolis In the retail-training 
department the offerings ere not organized into subject-matter fields but are defined at “inter- 
ests having continuity" such as “publishing a weakly news shoot, running a supply store, or 
living a pageant developed, staged, and costumed by the group." The unit in this depart- 
ment is an “enterprise" and the time spent on each enterprise wise to different pupils. 
Units are exclusively of a group nature, of Immediate practical value, and directed by the 
teacher. Each pupilSloes what her oapadtka and interests make moat profitable for bar. 
Promotion follows automatically upon completion of 10 weeks' attendance and evidence of 
sufficient interest to warrant retailing the pupil in the department. For graduation alypteal 
requirement of two years' attendance b /nade, plus a period of satisfactory employment 
However, the time requirement is modified by consideration of the occupation to which the 
pupil is preparing. The school draws pupils tom the entire dty. work of UwTetafl- 
toinini department is entirely free from the necewlty of serving rather ttykn voca- 

tional aims. Hence In these and in other respects, the department pa wants a decidedly 
atypical situation. 
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of primary significance in the consideration of the problem 
and project methods since the literature of the field plainly 
leads one to expect cuniculums organized along nontradi- 
tional lines. 

The second line of evidence . — The second line of evidence 
is limited to the problem method and the project method. 
It reveals the rather startling fact that the definition of a 
problem by respondents from schools using the problem 
method, varies in no significant way, if at all, from the defini- 
tion of a project as given by respondents from schools using 
the project method. (Tables 23 and 24.) This identity 
holds whether the respondents are considering the abstract 
virtues of a good problem or project, or merely the actual 
characteristics of most problems or projects in use in their 
schools. 

If the genus of the definition is an activity (Table 23), 
it follows that in schools using the problem method a good 
problem (Column 2, Table 23) is regarded by half or more of 
the respondents as an activity, judged both by the pupil and 

tocher to be worth while, carried on in a real life setting, 
initiated by the pupil, and of immediate practical value to him. 
But exactly these same five differenti® are employed most 
frequently to define a good project by respondents from 
schools using the project method. (Column 3, Table 23.) 


l ABLX 23. 

project*. 


-Lnaractenettcs of problem* comparea urun cnaractenstxcs oj 
neacttons of fux> groups of schools expressed in percentages 


An activity 


I' th * P a Pfl K> ** worth while 

a. Judged by the teacher to be worth while 

A In reel-life cettlng 

A Approilinatlnf reel-life setting. 

A Beli-lnltiated by the pupil 

7 . 

8. Directed by teener *_*"**' 

9. Of Immediate practical value 

HX Not neoenarily of Immediate practical value. 


A good 
prob- 
lem 

A good 
project 

Most 
prob- 
lems in 
qm In 
schools 
ftndiiH 

Most 
Proj- 
ects In 
use in 
schools 
studied 

8 

1 

4 

1 

63 

01 

37 

33 

62 

62 

00 

M 

66 

44 

» 

30 

99 

SO 

88 

37 

69 

00 

» 

20 

99 

81 

99 

M 

96 

84 

»* 

1 13 

36 

82 

02 

37 

66 

44 

34 

35 

26 

20 

42 

30 


i Only difference the critical ratio of which la as lam as 1 
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Table 24 . — Characteristics of problems compared with characteristics o] 
project*. Reaction* of two group* of school* expressed in percentages 


A unit of learning or teaching 


1 


1. Judged by the pupil to be worth while 

1 Judged by the teacher to be worth while... 

3. Self-ini tie tod by the pupil.. 

4. Initiated by the teacher and accepted by the pupil..!.' 

b. In mattery of which pupil ia aim oat entirely self-direct- 
ing.. ........ 

fl. Wherein pupil receives much direction from printed 

or typed instructions 

7. Wherein pupil receives much oral direction from the 

teacher 

t 8. Of Immediate practical value 

0. Of no immediate practical value 


i These two critical ratios each equal X 


A good 
prob- 
lem 

A good 
project 

Moat 
prob- 
lems in 
use in 
schools 
studied 

Most 

proj- 
ects in 
use In 
schoob 
studied 

2 

t 

* 4 

6 

67 

41 

1J42 

>24 

63 

68 

66 

61 

47 

36 

16 

6 

31 

33 

67 

52 

> 66 

*37 

24 

12 

31 

28 

47 

46 

19 

30 

46 

32 

65 

48 

31 

33 

12 

19 

26 

22 


Nor does the parallel stop at this point. Respondents, 
from schools using the problem method, most frequently con- 
sider most problems actually in use (Column 4, Table 231 to 
be activities judged by the teacher to be worth while, initiated 't/ 
the teacher and accepted by the pupil, and directed by the teacher. 
While comparing the definitions of problems and projects one 
must hot lose the significance of the difference between good 
problems and most problems actually in use. This difference 
showB that a wide gap separates the ideal from the practical. 
In the opinions of those best qualified to pass a judgment, 
namely the respondents themselves, most problems in use in 
their schools differ from good problems in important ways. 
That is, the former are not necessarily judged by the pupil 
to be worth while, are not initiated by him, are not carried 
on in a real-life Betting, and are not of immediate practical 
value to him. The fact that good projects are also differen- 
tiated in exactly the same way from most projects in actual 
use (compare Columns 3 and 6, Table 23) leaves little doubt 
that problems, in schoolp using %he problem method, do not 
differ in any way from projects in schools using the project 
method. 

All doubt of the identity of problem and project is dispelled 
by further comparisons. (Table 24.) If the genus of the 
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definition be changed from an activity to a unit of leamipg or 
of teaching, to most respondents using the problem method 
a good problem is a unit of learning or of teac hing judged both 
by the pupil and the teacher to be worth while, initiated by the 
pupil, in the mastery oj which the pupil is almost entirely self- 
directing, and of immediate practical value to him. (Col umn 2, 
Table 24.) But to most respondents from schools using the 
project method a good rnpject is exactly the same thing 
(Column 3, Table 24.) ~ 

Moreover from this second point of view the same wide 
interval noted in the first comparison separates the ideal 
from the practical. Most problems in schools using the prob- 
lem method ^Column 4, Table 24) like most projects in schools 
using the project method (Column 5, Table 24) are units of 
teaching or of learning judged by the teacher to be worth while, 
initiated by the teacher and accepted by the pupil, wherein pupils 
receive much direction from the teacher either orally or in the form 
of printed directions. In other words, in these highly selected 
schools the problems and projects in actual use are. not neces- 
sarily judged by the pupil to be worth while, are not initiated 
by the pupil, are not necessarily of immediate practip&l value 
to him, and he is not left largely to self-direction of his efforts 
to master them. 

The preceding comparisons of “problfem” and “project” 
have been limited to the typical or most frequently accepted 
statements concerning the nature of problems and projects. 
However, each of the 38 possible comparisons of problem and 
project in Tables 23 and 24 supports the conclusions (1) that 
an ideal problem in schools using the problem method is pre- 
cisely thfe same thing as an ideal project in schools using the 
project method, and (2) that problems in actual use-in schools 
using the problem method are made of exactly the same stuff - 
as projects in actual use in schools using the project method. 

, A common-sense inspection of Tables 23 and 24 is sufficient 
to establish these conclusions, and statistical treatment of 
the data confirms the common-sense conclusions. Of the 38 
pairs of compared percentages, in Tables 23 and 24 not one 
pair shows a difference which is statistically real, in the sense 
that the difference divided by its standard error is 3 or more. 
Only 3 of the 38 ratios are as large as 2. 
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The third line of evidence . — So far the evidence has shown 
that problem and project are defined synonymously bv the 
respondents and that in all seven groups of schools the offer- 
ings are organized into the usual subject-matter fields, sub- 
divided into the usual courses, which in turn are broken up 
into units and unit assignments. The third and last line of 
evidence to be given in this chapter is drawn from a compre- 
hensive and detailed exploration and intercomparison of- the 
actual practices of the seven groups of schools. This com- 
parative study is based upon the 4 tabulated responses of the 
seven groups of schools to 21 pages of inquiry material 
(mentioned in section 3) carrying 641 items of infonnation. 
The tabulated responses answered in clear-cut- detail the 
following 37 questions (mentioned in section 1). Probably 
there will be mutual agreement that if differences actually 
exist in the practices of the several groups of schools under 
the various terminologies, then objective answers to these 
37 questions should reveal them. 

1. In what subjects and in what grades is the procedure 

being used? ' 

2. Does the procedure involve breaking up each course (as 
tenth-grade English) into several large allotments or assign- 
ments? If so, how many such major allotments are formed? 

3. What name is given to the major allotments? 

4. Are definite time limits set within which each assign- 
ment or major allotment must be completed? Ifso, what is 
the amount of time allotted for the completion of a typical 
assignment? 

5. Are the large allotments or assignments subdivided into 
smaller units? Into problems? If so, how much time is 
allowed for the completion of a typical smaller unit? Of a 
typical problem? 

6. Of what do assignments consist? * 

7. Do assignments provide a separate Beries of units or 
problems for each ability level? If so, for how many levels? 

8. How are the assignments varied for the different ability 

levels? * 

9. Is considerable choice of topics, references, and prob- 
lems allowed pupils even within the assignment for a given 
ability level? 

1284 ®* 


23 
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10. Does the assignment for the lowest level include all 
fundamental principles, main ideas, or minim um essentials 
which all pupils must master? 

11. At the beginning of a course do all pupils start with the 

series of units or problems for the lowest ability level and 
advance through the assignments for the higher levels as far 
as they can? If not, how do you decide with which ability 
series a pupil should begin? . . 

12. Later in the course, when pupils’ abilities have become 
known, may some pupils omit the lowest level assignments? 
If so, under what- conditions? 

13. How and by whom are assignments, units, and prob- 
lems planned ? 

14. How often are assignments, units, and problems 
revised? 

15. Is a systematic effort made to correlate the assign- 

ments, units, and problems of one subject with the assign- 
ments, units, and problems of ot^er subjects which a pupil 
may be carrying at any given time? If so, how is this 
correlation obtained? ^ 

16. Are pupils encouraged to suggest additional or original 
problems? 

17. What outstanding ifficulties have been encountered 

in the planning, revision, and correlation of assignments, 
units, or problems? : ^ 

18. What types of learning (and of teaching) are recognized 
under the plan? 

19. What teaching steps do you follow in teaching accord- 
ing to the plan and in what sequence do these, steps follow 
each other in each type of teaching- where the plan is used? 

20. For each teaching step what is (a) the purpose; (5) 
the methods employed, that is the activities 'of pupils and 
teacher ; and (c) the proportionate time allotment? 

21. To what extent do pupils make use of self-corrective 
practice materials in the mastery of assignments? 

22. What kinds of tests or examinations are given? 
What do they measure? When are they given? By whom 
^re they prepared? 
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23. Are pupils given pre-tests on assignments, units, or. 
problems to determine whether they have already mastered 
all or some of the essential elements? If so, are pupils 
excused from work on a unit or part of the unit if the pre-test 
shows mastery? How do excused pupils employ their time 
during class periods from which they are excused? 

24. What kind of records are kept of pupil progress? 

25. W hat kind of marking system is used? 

26. How often are reports sent to parents? What dara do 
these reports carry? 

27. Are pupils promoted only when they have finished the 
assignments in the subjects for the given grade? 

28. What are the rules governing pupil promotion? 

29. Are brighter pupils accelerated? If so, how is this 
acceleration provided for? 

30. Are slower pupils retarded? If so, how is. this retarda- 
tion provided for? 

31. In what subjects is acceleration most pronounced? 

32. In what subjects is retardation most pronounced? 

33. What is the length of the school day? The number of 
periods? The length of each period? 

34. How are classrooms equipped for work being given on 
the plan? 

35. Is the plan founded on the supposition that pupils will 
devote some time to home study? If so, how many minutes 
per week in each grade? 

36. If the amount of home study varies for the different 
grades, what are the reasons for the variation? 

37. Are pupils classified as “supervised” and “self- 
reliant” (or equivalent terms)? If so, do self-reliant pupils 
have the privilege of ignoring to a considerable extenfthe 
fixed dally schedule of classes? How many pupils were 
classed as self-reliant during the second semester of 1929-30? 

. When the thousands of responses of the 362 schools to the 
641 items covering the above 37 questions were tabulated, 
classified according to terminology preferred, reduced to 
percentages, and compared, the evidence showed beyond a 
doubt that the practices of the seven groups of schools were 
essentially alike. 
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An illustration of the inherent identity of the reactions of 
the seven groups of schools to the 641 items is given in Table 
25 where the percentage reactions of the seven groups to 
70 items taken -at random are reproduced. If one reads any 
horizontal row of percentages in Table 25 he will note that 
approximately equal percentages of schools in each group 
have reacted in the same way to the given item. If the per- 
centage reaction to an item is high for one group of schools it 
is high for the other groups. If it is low for one group it is 
just about as low for the other groups Precisely this situa- 
tion obtains for each of the 641 items. From a common- 
sense standpoint the conclusion is justified that these groups 
of schools reporting different names for their procedures are 
doing the same things in the same ways. Practices typical of 
one group are typical of all. Practices tabooed in one group 
are tabooed in all. 


Table 25 . — Comparative percentage reaction* of seven groups of school* 
each of which prefer * the term indicated for its practice* in connection 
with the use of the unit assignment 


Items on which the sev- 
eral plans are compared 

Long- 
unit as* 
sign- 
meals 

Lndl- 

vldu- 

allred 

instruc- 

tion 

Con- 

tract 

plan 

Labo- 

ratory 

plan 

Prob- 

lem 

method 

Project 

meth- 

od 

Some 

combi- 

nation 

of 

tenm 1 

Total 

1 

t 

t 

4 

h 

• 

7 

8 

• 

; 1 

48 

12 

24 

23 

33 

31 

32 

30 

\ 2 

15 

21 

31 

23 

11 

16 

18 

18 

3 

8 

12 

10 

12 

11 

0 

6 

9 

vi 

00 

02 

88 

02 

02 

87 

87 

80 

t 

55 

70 

50 

62 

56 

57 

54 

67 

flt 

20 

46 

26 

30 

44 

56 

31 

38 

7 : 

05 

50 

72 

54 

40 

41 

68 

55 

8-.-^- 

00 

01 

03 

03 

06 

83 

87 

90 

9 ----- 

6 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

8 

10.. i 

50 

71 

55 

73 

78 

58 

60 

62 

11 

28 

8 

14 

4 

17 

17 

13 

15 

12..— V—*- 

30 

42 

26 

54 

50 

30 

36 

37 


10 

21 

14 

31 

15 

7 

21 

16 

14 \ 

5 

12 

7 

8 

13 

11 

8 

9 

15 

8 

8 

7 

4 

2 

7 

6 

6 

18 > 

15 

17 

12 

10 

23 

13 

15 

16 

17 - 

15 

20 

12 

27 

18 

10 

20 

18 

18 A 

10 

21 

0 

19 

18 

0 

12 

13 

10 A 

2 

8 

10 

0 

2 

0 

4 

5 

20 

80 

72 

53 

00 

85 

76 

81 

81 

21 

70 

80 

48 

04 

100 

08 

77 

80 

22 

36 

40 

20 

51 

00 

61 

36 

44 

23 

31 

28 

33 

47 

56 

42 

35 

40 

24 

36 

36 

37 

63 

57 

44 

42 

43 

25 ----- 

24 

24 

17 

a i 27 

31 

20 

25 


i 8 m Table 21 or 22. 
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Table 25. — Comparative percentage reactions of seven groups of schools 
each of which prefers the term indicated for its practices in connection 
with the use of the unit assignment — Continued 


Items on which the sev- 
eral plans are compared 

Long- 
unit as- 
sign- 
ments 

Indi- 

vidu- 

alized 

instruc- 

tion 

Con- 

tract 

plan 

Labo- 

ratory 

plan 

Prob- 

lem 

method 

Project 

meth- 

od 

Some 

combi- 

nation 

of 

terms 

Total 

1 

S 

1 

4 

5 

• 

7 

6 

t 

26. .. 

2 

0 

2 

12 

4 

6 

1 

4 

27 

75 

06 

43 

50 

65 

66 

67 

61 

28. 

52 

41 

38 

62 

47 

39 

39 

42 

29 

60 

49 

57 

23 

49 

67 

61 

56 

30 

62 

67 

62 

58 

55 

50 

47 

55 

31 

60 

67 

85" 

73 

66 

66 

69 

70 

32 

44 

54 

28 

42 

56 

37 

40 

42 

33 - 

68 

58 

60 

67 

53 

61 

62 

59 

34 

55 

59 

57 

54 

52 

62 

51 

53 

35 

35 

25 

17 

23 

24 

23 

26 

25 

36 

55 

62 

52 

62 

58 

54 

45 

53 

37 

45 

46 

33 

46 

56 

56 

44 

47 

38 .. 

68 

58 

48 

58 

82 

65 

62 

62 

39 

35 

46 

22 

35 

47 

39 

35 

37 

40 

52 

67 

40 

73 

61 

63 

49 

65 

41.... .. 

78 

75 

79 

81 

73 

63 

71 

73 

42 

22 

33 

34 

19 

21 

13 

19 

22 

43 

60 

50 

65 

58 

60 

70 

67 

59 

44 

5 

4 

12 

4 

6 

9 

10 

8 

45. 

18 

17 

29 

23 

19 

20 

29 

23 

46 

70 

71 

69 

65 

65 

65 

71 

68 

47 

10 

17 

19 

23 

18 

11 

16 

16 

48 

25 

38 

28 

38 

37 

24 

24 

29 

49 

8 

12 

8 

8 

17 

14 

10 

10 

50 

84 

95 

98 

93 

100 

95 

92 

94 

51 

40 

t 4g 

34 

47 

54 

55 

42 

45 

52 

66 

f 62 

66 

58 

80 

67 

65 

66 

53... 

82 

v 83 

83 

81 

08 

95 

82 

86 

64 

45 

50 

38 

58 

48 

62 

55 

49 

65 

68 

58 

69 

50 

65 

62 

71 

02 

56 

43 

50 

38 

68 

45 

59 

35 

45 

57 

62 

67 

76 

73 

68 

72 

65 

69 

68 

60 

62 

62 

50 

56 

56 

42 

52 

69.. 

22 

38 

41 

31 

24 

26 

20 

27 

60 

46 

>56 

64 

74 

62 

68 

51 

56 

61 

41 

‘>62 

61 

86 

56 

64 

46 

54 

62 

45 

ira 

66 

82 

60 

60 

61 

57 

63. 

33 

$2 

29 

59 

41 

80 

27 

83 

64 

85 

TO 

81 

85 

87 

39 

86 

85 

65 

28 

33 

26 

35 

26 

26 

29 

28 

66 

•'38 

38 

43 

35 

39 

35 

46 

40 

67 

IS 

25 

19 

12 

19 

19 

18 

18 

68 

85 

79 

79 

85 

83 

89 

82 

83 

69 

30 

29 

25 

31 

40 

28 

40 

88 

70 

82 

83 

72 

81 

77 

76 

74 

77 


Moreover, statistical treatment of the data supports the 
common-sense conclusion. For example, for each item of 
Table 25 there are 21 different pairs of percentages to be corn- 
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pared. Hence in the entire table there are (70X21 = ) 1,470 
paired percentage reactions to be considered. Of these 1J70 
pairs of compared percentage reactions only 43 pairs, or less 
than 3 per cent, show differences which are statistically real in 
the sense that the difference divided by its standard error is S or 
more. Seventy-two, or less than 5 per cent, are 2.5 or greater. 
Further random samplings * yielding practically the same 
results show this to be a true picture for all 641 items covering 
in minute detail the 37 questions listed above as criteria. 

Hence the conclusion is inevitable that in practice differ- 
entiated assignments, long-unit assignments, individualized 
instruction, the contract plan, the laboratory plan, the 
problem method, and the project method are one and the 
same thing— differing in name only. This conclusion car- 
ries no implication that uniformity of practice prevails in any 
or in all of the seven groups of schools. On the contrary 
peat variability easts. However, the variability of practice 
in any one of the groups of schools is essentially the same in 
kind and in degree as the variability in any other group, and 
hence in all groups. In the remaining sections of this chapter 
a composite of the practices of all 362 schools is presented to 
show the best current practices of secondary schools in the 
use of the unit assignment. 

S. EXTENT TO WHICH THE UNIT ASSIGNMENT HAS BECOME 

ESTABLISHED 

Years in use. A study of the schools classified according 
to size shows no significant differences in the ranges of years 
during which the unit assignment has been in use. However, 
the median number of years of use shows a fairly regular 
increase with increase in the total enrollment, as follows : 60 or 
fewer, 1.1 years; 61 to 100, 1.4 years; 101 to 260, 1.6 years; 
251 to 500, 2.5 yeare; 601 to 1,000, 2.6 yeare; more than 
1,000, 3.1 years. A study of the schools classified according 
to type of organization shows' that the modal number of 
use is two in schools of all types of organization 
excepnschools including grades 9 to 12 wherein the typical 
period of use is three years. The range of use extends 

1 The im e test was applied to two additional random sampiify ol 70 tl 
practically the a aro a remits. In the second random impii^ g go latioa of S or 
In the third random templing 44 ratios or 3 or more appeared. 
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beyond 10 years only for certain schools including grades 9 
to 12, 10 to 12, or 6 to 11. g g J 

Extent to which the offerings of the various subject-matter 
fields are presented by the unit assignment.— From a fourth to 
about four-fifths of the offerings of these 362 schools in the 
several subject-matter fields are presented by means of the 
unit assignment (Fig. 6.) Th Q unit assignment is used 
least often m physical education and most often in social 
studies. In most schools the unit assignment is a decided 
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F.o v». 8. -PWWn *«* field presented by means of some 
form of the unit assignment In 382 highly selected schools 

innovation, functioning in a small number of subjects, often 
in only one subject. 

Individual subjects and the unit assignment.—' The essential 
tact to be noted is the very considerable variation among the 
subjects of any given subject-matter field in the extents to 
which the offerings are presented by means of the unit 
assignment (Fig. 7.) For example in social studies, 
history ranks 1; sociology, 3.6; civics, 6.5; economics, 11; 
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. occupations, 16; and current events, 17.5 Similar situations 
may be noted for the remaining subject-matter fields. 
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Figum 7. Percentages of offerings, In each of 41 subject*, presented by maani of some form 
of the unit assignment in 802 highly selected schools 
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6. BUILDING UNIT ASSIGNMENTS 

Fourteen names for unit assignments and subdivisions of unit 
assignments . — Each course presented by means of the unit 
assignment is first broken up into several large allotments 
each possessing a certain unity and all usually differing 
among themselves in length, according to the nature of the 
course, of the subject matter, or of the basal text. Occasion- 
ally the allotments are of uniform length as determined by 
the frequency with whic^ marks are' issued. Fourteen dif- 
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ferent names are used in different schools to designate the 
unit assignments by means of which these major allotments 
of subject matter are presented to the pupil. These names 
in the order of the frequency of their occurrence are : (1 ) Unit, 
(2) assignment, (3) term assignment, (4) contract, (5) a name 
descriptive of the subject matter included, (6) project, 
(7) problem, (8) topic, (9) block, (10) enterprise, (11) ele- 
ment, (12) cycle, (13) goal, and (14) major. As a rule twt> 
or more of the aforementioned terms are used in each school — 
the one term to designate the unit assignment, the others 
to characterize the subdivisions of the unit assignment. The 
terminology is completely chaotic. For example, contracts 
may be divided into unite, or units into contracts. For the 
purposes of the ensuing discussion the term “unit” will be 
used to refer to the pupil’s goal or objective, while the term 
“unit assignment” will be used to refer to the materials 
planned by the teacher by means of which the pupil may 
master the unit or attain the desired goal or objective. This 
distinction is discussed further in section 1 of Chapter VI 
Part II. 

The guide sheet . — The unit assignment as presented to the 
pupil usually consists of (1 ) directions for study, (2) references 
for reading, (3) a list of supplementary projects, (4) an out- 
line of m i nim u m essentials, and (5) a tentative time allot- 
ment. The mimeographed sheets carrying the above 
materials are known in most schools as guide sheets. The 
guide sheets may also carry an “approach paragraph” to 
stimulate the pupil’s curiosity and interest; an introductory 
statement of the objectives of the unit; a short list of basic 
questions; necessary explanations; a word-study list, or a 
vocabulary of difficult words; experiments to be performed; 
topics for discussion, dramatization, or demonstration ; notice 
of special difficulties to be encountered; samples of how to 
do the work required ; lists of materials and apparatus needed ; 
assignments of individual reports to be made to the class; 
additional elective work; references to correlation with other 
subjects; and a quiz on the assignment. 

Time allotted to units and to subdivisions oj the unit.— No 
hard and fast rules are followed. As a rule a tentative time 
limit is set for each unit and the time is varied according to 
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the nature and amount of subject matter-involved as well as 
according to the abilities of the pupils. The amount of time 
given to each unit ranges from one week to an entire semester. 
Analogous observations hold for the subdivisions of the unit. 

Separate .assignments for each ability level.— Sixty-two per ■ 
cent of the 362 schools provide differentiated assignments for 
each ability level. Typically 3 levels are provided for, though 
the range is from 2 to 5. 

Usually a certain minimum amount of work is prescribed 
for all pupils. Work beyond this minimum is supplementary 
in nature and is based upon the individual pupil’s special 
interests and capacities. Bright pupils do more creative 
work than other pupils, read more, and more frequently make 
special reports for the benefit of the rest of the group. Since 
slow pupils frequently need special remedial or coaching help 
in order to succeed with the work of the first level, there 
appears to be a tendency to include too much material or too 
djlKmlt material in the assignment for the lowest level. The 
arrangement of the materials of the assignment in such a 
way that pupils advance frcun tasks which are fundamental 
and simple to tasks which A more complex and difficult 
seems to be desirable wherever practicable. 

Choice ofHopks, references, and problems within the assign- 
ment for a given level. — More than half the schools report that 
pupils are allowed considerable choice of topics, references, 
and problems even within the assignment for a given level. 
Apparently the privilege of choosing is restricted too often 
to pupils of the upper levels. For instance, in some schools 
differentiation of assignments is secured through a list of 
optional projects. Each pupil masters the minimum assign- 
ment. Optional projects are then taken up in accordance 
with the interests and capacities of the individual pupil. But 
the slow pupil rarely gets past the minimum requirements 
In other schools the assignment is divided into a number of 
levels, usually three. Each pupil masters the elements of 
the assignment for the lowest level and then advances as far 
as he can through the assignments for the upper levels. 
Again the slow pupil is held to a series of required tasks un- 
broken by optional work since elective projects appear only 
in the upper levels and he rarely gets beyond the assignment 
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for the first level. Only a few schools permit pupils working 
on the lowest level to exercise a considerable degree of choice 
in the tasks to be performed, but the evidence from these 
schools highly favors the practice. 

Occasionally unit assignments are constructed in three 
separate and independent forms, one for each of three ability 
levels. The pupil's previous work in the' subject, plus the 
results of mental tests, aid the teacher in deciding which form 
each individual pupil shall attempt to master. Such differ- 
entiation is found only in schools practicing homogeneous 
grouping. 

Planning and revising untie and unit assignments . — As a rule 
the teacher plans the units and unit assignments for her own 
classes. The completed unit and unit assignment are fre- 
quently submitted to the department head, supervisor, or 
principal for approval. However, in many schools not even 
this approval is required. In many instances the teacher 
adapts or modifies units and unit assignments prepared by 
other agencies such as State departments of education, com- 
mittees of local teachers of the city or county guided by local 
supervisors, or authors of published texts. About 8 per cent 
of the schools report that a special committee of teachere of 
a given subject plans the units and unit assignments for the 
teachere of the entire city or county. Occasionally the 
teacher works out units which are later submitted to a 
committee of teachers in the same subject and grade for 
suggestions or modifications. In rare cases the teacher builds 
the unit and unit assignment cooperatively with the pupils. 
In such cases although the pupils in the main are guided to- 
ward acceptance of a unit and the corresponding unit assign- 
ment which the teacher has in mind no one can gainsay that 
a certain psychological advantage is realized through pupil 
participation. Moreover the original unit and unit assign- 
ment are often modified by the pupils in worth while ways. 

In less than a fifth of the schools the initial planning of 
the UDit and unit assignment is followed by conferences of 
teachere having the same pupils in their classes, with a view 
to securing correlation. 

Nine-tenths of the respondents report that units and unit * 
assignments are revised continuously. In the remaining 
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schools the units and corresponding unit assignments are 
revised regularly at the end of each semester or year. 1 

An elective organization Jor planning and revising units and 
unit assignments— The schools of Albemarle County, Va., 
including the city of Charlottesville, have developed an 
admirable organization for the effective building of units and 
unit assignments and for the constant cooperative testing and 
revision of them. In the organization for this work on6 
general supervisor, E. E. Windes, is employed jointly by the 
county and the University of Virginia. Special supervisors 
are employed by the university. Three high-school princi- 
pals are jointly employed by the county and the university 
and serve as critic teachers. 

The units are frankly found through the analysis of the 
established subject matter. Suggestions for differentiation 
of teaching procedure are found through the analysis of psy- 
chological studies which have been made, and are now being 
made, of the differences in native capacities and aptitudes, 
and in the methods by which various types of phpils learn. 

The procedure in developing units and unit assignments 
may be only briefly outlined. First, a conference of teachers 
in a certain field is held with the general supervisor and the 
supervisors of the specific subject-matter field. Each 
teacher, chooses a unit 4o develop or revise. The completed 
or revised unit and unit assignment are later submitted to 
the supervisor for study and criticism. The supervisor may 
submit the unit and unit assignment to other teachers and 
consensus of opinion may determine their tentative form. 
The unit assignment is then mimeographed by the county 
office for all county schools. The teachers using the unit 
assignment keep a log of their experiences and of the pupils’ 
experiences with it. These records become the basis for the 
revision of the unit assignment. A further check upon re- 
sults obtained by the use of the unit assignment is made by 
means of centrally prepared objective Mists. These teSts are 
given solely for purposes of analysis of the effectiveness of the 
unit and need not be considered by the teachers when award- 
ing marks. 

' r 
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The importance of such a thoroughly organized venture 
should be recognized. It is lack of a similar effective organ- 
ization in most schools of the country which renders a vast 
amount of energy now being expended in- building units and 
unit' assig nments unlikely to be productive of any permanent 
improvement. 

Those concerned with this cooperative venture in Albe- 
marle County are convinced that the development of good 
units and unit assignments runs the gamut of educational 
theory and practice. General objectives of the unit must be 
stated. Specific objectives for each of three ability levels 
must be formulated in terms of abilities, attitudes, adapta- 
tions, and knowledges to be acquired. References and aids 
to study must be prepared, materials must be assembled, 
and tests for mastery must be bu\lt. 

The correlation oj unit assignments . — In more than three- 
fifths of the schools studied intensively no systematic effort 
is made to secure correlation of the Assignments in all sub- 
jects which a pupil may be carrying at a given time. In the 
remaining schools the chief means of securing correlation is 
the joint meeting or conference which may include (1) indi- 
vidual teachers from different 1 departments, (2) committees 
of teachers from different departments, or (3) department 
heads. As an interesting supplement to, and^prap ara tion for, 
these conferences each teacher may read critically and ‘sys- 
tematically her pupils’ guide sheets in all subjects. By this 
means she discovers many points where correlation of other 
subjects with her own subject is possible. 

The following are samples of correlation as actually prac- 
ticed in these schools: (1) Assignments in the several sub- 
ject-matter fields are studied by committees of teachers to 
e limina te unnecessary repetitions. (2) Units are planned to 
touch more than one subject and credit is allowed in each 
subject. (3) Pupils in vocational agriculture are given farm 
problems in mathematics, chemistry, and general science. 
(4) The pupil may choose subjects for English composition 
dealing with his work in other subjects. (5) Themes 
written in history are checked by English 'teachers and 
allowed credit in the English department. (6) The pupil’s 
required readings in the several courses are carefully checked 
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with a view to -securing an optimum number of identical 
references. 

In general the respondents are dissatisfied with their 
efforts at correlation and frankly report that they are not 
attempting enough along this line. 

Difficulties encountered in 'planting, revising, and correlating 
unit assignments. — Many respondents report that the work of 
correlating assignments in the several subject-matter fields 
can prosper only when *a cooperative spirit exists atnong 
teachers, department heads, supervisors, and principals. 
Departmental jealousies, antagonism between supervisors, 
and a lack of that interest in other subjects and subject- 
matter • fields, which all teachers, department heads, and 
supervisors shoftld feel, are barriers to improved correlation. 
However, the chief hindrance to correlation, as well as to 
planning and revising unit assignments, is lack of time due to 
heavy teaching, administrative, or extracurriCulum duties. 
Planning, revising, and correlating unit assignments are 
regarded entirely too_generally as spare-time activities for 
teachers on a full-time ''teaching schedule. Moat desirable 
results are not likely to be obtained until teachers cooperating 
in this work are allowed a reasonable margin of time in which 
to do it effectively. 

Other difficulties which make uphill work of the planning," 
revising, and correlating of assignments, in the frequency 
with which they were mentioned by the respondents, are : (\) 
The teacher’s lack of training for the work and experience in 
it; (2) the impedimenta of rigidly prescribed courses of study, 
State or local syllabi, and State examination requirements; 
(3) the fact that any given class may contain pupils of all 
abilities, interests, arid aims (as, for example, college prepara- 
tory, commercial, and industrial arts pupils); and (4) the 
necessity of keeping ^ach class abreast at All times in the 
correlated assignments of Tour or more subjects. 

** w ^ k « , • ’ ' * »‘ 

7. TEACHING STEPS AJf£> TYPES OF LEARNING 

Sequence of teaching step* under the unit-assignment plan.— 
.Mofe than three-fifths of the 362 schools employ the following 
teaching steps in the given sequehce in work offered by 

* » * t , 
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means of the unit assignment: (1) Introduction, (2) indi- 
vidual-work (or labors tory) period, (3) period of class dis- 
cussion, and (4) testing period. The remaining schools 
prefer to add a fifth and at times a sixth step, namely, (5) 
reteaching arid (6) retesting. In the majority of the schools, 
however, reteaching and retesting proceed continuously 
throughout the individual-work (or laboratory) period and 
the period of class discussion as is shown later. Another 
term occasionally preferred for the “introduction” is the 
“planning period.” Some respondents divide the introduc- 
tion into two parts, the “pretest” or “preview” and the 
presentation ’ or “assignment.” The second step is at 
.times called a period of “directed work,” a period of “super- 
vised study,” or a “laboratory ’’ period. ^ 

Types of learning and of teaching adapted to the unit assign- 
ment. The unit assignment is used W all schools in the 
science or problem-solving type of learning; by more than 
two-thirds in the appreciation type; by more than a half in 
the pure-practice or drill. type; and by slightly less than a 
half in the practical-arts and the language-arts type. Typi- 
cally, all four teaching steps are reported in use in each type 
of learning and of teaching. However, about 10 per cent 
of the schools omit the testing period in units of the apprecia- 
tion type and a few schools omit the period of class discussion 
in units of the practical-arts and drill types. 

A majority of respondents in this study believe that ail 
teaching and learning situations may be classed as (1) 
problem-solving or science type, (2) appreciation type, or 
(3) drill type. 


8. THE INTRODUCTORY STKP 

The purpose of the introductory step.— The introductory step 
serves primarily to give the pupil an overview of the unit 
and to arouse his interest. (Table 26.) The period also 
serves to diagnose pupils’ needs, to locate pupils needing 
special help, and to determine the pupils’ preparation for 
study of the new unit. About a fourth of the schools report 
• U8e initial tests during the introductory period?* 
Scores made on this test are compared later with scores made 
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on the final mastery test and the degree of progress made by 
each pupil is thus known. 

Table 26 —Purpose of the introductory step as reported by 86S schools 
using the unit assignment 

Purpose 

1. To give an overview or survey of the entire unit 88 

2. To arouse pupil’s interest . ' gg 

3 . To diagnose pupil’s need 44 

4 . To locate pupils needing special help ___ 40 

6. To determine pupil’s preparation for study of the new unit 43 

6. To measure pupil's progress by comparison with ecore made 

later on a final master}' test 25 

Methods used during the introductory step . — During the 
introductory period the teacher usually explains the purpose 
and general content of the new unit, questions the pupils 
orally, and stimulates class discussion. (Column 5, Table 
27.) Other methods employed during the introductory 
period are listed in Table 27 in the descending order of their 
frequencies of use in all schools. The reader will note that 
the methods most frequently reported as always used (Col- 
umn 4, Table 27) are methods 1, 2. 3, 5, and 6. That is, 
the teacher explains, to the class meeting as a group, the 
purpose and general content of the new unit, and by means, 
of questions, suggestions, and explanations develops in the 
minds of the pupils the relation of the new unit to previously 
mastered ideas or facts. The least frequently employed 
procedure is the written pretest of the essay type, although 
written, objective pretest is employed at one time or 
another by 61 per cent of the 362 schools. Less than half 
the schools# ve a written test to determine whether the pupil 
has secured an accurate overview of the unit? Most of 
these repeat the introductoiy step for pupils who do not 
perform satisfactorily on the test. Frequently the unit 
assignment is not presented in typed or printed form. 
(Methods 9, 10, and 11.) 
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Table 27.— Methods used by 362 schools during the introductory step 


Me thod 


1. Class discussion 

1 P t2e^ aDd geoeral conieTli of new unit made dear "by'tbe 

3 . oral questioniM.iirrimziirirriizmi 

1 Methods by which the pupil is to study the unit are out! hied 

5. Class meets and works as one group 

& Relation of new unit to previously mastered *id«s or facts is 
developed through questions, suggestions, or explanations 
ny toe teacher 

7 . Uart utald to the'dii by tbe'ticbi « „ akMcbed 

by the teacher tn « talk or lecture 

8. A written objective pretest is given 

#. Assignments, onlta, and problem* are Yumiabed’ papii in 
multlgrnpbed, mimeographed, or printed form. 

a **£*£&£& bftbTpupT."* WIlt * n on 
“• b^hrir •" oraDy by_the ' 

a Hypotheses are advanced for the aolutta)' '<* proMema in'- 

13. Pupils are given a written test to dsUnn^'the'sitenVto' 

which they have secured an bocurate overview 

14. repeated for those who do not pass the 

15. A written pretest, essay type, is given.. 


Percentage frequency of 
use 


Occa- 

sion- 

ally 


29 

25 

30 
29 
21 


19 

35 

40 

41 

42 

33 

29 

30 

27 

28 


Gen- 

eral- 

ly 


23 

18 

23 

20 

12 


23 

19 

17 


6 

14 

9 

8 

5 


Always 


28 

35 

23 

20 

33 


23 

9 

4 

C 

4 

9 

3 

3 

3 

0 


Total 


80 

78 

75 

09 

06 


55 

03 

61 

56 
53 
48 
46 
42 


Time required Jor the introductory step. — Three-fourths of 
the schools report that no approximately uniform proportion 
of the total time taken by a unit is allotted to the introductory 
step even for the units of a given subject. The median esti- 
mate of the remaining respondents is that 10 per cent of the 
total time given to a unit is allotted to the introductoiy step. 


9. THE INDIVIDUAL-WORK ( OR LABORATORY) PERISH 

Purpose oj the individual-work period.-— All schools report 
that the chief purpose of the individual-work period is mas- 
tery of the unit assignment by the individual pupil. To a 
fourth of the respondents mastery implies^hat Certain adap- 
tations in the pupil will result from his work with the ma- 
' of the unit. Other purposes occasionally mentioned 
are (1) the development of initiative and self-direction, and 
(2) the providing of opportunities for self-expression and 
creative achievement. 
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Methods used during the individual-work period. — The 
individual-wc8k period is emphatically a time of directed 
study. The frequent use of Methods 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 (Table 
28) shows that during the individual-work period the class- 
room is made a study room or laboratory wherein the pupils 
read references and collect data bearing upon the mastery 
of the unit assignment, and that during this time the teacher 
observes the pupil’s work, points out errors, suggests better 
study methods, and answers questions raised by individual 
pupils. These five methods are also the ones most frequently 
reported as always used. (Column 4, Table 28.) 

However, the data show that the activities of pupils during 
the individual-work period are by no means exclusively indi- 
vidual. (Methods 6, 8, 10, and 11.) Discussions are fre- 
quently held on common difficulties. Such discussions usually 
involve only small groups of pupils to whom the difficulty is 
immediate and real. The period is often one of mutual aid 
wherein the more successful pupils contribute to the instruc- 
tion of the less successful. 


Table 28 .— f Methods used during the individuat-work ( or laboratory ) period 


Method 


1. Teacher answers questions raised by Individual pupils 

2. Teacher observes pupil’s work and points out errors 

8. Classroom is made a study room or laboratory 

4. Teacher suggests better study methods 

5. Pupils read references and collect data bearing on solution 

of problems involved 

0. Teacher directs informal discussions of common difficulties 

7. Pupil works on supplementary topic of his own choosing, 

with approval of teacher 

8. Pupils work part of the time individually and part of the 

time in small groups 

9. Teacher gives objective tests to discover pupil progress 

10. Teacher calls for brief r epor ts from individual pupils on 

common difficultly 

11. Capable pupils at times lnstnict other pupils.. ^ ’’*™~ 

12. Pupil formulates or organises his solution of (of work done 

on) the problem, unit, or assignment I 

18. Each pupil works individually at all times... J. 

14. T eacher gi ves sub)ective or essay-type teats to dlsoover pupil 

: r 


Percen Uge^jreq uency of 


Occa- 

sion- 

ally 


62 

61 

27 

43 

20 

44 

89 

86 

46 

46 

44 

21 

20 

87 


Gen- 

eral- 

ly 


18 

13 

21 

18 

29 

18 

26 

81 

18 

18 

20 

20 

18 


Always 


23 

23 
88 
10 

24 
16 

12 

9 

7 

0 

2 

11 

6 


Total 


87 

86 

82 

79 

77 

76 

75 

'70 


66 

52 

6° 

47 
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The individual-work period is not only a time for collecting 
data but also a time for organizing and interpreting data 
(Methods 5 and 12.) 

Finally, the individual-work period is a time of occasional 
testing usually by means of objective tests, sometimes by 
means of essay tests. The results of these tests are important 
helps to the teacher in judging the progress of individual 
pupils and in planning remedial teaching. 

Several respondents emphasize that the teacher does not 
answer questions raised by individual pupils (method 1, 
Table 28) until the pupil's own resources of time and ability 
have been exhausted. Also the point is often stressed that 
pupils do not work on elective supplemental topics (method 
7, Table 28) until the m i n i m um requirements have been met. 
Only the more capable pupils ever get beyond the rigid 
requirements of the first level. The question has' already 
been raised whether a certain degree of option concerning 
work to be done might not be as wholesome for slow pupils 
as for their more capable fellows. 

A few schools supplement the data of Table\28 as follows. 
Conferences and excursions are scheduled occasionally during 
the individual-work period. Additional teacher activities 
include the raising of questions, marking finished work, 
conferring with small groups, arranging for supplementary^ 
reports, and keeping quiet, each as the occasion seems to 
demand. Time is frequently given for demonstrations, by 
individual pupils, of interesting results obtained. 

The proportion of time given to any of the various methods 
employed during the individual-work period differs with the 
subject matter. For example, the reading of references and 
the collection of data (method 5, Table 28) occupies a much 
greater percentage of the individual-work period in social 
studies than in mathematics, although probably the contribu- 
tion which mathematics has made to modem civilization 
would be more apparent to pupils if more than the usual 

amount of time were gi^n to the reading of .well-selected 'l 
references. 

Time required for the individual-work period , . — More than 
half the schools report that no approximately uniform 
proportion of the total time taken by a unit is allotted to the ^ 
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individual-work period even within a given subject. The 
median estimate of the remaining respondents is that 54 per 
cept of the total time given to a unit is allotted to the 
individual-work period. However, for pupils composing 
“honors” or “self-reliant” groups this proportion is often 
increased to as much as 90 per cent. 

> 10. THE PERIOD OF CLASS DISCUSSION 

The purpose. — Four-fifths of the respondents report two 
purposes for the period of class discussion — first, to give 
pupib a chance to interchange ideas and information 
gathered primarily during the individual-work period and, 
second, to give pupils an opportunity to correct wrong 
notions which they may have acquired. To three-fifths of 
the respondents an additional purpose of the period of class 
discussion is to test* the pupil’s ability to present previously 
collected and organized facts and principles in such a way as 
to arouse a desirable emotional attitude in his audiencetor 
to convince its intelligence of the soundness of a position 
taken. Other purposes occasionally reported are: (1) To 
furnish an opportunity for summarization, (2) to give practice 
in oral discussion, (3) to give practice in speaking before an 
audience, (4) to socialize experience, (5) to stimulate think- | 
ing, (6) to secure additional associations through audition, 
(7) to fix impressions through expression, (8) to show how 
applications of the unit may be made, (9) to develop the main 
concepts of the unit through the pooling of information and 
experiences, and (10) to bring out additional problems And 
thus lead up to the study of the next unit. 

Methods used. — Classroom procedure during the period of 
class discussion centers around floor talks and oral or written 
reports given by the pupils on some phaserof the unit or some 
related supplementary topic. (Table 29.) These talks and 
reports are interspersed with debates or general discussions. 
The teacher presents additional material of interest not 
thought of or- discovered by the class. Pupils making the 
best floor talks or reports are often rewarded in some schools 
by havjpg their talks or reports recorded on dink records 
to be reproduced in other class sections or at community 
gatherings. The pupils are not required dfefend* their, 
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& 

solutions of the problems involved in the unit, or to present 
organization outlines or briefs of the unit for criticism 
(methods 7 and 10, Table 29), as often as one might expect. 
A few teachers report that they complete this phase of the 
work on the unit during the individual-work period. Several 
respondents modify method 9 to show that summarizing the 
work of the class is often a cooperative function of both 
teacher and pupils, or of a committee of capable pupils. 

Other methods frequently reported are: (1) Pupils give 
demonstrations or present displays of work done in connection 
with the unit, (2) small groups or committees offer their 
interpretation o{ the unit, (3) lectures are given by outside 
speakers, (4) motion pictures or stereopticon slides related 
to the unit are shown, and (5) excursions may be taken to 
acquire necessary or desirable information bearing upon the 
unit. 

• 

Table 29. — Methods used during lU period of class discussion . 

Method Percentage frequency of use 


1. Pupils give floor talks on some topic or phase of the unit 81 

2. Oral reports are given on supplementary topics . 74 

3. Teacher attempts to present additional material of interest not 

thought o? or discovered by the class.. 73 

4. Pupils give written reports on some topic or phase of the unit. 70 

5. Written reports are given on supplementary topics 67 

6. Debates are sometimes held 66 

7. If the unit is a true problem, pupils are required to defend 

their respective solutions in oral discussions with other 
. pupils 62 

8. General discussions are held on particularly' good floor talks.. 80 

9. Teacher summarizes the work of the class 

10. If unit is not a true problem, organization outlines or briefs 

are read and criticized by the class... 37 


Time requited . — More than half of the respondents state 
that, of the total time allotted to the unit, no approximately 
uniform proportion is devoted to the period of class discussion 
even in thfe units of a given subject. - The median estimate 
for the remaining schools is that 31 per cent of the total time 
allotted to the unit is given to the period of class discussion. 
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11. TESTS AND THE TESTING PERIOD 

Purpose of tests . — Only 2 per cent of the respondents state 
that tests serve solely as bases for the awarding of marks. 
Eighty per cent state that tests are used only as a means of 
discovering whether pupils have mastered the unit assign- 
ment or its elements. Additional purposes occasionally 
mentioned are: (1) To furnish a basis for reteaching, or to 
determine where to concentrate review; (2) to motivate 
pupils, to stimulate them to organize their work, and to 
induce them to review; and (3) to enable the teacher to 
evaluate the success of her methods. 

When tests are given. — The brief testing period which 
follows the period of class discussion is devoted exclusively to 
final testing , for mastery. It by no means constitutes the 
entire testing program as the discussion so far has clearly 
shown. Before pupils, begin work on a unit, pretests are 
always given in 4 fier cent of the schools, are generally 
given in 17 per cent, and are occasionally given in 40 per 
cent. That is, with varying frequencies, pretests are given 
in 61 per cent of all schools reporting. In general, the data 
indicate that pupils rarely show on the pretest a degree of 
mastery which justifies excusing them from any considerable 
portion of the unit. However, pupils who are excused from 
work on all or on part of the unit usually work on elective 
supplementary projects. Sometimes, however, they assist 
with the instruction of other pupils, do froe reading, or work 
on other subjects which require their time- In most schools 
a series of tests is given throughout the individual-work 
period and the period of class discussion covering the several 
sub-divisions of the unit; and comprehensive final examina- 
tions often covering several units are given for the puqwses 
of review at the end of each semester. 

By whom tests and examinations are prepared . — In 90 per 
cent of the schools the teacher prepares all teste and exami- 
nations for his or her dassee, usually subject to the approval 
of the ^department head, the principal, or the supervisor. 
Several , teachers doing work in the same subjects and grades 
may cooperate in the preparation of teste. In a few schools 
the tests are pentrallyprepared by tBe department head, the 
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supervisor, or members of the department of measurement 
or research. 

Form in which tests are given . — Standardized tests are not 
often used to measure progress or mastery. Most schools 
make judicious use of subjective or essay-type tests and of oral 
tests. Objective tests are often used in printed or mimeo- 
graphed form. A unique feature of some objective tests 
submitted as safnples is an introductory sentence or paragraph 
to inform the pupil of the specific purpose of the test. 

What the tests measure . — Practically all respondents believe 
their objective tests to measure only informational and 
factual materials or skills. M^st teachers are relying upon 
supplementary techniques to enable them to judge the extent 
to which attitudes, habits, adaptations, and concepts are 
being acquired. Among these supplementary methods may 
be mentioned the following: (1) Close observation of pupils’ 
conduct and reactions, (2) oral examinations, and (3) prob- 
lems presented to the pupil requiring a statement of what 
should be done under a specific iBet of conditions. 

It. TUB UNIT ASSWNMK&T AND OTHER ASPECTS OR 
SCHOOL PROCEDURE 

Self-corrective practice material. — Self-corrective practice 
materials are extensively used by only a third of the schools* 
These materials are most frequently employed in English 
grammar, spelling, composition, and mathematics. 

Pupils’ progress records . — A fourth of the schools report 
the use of a double-entry record which shows the tests to be 
passed and the date of passing each test. However, for the 
most part these schools differ in no way from traditional 
schools in progress records used. 

The marking system . — Forty per cent of all schools report- 
ing are using a 5-letter marking system. Next in the order 
of frequency is the percentage system used in about a third 
of the schools. Other systems infrequently fnentioned in- 
clude (1) 3-, 4-, 6-, or 7-letter systems, (2) letters with plus 
and minus signs, and (3) Roman or Arabic numerals. 

Reports to parents . — Reports are raually sent home each 6 
weeks although the intervals at which report cards are issued 
range from 4 to 12 weeks. The following items are arranged 
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in the order of the frequencies with which they appear on the 
report cards used in those schools: (1) A mark indicating 
the quality of the pupil’s performance in each subject; (2) 
attendance; (3) deportment, character traits, or attitudes; 
(4) industry or effort; (5) amount of work done in each 
subject; (6) health record; (7) comments on any unusually 
good or pool; features of the pupil’s work ; (8) extracurriculum 
‘work; and (9) a statement of the pupil’s progress, with sug- 
gestions to parents. 

Retardation and acceleration . — Reports obtained from these 
schools giving a distribution of the number of credits earned 
by all pupils enrolled indicate that during the year 1929—30 
mSre than four-fifths of the pupils in these schools accom- 
plished the equivalent of a normal year’s work. Five per 
cent earned one and one-half year’s credits and one-half of 
one per cent did the equivalent of two years’ work. On the 
other hand, 6 per cent did hut one-half year’s work and about 
5 per cent received no credits at all. These data suggest that 
the unit assignment tends to normalize the progress of all 
pupils by substituting enrichment for acceleration and 
modified assignments for retardation and failure. 

Promotion . — In most of these schools no industrious, con- 
scientious pupil in regular attendance fails of promotion, 
since assignments are usually differentiated to temper the 
task to the pupil’s capacity. Many factors, such as social 
maturity, physical maturity, age, intelligence, and atti- 
tudes — as well as mastery of subject matter — are considered 
in determining whether a pupil shall pass or fail. All pupils 
are promoted except those who, in the teacher’s opinion, 
based upon data from tests a«d careful observation, will 
profit more by remaining in the present grade. Trial pro- 
motions are often used in doubtful c^ses. In these schools 
the outward symbol of promotion is still the “passing” 
mark. , 

The school day . — The typical school day is 360 minutes in 
length, the typical number of periods is 8, and the typical 
length of each period is 45 minutes. 

Classroom and office equipment. — Probably the most serious 
deficiency in classroom equipment is the absence of adequate 
filing dejices for such materials as guide sheets, cards for 
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electives, tests, and pupils’ completed work. About a third 
of the classrooms used for work on the unit-assignment plan 
are equipped with adequate filing devices and about a half 
with movable tables and chairs and an ample library of 
reference books. To make the guide sheet less bulky and 
formidable some schools use a card file carrying 3 by 5 or 
4 by 6 inch cards on which the electives are outlined. The 
guide aheet still lists the electives -and is the master sheet. 
However, the cards, which, may be used over and over again 
as any library index cards may be used, carry the details 
essential to proper direction of the pupils on the electives. 

Adequate equipment for duplicating guide sheets seems an 
essential to best results with the unit assignment. 

Home study . — The amount of home study expected of 
pupils in any of these schools differs for pupils of different 
capacities and for pupils enrolled in different subjects and 
curricidums, or in different grades. Only 10 per cent of the 
respondents expect no home study at all. In the remaining 
schools the typical expectation is 30 minutes per day in 
grade 7, 40 minutes in grade 8, 45 minutes in grade 9, 50' 
minutes in grade 10, and 60 minutes in grades 11 and 12. 
The reasons usually assigned for expecting more home study 
from the upper grades are: (1) Pupils in the upper grades 
have acquired more power for independent study; (2) they 
are physically more capable of the extra work; (3) their 
4 assignments are usually heavier; and (4) they participate 
more extensively in the extracurriculum program and hence 
have less time for study during the regular school day. 

Home study is regarded most essential in the college pre- 
paratory curriculum. The work of alow pupils is frequently 
planned on the assumption that they will do little or no home 
study because of Unfavorable conditions in the home. 

“Supervised” and “ self-reliant ” pupils . — Pupils are classi- 
fied as “supervised” and “self-reliant” in less than a tenth 
of the schools *Seing studied intensively. Where the practice 
prevails, about 7 per cent of the total enrollment are classed 
as “self-reliant” or “honors” pupils and are permitted tif 
ignore to a considerable extent the fixed Schedule of the daily * 
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Motivation under the unit assignment. -Four-fifths of the 
respondents believe that more pupils are motivated by true 
interest (doing the work for its own sake because the pupil 
sees it as a self-adopted goal), under the unit-assignment plan 
than are so motivated under the traditional plan. The . 
opinion is generally expressed, however, that interest d ex- 
pends much more upon the teacher than upon the plan ; that 
real interest is certain to be developed during the introduc- 
tory period by a trained, dynamic, and intelligent teacher; 
but that in the hands of some teachers the unit-assignment 
plan may become v cLry and formal, defeating the social aims 
of education. . 

Questionnaires submitted by respondents to their pupils 
have shown invariably that pupils favor instruction on the 
unit-assignment plan. Phases of this satisfaction,. however, 
are related ogly indirectly to interest. For instance, the 
unit assignment gives the pupil a clear notion of the work 
to be done and places upon him a definite responsibility. 
This appeals to most pupils, even to the lagging and indif- 
ferent, who for the most part are really willing to work if they 
can only discover what the teacher wants done. * 

The pupil's desire to compete, both with his own previous 
record and with the records of other pupils,, is said to be 
greatly intensified. under the unit-assignment plan, especially 
where progress charts are used. Many respondents insist 
that creative work has increased noticeably from year to 
year under the unit-assignment plan, .and that the wise use 
of elective and supplementary projects is perihiUing many 
pupils to explore a wide variety of fields of special interest to 
them. Samples of Unit assignments reproduced in Chap- 
ter VI, Part II, show hoW“ a varwty'of types of work may be- 
offered by means of elective and supplementary p'rojects. . 

Pupils who refuse to work under the plan . — About a fifth of • 
the schools report that a feW pupils refuse to work under the’' 

* plan. However, the respondents believe such pupils would 
^ not work Under any plan. - One respondent says, “I suppose 

* a teacher of 180 pupil! always Would have at least 10 of this 
kind. They are compelled to work by parental aid, instilled 
fear of consequences, and similar devices known and dis- 
liked by all of us." Other respondents report the usual 

I * * 
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efforts to motivate the pupil. That is, he may be interviewed 
by the classroom teacher, who may also recommend personal 
interviews frith the principal, the home-room teacher, a 
counselor, or an adviser. The pupil is urged, encouraged, or 
given instruction in how to study as the case seems to demand. 
If personal interviews do not produce desired results, the 
pupil may be made the object of a more thorough case-study 
including a physical examination. If he is found * to be 
merely indolent, pressure is applied wherever and in what- 
ever way promises to be most effective. The cooperation of 
the home is secured if possible. The pupil's school day may 
be lengthened by required attendance at detention periods, 
or he may be required to attend ‘SatAdaymonnng classes. 
He may be required to attend a special balJ^hour period at 
the opening of each school day during which period he is 
coached in organizing his tasks for the day. He may be 
transferred to a lower ability group, assigned to special 
teachers either during or after the school day for special 
help, or removed from membership in the clubs and in other 
ejtracurriculum activities in order to be free to attend a 
special coaching or restoration period. Special efforts may 
be made to select more interesting tasks for him. Some- 
times his 'program is changed to give him different subjects 
or different teachers. He may be placed on a d^nite daily 
assignment plan with definite work outlinecT^ind special 
supervision to see that it is done. Sucfi efforts proyjng 
unavailing he m^y be given a failing mark. Pupils requiring 
such persistent^, attention are far fewer in classes on the unit- 
assignment plan4han in classes on the traditional plan. 

U. FURTHER ASPECTS OF THE UNIT ASSIGNMENT 

A review oj terminology . The study reported in Part II 
has shown thitt in the practices of selected secondary schools’ 
an important provision for individual differences is variously 
known by-one or more of the following terms: (1) Differen- 
tiated assignments, (2) long-unit assignments, (3) individ- 
ualized instruction, .(4) the contract plan, (5) the laboratory 
plan, (6) the problem method, (7) the project method, (8) 
the Morrison plan or some modification, (0) the Dalton plan 
or some modification, and (10) the Winnetka technique or 
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some modification. The study has further shown the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of each of these plans, methods, 
or procedures, in actual practice to be the presentation to 
the pupils of the subject matter of the course by means of 
carefully organized unit assignments. 

The inapplicability of the “Morrison plan,” the “Dalton 
plan,” and the “Winnetka technique” to the practices of 
the schools discussed in this portion of the report has been 
demonstrated in Chapters II, III, and IV of Part II. The 
ensuing comments may serve to establish reasons why the 
terms “unit” and “unit assignment” should be preferred to 
the other terms in current use. 

1. The term “long-unit assignment” is undesirable since 
- many unit assignments are and should be brief. 

2. “Differentiated assignment” probably may be taken for 
granted since every good unit assignment should provide 
differentiated work adapted to the abilities, needs, and inter- 
ests of the pupils for whom it is intended. If this assumption 
can not be granted then the term “differentiated unit assign- 
ment” is suggested. 

3. The term “contract” signifying as it does “a formal 
agreement between two or more parties; or a piece of work to 
be done according to such an agreement,” seems decidedly 
out of place in any classroom situation. /On the one hand, if 
the school belongs in the “freedom grqrfp” where the work is 
done for its own sake, a formal agreement between the teacher 
as party of the first part and the pupil as the party of the 
second part presumably with school marks the chief consid- 
eration for which the party of the second part barters his time 
and energy is absurd. On the other hand, in the school where 
the pupil's work is determined by courses of study and the 
teacher’s judgment, with reasonable but certainly not unlim- 
ited allowance for choice of electives by the pupil, the term 
“contract” is inappropriate since it implies not only the 
privilege of agreeing to do certain work but also the privilege 
of deciding not to do it. This latter privilege does not actu- 
ally exist since much of the work must be required. Hence, 
under such circumstances calling the teacher’s assignments 
“contracts” is only a game of “make-believe” not likely to 
be popular with pupils of high-4chool age. 
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4. The ternri^ problem method" lacks comprehensiveness. 

It can not apply to all types of work. It is true that unit / 
assignmente in subjects primarily of the science type may be/ 
problems or may consist of problems. But unit assignment/ 

in which the emphasis is placed upon appreciations or skills, 
for example, can not be stated as problems. 

5. In another way “project method" also lacks compre- 
hensiveness. Unit assignments in such fields as agriculture, 
home economics, and the industrial arts may often be de- 
scribed as projects. But not all assignments even in these 
fields are projects. Moreover, the term "project" in the 
minds of informed people will continue to suggest a learning 
product which is not the pupil’s immediate goal but incidental 
to the goal to be attained. 

6. The term “individualized instruction" emphasizes un- 
duly one phase of teaching procedure which accompanies the 
use of the unit assignment. Previous chapters have shown 
that instruction by means of the unit assignment is more than 
individualized. In schools where outstanding success is 
being achieved with the unit assignment much use is made of 
class and group conferences and discussions as well as of the 
audience situation which obtains when reports are given or 
demonstrations are made. 

7. Finally, the term "laboratoiy plan" also concentrates 
attention too exclusively upon the individualized or directed- 
study phase of classroom work with the unit assignment. 
Like the term "individualized instruction" it is limited in its 
connotation to what is frequently known as the individual- 
work period. 

In the writer’s opinion the terms “unit" and “unit assign- 
ment" are comprehensive and likely to suggest the essen- 
tially new developments under consideration better than 
other terms in current use. 1 

The value oj the unit assignment . — No provision now being 
made in the secondary schools for the individual differences 
of pupils offers greater promise than the uni t assignment. If 
the unit assignment did no more than place the emphasis on 
the activity of the pupil in the classroom instead of the activ- 

1 For further dtecoMlon see mc. 1, Ch.VI, Pert II, and Blllett, Boy O. Plww CbarecUrlr*! 
by tb« Unit AvtfniMot. School Borinr, 40 : asms, November, 1931- 
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ity of the teacher it would justify its existence. Pupils clearly 
prefer the unit assignment to the traditional classroom work 
which is important if the pupil’s emotional set toward ,his 
tasks be regarded as significant. The unit assignment is the 
basis of remedial work and of work with Blow pupils. It 
affords interesting challenges to bright pupils. It is the key 
to -differentiated content and teaching procedure whether 
classes are homogeneous or heterogeneous. 

A junAamental unsolved 'problem . — Therefore, the unit as- 
signment, as an instrument for presenting the curriculum to 
the pupil, holds a unique and important position in any plan 
to provide foi; individual differences. However, at present, 
unit assignments must be built from traditional subject 
matter. The possibilities of the unit assignment will not 
be fully realized until a fundamental problem has been solved, 
namely, the validation and grade placement of the subject 
matter of which the units should be composed. The best- 
manned research departments of our largest cities are only 
beginning to attack the problem in any adequate way. In 
solving this problem the following related questions must 
be answered better than they have so far been answered 
anywhere: 

1. What do the subject-matter specialists regard as the 
real contributions which study of their subject matter may 
make to the growth of the individual? How may these 
contributions be classified under the headings of oonoepts, 
attitudes, appreciations, knowledges, or skills. 

2. How are these concepts, attitudes, appreciations, 
knowledges, or skills ranked by capable adults who are not 
subject-matter specialists, from the standpoint of their im- 
portance; their range of use; the difficulty of acquiring them; 
the desirability of acquiring them in certain subjeot-matter 
fields rather than others or even entirely outside the school? 

3. To what extent may principles of differentiation and 
adaptation of subject matter be obtained from the analysis 
and interpretation of psychological studies reported in edu- 
cational literature, of studies of children’s present needs and 
immediate interests to be made through interviews with the 
children themselves and through observation of their present 
normal activities, and of studies of probable adult needs? 
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4. Do these studies suggest a certain organization and 
sequence of subject matter which will be most consistent 
with the pupil’s normal processes of growth? 

5. What minim um essentials should be required of all 
pupils and to what extent is it necessary to retard the prog- 
ress of the slower pupils in order that thorough mastery may 
be assured? 

6. What should be the content and method of honors 
courses in each grade for the very capable or gifted, of courses 
for the superior but not gifted, and of courses for the normal 
pupil? 

7. How can tests be developed, the passing of which will 
constitute entirely adequate grounds for exc using pupils 
from certain phases of a course or even from certain courses? 

8. How can the work of all subject-matter fields be corre- 
lated and integrated? 

9. How can the products of learning be adequately and 
economically measured? 

H. SUMMARY 

The unit assignment is being used widely in every State. 
It is used more extensively in large schools than in small, and 
decidedly more in the reorganized than in the unreorganized 
schools. % 

In schools selected for intensive study the widest diversity 
of nomenclature exists, regardless of size of school, type of 
organization, or geographical location. 

The offerings of schools using any of the plans characterized 
by the unit assignment are expressed in terms of the usual 
subject-matter fields subdivided into the usual required and 
elective courses. The usual number of units defined in the 
usual way is required for graduation, Respondents from 
schools using the problem method define problem in precisely 
the same way that respondents from schools mring the project 
method define project. 

A systematic intercomparison of the responses made by 
seven groups of schools to 641 items coyering in deiail 37 
criteria, shows that in practice differentiated assignments, 
long-unit assignments, individualized instruction, contract 
plan, laboratory plan, problem method, and project method 
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are essentially one and the -same thing. Because of their 
essential identity the seven groups of schools were combined 
and their practices reported in detail. 

In schools using the unit assignment a given course is 
broken up into major allotments or assignments. Fourteen 
different terms are used by different schools as names for* 
these major allotments. Of these 14, “unit” is the most 
frequently used and “assignment” next most frequently 
' used. The term “unit assignment” was selected as most 
appropriate. 

The median number of years during which the unit assign- 
ment has been in use increases regularly from the smallest to 
the largest enrollment groups. 

) From about a fourth to about four-fifths of the offerings in 

the several subject-matter fields are presented by means of 
the unit assignment. Social studies rank first and physical 
education last. 

The unit assignment is generally broken up into smaller 
problems or elements. Tentative time allotments are usu- 
ally set for the completion of each element and each assign- 
ment. The time allotment varies, however, from unit to 
unit, and from element to element. The unit assignment is 
differentiated, usually, for different ability levels. 

Many difficulties are encountered in planning, revising, 
and correlating unit assignments. The chief difficulty is lack 
of time of teachers due to heavy teaching, administrative, 
or extracurriculum duties. 

The following teaching steps are used in work offered on 
the unit-assignment plan, in the sequence indicated: (1) 
Introduction, (2) individual-work (or laboratory) period, (3) 
period of class discussion, and (4) testing period. To these 
steps many schools add reteaching and retesting, 




CHAPTER VI : SPECIMEN UNITS AND UNIT 
^ ASSIGNMENTS 

1. PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS 

Purpose oj the chapter— The materials of this chapter are 
intended to illustrate best practice in the secondary schools in 
the building of units and unit assignments. For obvious 
reasons no attempt has been made to present a series of vali- 
dated teaching or learning units in each of the various sub- 
jects now offered in the secondary schools. In the first place 
no such series exists, and if it did exist a separate volume would 
be required to set forth the units and the corresponding unit 
assignments for each subject. The available space seems 
most profitably occupied by a few outstanding examples of 
efforts put forth by teachers in service to develop better 
teaching and learning units and corresponding unit assign- 
ments. Probably the alert and intelligent teacher will 
receive suggestions Ifor creative work in his field even though 
the materials offered for the most part are drawn from 
subject-matter fields other than his own. The chap te^ can 
have little value as a source of ready-made units and unit 
assignments. It may prove valuable as a source of ideas 
and techniques. 

Relation oj the unit to the unit assignment . — In scanning the 
contents of this chapter the reader should maintain a clear- 
cut distinction betweeq the unit and the unit assignment. 
The unit is best regarded as a concept, attitude, appreciation, 
knowledge, or skill to be acquired by the pupil, which, if 
acquired, presumably will modify his thinking or his other 
behavior in a desirable way. So long as units are derived 
empirically they will continue to be relative rather than 
fixed entities, varying both in importance and magnitude 
when determined by different teachers. 

Moreover, different sequences will be preferred by different 
teachers. Obviously, the sequence of the series of units 
which compose a given course is of primary importance. 
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As intimated at the close of Chapter V, Part II, the deter- 
mination of valid units and their proper sequence for each 
course to be offered in the secondary school, is one of the 
outstanding challenges to educational research. 

The unit assignment , on the other hand, consists of the 
suggested or required activities and experiences planned by 
the teacher to enable the pupil to master the unit; that is, 
to enable the pupil to acquire the desired concept, attitude, 
appreciation, knowledge, or skill. The unit assignment 
should be differentiated to take into account such factors as 
the abilities, interests, needs, previous experiences, and 
immediate environment of the pupils for whom it is planned. 
The contents of the unit assignment (in mimeographed or 
printed form known as a guide sheet) vary greatly from one 
subject to another, consisting of an organized arrangement 
of such items as the following: Questions; problems; reading 
references; experiments to be performed; vocabulary lists 
to be mastered; terms to be defined; topics for discussions, 1 
floor talks, dramatizations, or demonstrations; and a wide 
variety of related elective problems and projects. (See 
sec. 6, Ch. V, Pt. II.) In English, social studies, and science 
the unit assignment may be regarded as in the elementary 
stages of its possible evolution if it consists only of a reference 
to certain pages in the text and a few questions as aids to 
study. However, in subjects like typing, shorthand, foreign 
language, and mathematics such an assignment seems to 
represent an advanced stage in the possible evolution of 
assignments. This paradox follows from the fact that in the 
group of subjects of which English, social studies, and science 
are typical, the teacher tends to rely lees upon a single text 
(probably because no one text seems to contain all the desired 
units or objectives) and ^ftdiee to recognize several alterna- 
tive procedures by means of which the unit may be mastered. 
On the other hand, in subjects like typing, shorthand, foreign 
language, and mathematics, the Yeacher tends to rely upon a 
single text. The accepted units and their sequence are 
rather rigidly determined for the teacher. Moreover, the 
texts to a large extent are, themselves guide sheets suggesting 
the activities and experiences by means of which the unit 
may be mastered. Consequently in such subjects the unit 
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assignment prepared by the teacher is supplementary to the 
unit assignment already contained in the text, and tends to 
be brief. To make it long is merely to duplicate textual 
material. 

The unit assignments of section 2 of this chapter are chiefly 
characterized by their brevity. The assignments reproduced 
in section 3 are longer than those in section 2, are differen- 
tiated , and are organized around empirical point systems which 
furnish a basis for the awarding of marks. In section 4 each 
unit assignment is accompanied by a clear-cut statement of 
the unit. Consequently the reader has a much better basis 
for judging the probable value of the accompanying unit 
assignment than he has in the case of any unit assignment 
presented in the earlier sections. In other words, the value 
of the proposed pupil activities may' be better judged when 
the goalpr objective toward which these activities are direct- 
ed is clearly stated. 

1. BRIEF UNIT A8SJ0NMENTS USUALLY CLOSELY PARALLELINO 

A TEXT 

Brief but adequate guide sheets. — The following four unit 
assignments submitted from the South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls illustrate how brief a guide sheet may be in 
certain subject-matter fields and yet be adequate because the 
text carries a series of units satisfactory to the teacher and 
supplies for the most part adequate stimuli to pupil activity. 
In such subjects the guide sheets are valuable because they 
supply occasional needed supplementary stimuli and make 
possible such changes in the sequence of units as the teacher 
may desire. Thpse alignments may be significant for teach- 
ers who have f&jfed to/feee where the unit assignment could be 
of use in their Objects. Generally such teachers have thought 
of assignments in terms of the more elaborate unit assign- 
ments which appear to have found a place in many phases 
of English, social studies, and science. 

Sinography (Grade- 1 IB). — Time, one week. Text: Phonographic 
Amanuensis. Lessons 47 and 48 — halved strokes with circles and 
loops. pActioe letters 86 and 36. Letter 87 is optional. Study, 
page 0 — list of commonest words. 

Typewriting (Grade 11 A). — Time, one week. Text: Fuller, The 
Typist. Practice drills as assigned by your teacher for rhythm and con- 
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centration. Continue to write a line of your errors on the practice 
paper. Lesson 11, page 35. Read very carefully Part I of this lesson. 
Where are the t and @ signs. How else may the t sign be made? 
Type three perfect lines of drills 190 and 191, and three perfect copies 
of paragraphs 192 and 193. Use 11-inch paper. Concentrate. Aim 
for perfection the first time. Do not hurry. Do not waste time. 
Keep the machine going. 

Latin ( Grade 10 A). — Time, two weeks. Text: Sanford and Scott, 
A Junior Latin Reader. First week — translate Csesar, chapters 27-29. 
Lesson XVI. Prepare 87 for oral translation. In 88, write 3-6. A 
written test, May 22. Second week — translate Cffisar, chapters 30-32. 
Lesson XVIII. Prepare 98 for oral translation. In 99, write 1-3. 

Algebra I. — Time, one week. Texts: Durell and Arnold, First 
Book in Algebra; ; Schorling-Clark, Modem Algebra; Schorling-Clark- 
Lindell, Instructional Tests in Algebra. Fractions (all work in Durell 
and Arnold) . 

1. Study, page 160. Note that fractions in algebra in general 

have the same properties as fractions in arithmetic. Trans- 
formations of fractions. 

2. Reduction of fractions to lowest terms. In exercises 86 and 87, 

pages 161, 162, work the odd-numbered problems. 

3. Reduction of an improper fraction to a mixed number. Study 

page 163 and work examples 2, I, 5, 7, 10, 12, 14, 16, 20, and 
22 in exercise 88. 

4 . Reduction of a mixed expression to a fraction. Study, page 164 

and work examples 6, 9, 11, 14, 19, and 20 in exercise 89. 

6. Do you remember how to do addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division of whole numbers? -Test yourself by 
working example 14, page 44; example 37, page 48; example 
30, page 82 ; example 33,. page 82; example 20, page 87. Work 
examples 28 and 33, page 19. 

6. Maximum Assignment: Study pages 176 and 177, Part II. 
Work examples 1-3, page 178; examples 1—3, page 180; 
examples 16-18, page 180. 

Industrial arts highly individualized . — The v highly indi- 
vidualized nature of school work in such fielda as industrial 
arts, household arts, the fine arts, and mechanical drawing 
favors the development of brief and definite unit assignments. 
Much direction of pupil effort in these fields is given orally, 
though the following specimen assignment in automobile 
mechanics makes use of texts for guiding part of the pupil's 
activity. The assignment consists merely of a unit stated 
as “ General engine work” which is subdivided into a series 
of component jobs or operations. Textbooks or reference 
books are listed' and the pupil is referred to these by means 
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of cod%. letters at the right of each job or operation. The 
unit assignment on “Telegraphy,” however, makes no use 
of text books and consists of three phases: (1) A problem; 
(2) directions for solving the problem, not so detailed as 
to eliminate thinking on the part of the pupil; and (3) thought 
questions. Illustrations, which can not be reproduced here, 
are used freely in the guide-sheets. 

Automobile mechanics } Unit: “General engine work.” 
Time, variable. Texts: Kuns, Ray F., pages 102-261; 
Wright, J. C., pages 117-180, 269-324, 340-344; Dykes, 
pages 30-174, 727-837; I. C. S. on “Engine work.” 

Jobs or operations 

1. Grinding and adjusting valves. W. K. 

2. Reseating and refacing valves. W. 

3. Installing oversize valves. W. 

4. Replacing valve-lifter guides. W. 

6. Adjusting main bearingB. W. K. 

6. Adjusting connecting-rod bearingB. W. 

7. Fitting new connecting-rod bearings. • W. 

8. Fitting new main bearings. W. K. 

9. Fitting new piston rings. W. K. 

10. Repairing out-of-round cylinders. W. 

1 1. Fitting new wrist pins and bushings. W. K. • 

12. Replacing cam-shaft hushing. W. 

13. Removing cam-shaft end play. W. 

14. Setaping carbon. W. K. 

15. Burning carbon. W. 

16. Cutting and fitting gaskets. W. 

17. Replacing head gaskets. W. 

18. Replacing manifold gaskets. W. 

19. Scraping main engine bearing. K. 

20. Polishing a crank shaft. K. 

21. Fitting main engine or crank-shaft bearing on a Ford engine. K. 

22. Removing engine from Ford car. K. 

23. Adjusting connecting-rod bearing on Ford engine. K. 

24. Timing engine. £. 

25. Silent chain care. K. 

26. Removing a cylinder head. K. 

27. Replacing a cylinder head. K. 

28. Shellacing a cylinder head to prevent compression leaks. 

29. Fitting new pistons. K. 

. i Thli unit U out o i many submitted from the Bayonne Vocational School, Bayonne, N. J. 
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Telegraphy * ( Assignment No. S ). Problem. — “To connect 
up a 2-station fuij#metallic liao,” 


Directions: 

1. Draw a neat diagram of the„circuit showing all parts. Use only 

one battery. Have diagram approved by the instructor. 

2. Make a list of material for one station and have it approved by 

the instructor. 

3. On this job two pupils will work together in connecting up their 

Bt^tfons. Locate the instruments at the extreme ends of 
the shop. Each pupil must set up his own station. 

4. Test out the circuited establish communication with your 

partner/ When satisfied with your job h^ye it inspected. 
Questions: 

1. What effect does it have on your hook-TJ{> when your partner 

leaves his key open? 

2. Is the telegraph circuit open or closed when not in use? 

3. What kind of batteries are used for telegraph work? 

4. Why not use dry cells? 

5. What other job which you have completed used the same 

connection? 


History . — Brief unit assignments in English, social studies, 
and science are not the rule. The following assignment in 
history consists of a reference to a number of pages of textual 
material and a few questions to guide the pupil’s study. It 
is a good example of the unit assignment in social studies 
as prepared by a teacher just beginning to experiment with 
a teaching plan characterized by the unit assignment. 

Assignment 50, pages 402-409. What were the various plans for 
reconstruction? Give the provisions of the reconstruction act of 1857. 
Discuss the problems associated with President Johnson. Do you 
think Lincoln would have been able to avoid the evils of reconstruction? 
Why? 

S. DIFFERENTIA TED UNIT ASSIGNMENTS AND EMPIRICAL 
POINT 8Y8TEMS 

Common characteristics .— The four units reproduced in 
thia section have several common characteristics. Each 
provides a considerable amount of optional related work; 
each recognizes various leveils of accomplishment both 
qualitative and quantitative; and each employs an empirical 


* Ons of m^ny unit Mrignmints submitted tom tbs TooatkxuU dspsrtmsnt of tbs Com- 
munity High School, 0 nalte City, HI 
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point system as a basis for gauging accomplishment and 
awarding marks. 

Geometry . — The following unit in geometry was submitted 
from the East St. Louis Senior High School, East St. Louis, 
111. The unit consists of (1) work required of everyone and 
(2) optional projects called “practical pupil opportunities.” 
The work required of everyone is based exclusively on the 
textbook. A point system controls the awarding of marks 
as follows: For a passing mark, 85 points are required; for 
a mark of “C, " 95 points; for a mark of “B,” 110 points; 
for a mark of “A,” 130 points. The maximum number of 
points which may be awarded for each item is indicated at 
the right of the item. 

I. Required of everybody: p 0 i Dt4 

A. Construct carefully and accurately 3 different cases of 

each of the constructions for propositions 22-28, in- 
clusive^ 

B. Study page 164 carefully. Write out the proofs for prop- 

ositions 30 an<l 31 

C. Draw diagrams and answer each of the .6 questions on 

page 167. Give an exact description of the locus; what 
it is, where it is, and a bridf reason why your answer is 
true t .: 

D. Following instructions given by the teacher perform ex- 

ercises 1-9, pages 167-169 

E. Study intersection of loci. Draw figures for any 10 of 

the exercises on p^ges 169-170 and tell what the locus is 
in each case. Discuss the limitations of the problem. _ 

s Total maximum points for required work 66 

The following optional work will be evaluated by pupil 
committees. Excellent presentations will be given the maxi- 
mum allowance. Pupils will recognize an opportunity to 
do original and worth while tasks in line with their own 
interests. Points will be awarded according to quantity and 
quality. 


20 

5 
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. Practical pupil opportunities: Point* 

A. History . — Prepare an interesting historical account of 

fundamental constructions and important propositions 
which you have studied to date. See footnotes in texts 
and histories of ^mathematics in t^p school and publio 
libraries as sources of information. Present your re- 
port in essay form or orally to the class 30 

B. Biography . — Prepare interesting accounts of the lives of 

several men whose discoveries you have studied so far 
in geometry'. Present either a written or oral report 30 

C. Art and design . — Construct two full-page sets of drawings 

of beautiful church windows to be found in or near the 
city. Leave all construction work on 1 set of draw- 
• ings. Paint or color the other set to look as much like 

the window as possible 30 

D. Art and design.— Construct two full-page sets of drawings 

of geometric designs in wall paper, linoleums, or tilings. 
Leave all construction work on one set. Paint or color 
the other set to look as much like the original article as 


possible 30 

E. Arches . — Prepare a set of drawings of types of arches found 
nearby. Leave all construction lines on drawings, 
though more lightly drawn than the main features 30 


F. Architecture . — Prepare a set of drawings of any of the 
following architectural features. Leave construction 
lines as directed in "E,” above: Doors, windows, door- 
ways, bridges, towers, belfries, domes, fenoee, masonry, 


fireplaces, or formal gardens 30 

Q. Music . — Write an illustrated essay on some such topio as 
the following: “The mathematical basis of music”; 

“ What mathematics means to the musician”; “ Music’s 
debt to mathematics” 30 


H. Essay based on readings . — Read the ohapter on mathe- 
matics in Black’s Paths to Success. You will find the 
book in the school library. Write an essay in which 
you include your answers to the questions given at the 


end of the chapter 26 

I. Trade-marks . — Prepare a set of geometric trade-marks, 

stating in each case the company or product represented. 
Show all construction lines lightly. A duplicate set in 
colors may be prepared/../ 30 

J. Advertising . — Prepare a set of advertisements for any 

article or product you wish. Select themes which 
logically involve as many principles of geometric con- 
struction as possible 30 

K. Commercial designing . — Prepare a set of original linoleum 

or wall-paper designs for entry in a contest 30 
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II. Practical pupil opportunities — Gewtinued. • potota 

L. Cover designing. — Prepare a set of book oovers for your 

geometry book and your notebook 20 

M. Illustrated chart. — Prepare a neat and original chart show- 

ing the uses of geometry and mathematics. Ask your 
teacher for suggestions 30 

N. Construction . — Points will be awarded for the construction 

involved in solving the originals which are listed in the book. 
Approximately two points will be allotted for each con- 
struction of average difficulty. 

O. Mechanical drawing . — Make a chart showing the relationship 

of geometry to mechanical drawing. 

P. Mechanical drawing . — Write an illustrated essay showing the 

relationship of geometry to mechanical drawing. 

Q. , Mechanics. — By ohart or illustrated essay show the relationship 

of geometry to mechanics. 

R. Other projects . — If you have other ideas or interests, suggest 

some other project to the teacher. If it is in keeping with the 
purpose of this unit the teacher will approve it and assign 
a maximum number of points to be allowed for it. 

English — The Sketch Book. — The following unit assignment 
was submitted from the Aspinwall High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. - Fifteen points are required for a passing mark ; 20 points 
for a markW S’ and 25 points for a mark of A. 


I. Required of all: Nmnbwo* 

A. Reading of the following sketches: points 

1. Rip Van Winkle. 1 

2. Legend of Sleepy Hollow 1 

3. The 8pectre Bridegroom.: 1 

4. The Author’s Account of Himself 1 

6. The Voyage : 1 

6. Rural life in England 1 

7. The Country Church. 1 

8. The Stage Coach. l 

9. Christmas Day.. 1 

10. Westminster Abbey 1 

11. Stratford-on-Avon 1 

12. Biography 1 

Subtotal 1 12 

B. Earning passing mark on dally quisses 1 

C. Earning passing mark on test. 1 

D. listing the best descriptive, narrative, And'characterisa- 

tion passages.. 171 ^ 1 

• 4 

‘Total 18 
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II. Additional credits for a higher mark may be earned through the 
following special assignments: 

A. Make an outline biography of the author. 2 

B. WHte^to essay on the character and personality of Wash- 

ington Irving 2 

C. Write an essay on the charmf of travel in America 2 

D. Write an essay on Christmas spirit in Pittsburgh 2 

E. Write an essay on travelling by motor coach of airplane. 2 

F. Write an essay comparing rural life in En g l a n d and 

America 2 

G Give an oral report on one of the parallel readings listed 

below 2 

H. Write a theme on English dress and customs in Irving’s time. 2 

I. Write a theme on American dress and customs in Knick- 

erbocker’s time 2 

J. Make a colored drawing of Rip, of the schoolmaster, or of 

the bridegroom 1 

K. Write a character sketch of Dame Van Winkle, Brom, 

Katrina, or Squire Braoebridge 2 

L. Dramatise Rip Van Winkle 0 


M. Any other project or problem approved by the teacher. 

Points to be determined. 

III. Parallel readings. (Select one.) 

A. Addison, Spectator, Paper No. 1. 

B. Franklin, Autobiography, Voyage to Engl a n d. 

C. Dickens, American Notes, chapters 1 and 2. 

D. Stevenson, Amateur Emigrant, Voyage to America. 

E. Stevenson, The Wrecker, chapter 12. 

F. Dickens, Martin Chusslewit, chapter 15 or chapter 36. 

G. Conrad, Typhoon. 

H. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

I. Addison, Sir Roger de Coverley at Church. 

J. Dickens, Christmas Carol. 

K. Dickens, Piokwiek Papers, chapters 28 and 20. 

L. Hughes, Tom Brown’s School Days, chapter 4. 

English— The Lady qf the Lake .—' The following differ- 
entiated unit assignment baa been developed endow ed in 
the Alice L. Phillips Junior High School, Welleele^fiills, 
Mass. The D assignment is prescribed for all. Portions of 
the C assig nment are prescribed but a certain amount of 
optional work is introduced (II C). All additional wort: foi 
marks of B or A may be selected from the extensive list of 
“ suggestions for additional credit/’ Inspection of this 
assignment and of two others in use in the same school shows 
that under suggestions for additional credit may be found 
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varied opportunities for creative work in: Writing original 
plays, eesayB, dialogues, stories, or poems; making original 
drawings in oil, water colors, ink, or crayon; modelling; 
editing; preparing booklets illustrating the story; dramatizing; 
.preparing anthologies; making oral reports ; or completin^any 
original project suggested by the pupil and approved by the 
teacher. As a result of this wide variety of choice, under a 
good teacher a live class should assemble a wealth of material 
which should contribute to their understanding and enjoy- 
ment of the unit. 

I. D assignment: 

A. Write in outline form a summary of the important event* in 

each canto. 

B. Identify the characters by writing a descriptive sentence 

about each. 

C. Paraphrase the passages indicated in this outline. 

D. Identify places of interest listed in this outline 

II. C a ssignm ent. In addition to the D assignment: 

A. Write a short account of Soott’s life, giving a few especially 

interesting facts. 

B. Memoriae and repeat before the class 20 lines from the poem. 

C. Choose two credit points from the suggestions for additional 

credit listed below. '■ 

D. Give meanings of a list of words which will be supplied you. 

III. B assignment. In addition to the D and the C assignments earn 
three credit points selected from the suggestions for additional 
credit. • 

IV. A as signm e n t. In addition to the D, C, and B assignments earn 
three credit points selected from the suggestions for additional 
credit 

V. Suggestions for additional credit: % ■ 

A. One credit point — 

1. Write a description of a hunt. 

2. Draw a map erf the lake region, locating important 

lakes, mountains, villages, and Troesachs. (Two 
points, if drawn to scale and oolored.) 

8. Sketch, in colors or ink, a Scotch mountaineer in 
“better plaid and tartan hose." 

4. Write a character study of James V of Scotland based 
on the poem. 

& Trace on a map the progress of the Fiery Cross through 
the districts of lakes and mountains, 
ft. Prepare a written special report. (Two points if report 
is given orally before the class.) 

7. Draw a diagram of the trail of the stag pursued by the 
bounds. 
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V. Suggestions for additional credit — Continued. 

A. One credit point — Continued. 

8. A paper entitled '‘Something about animals,” based 
on the poem. 

B. Two credit points — 

1. Trepare a “Lady of the Lake” booklet. 

2. Prepare an illustrated paper entitled “Scotch plaids 

and the clans which they represent.” 

3. Take the part of an important character in a dramati- 

zation. 

4'. See V A-2. 

6. See V A-6. 

C. Amount of credit to be determined — 

1. Write a comparison of Roderick and Malcolm. 

2. Edit a collection of short poems about Scotland and 

the Scotch people by Scotch writers. 

3. A project suggested by yourself and approved by the 

teacher. 


Elementary economics . — The unit assignment on “Inter- 
national trade, ’’ given below, illustrates the plan in use in ele- 
mentary economics in the Eugene High School, Eugene, Oreg. 
The unit assignment is differentiated into four levels corre- 
sponding to the four points of the marking system, 1 , 2, 3, and 
4, respectively, 1 being the highest mark and 4 the lowest 
passing mark. The assignment is presented to the pupil in 
four parts: (1) A reading assignment, (2) a vocabulary of 
economic terms to be defined, (3) a series of problems, and 
(4) a list of projects for extra credit. For the unit on 
“International trade” these are as followsT^ 


I. Reading aeeiffnmenl. — Thompson, pages 261-278; Fay, pages 
357-303. 

II. Vocabulary of economic terms: 

A. Imports; exports. 


B. Bill of exchange. 

C. BiU of lading. 

Par of exchange. 

Gold points. 

Favorable balanoe of 
trade. 

Unfavorable belanoe of 
trade. 

H. True balanoe of trade. 

I. Visible Items of trade. 

J. Invisible items of trade. 


D. 

E. 

F. 

O. 



K. Law of comparative oosts. 

L. Absolute advantage (Fay). 

M. Comparative advantage 

(Fay). 

N. Law of reciprocity. 

O. Rate of exchange. 

P. Sterling exchange. 

Q. French exchange. 

R. Dollar exchange. 

8. Traveler’s qfceques. 

V T. Letter of credit. 
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III. Problems: 

A. What is the essential difference between domestic trade and 

foreign trade? 

B. What causes the rates of exchange to fluctuate? ' 

C. How are these rates restricted by the gold points? 

D. Show that “the workers in a shoe factory in reality exchange 

a day’s labor for a day’s labor of workers in other occupa- 
tions.’’ 

E. List two visible items of international trade. ' 

F. List five invisible items of international trade. 

G. Under what circumstances might the United States continue 

to import cotton from China even though we could produce 
it more cheaply here? 

H. 8how that “International payments are made by credit 

instruments a a long as they last. Gold flows only as a 
last resort.’’ 

Explain whether each of the following tends to increase or to de- 
crease imports of goods into the United States — 

I. Foreign travel by Americans. 

J. Travel in America by foreigners. 

K. Payment of the interest on the war debt by Europe to the 

United States. 

L. Shipping American goods in foreign ships. 

M. Gold imports from Europe. 

If our imports from England exceed our exports to that oountry 
show how such a condition is likely to affect — 

N. The rate of sterling exchange in New York. 

O. Prices in the United States. In England. 

P. Probable future trade movements. 

Q. Profits of exporters. Of importers. 

Show how the gold points on sterliug exchange would be affected 
by — 

R. A change from 5 to 4 per oent in the interest rates in the United 

States. 

8. Improvements in shipbuilding. 

T. Establishing airplane traffic between the United States and 
England. 

IY. Projects for extra credit: 

A. Written problem *. — The pupil may work out additional credits 

by writing out problems above the minimum requirement. 

B. Current event* notebook . — Three points will be awarded for each 

event listed and accompanied by a statement which explains 
the economic principles involved. A maximum of 100 
points per week may be earned by thia project. 

C. Diffeet of major article* from periodical literature . — Fifteen 

points will be awarded for each major article read and 
digested in written form. The article must deal with the 
unit under consideration. 
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The relation of the work done on the unit assignment to 
the marking system is shown in “Requirements for the various - 
assigned marks." It should be noted that the pupil may earn 
a mark of A on the unit if he passes the unit test with an A 
mark and receives A on his “general report” of the unit. 
No supplementary work is required. A second significant 
fact is that the “general report ” is intended to reveal an 
“organized understanding" of the unit. A third fact to be 
noted is that varying degrees of mastery are recognized both 
on the test and on the general report. 

The materials listed under “I. The Unit” are for the 
teacher’B, not the pupil’s use. They establish the goals 
toward which the pupil’s activities are to be directed. 
Without such goals the pupil’s learning must be largely 
fortuitous and accidental. 


I. The unit: 

A. Majof conception . — Burning and other forms of oxidation are 

chemical reactions in which oxygen combines with some 
other substance to form a new substanoe known as an oxide. 
Heat is always produced. 

B. Minor conception s. — 

1. Fire has played an important rtle in the development 

of mankind. 

(a) There are four stages in man’s oontrol and use 

of fire. 

(b) Fire plays some part in nearly every physical 

convenience which we have. 

2. There must be very definite conditions for burning. 

(a) The substanoe must be combustible, I. e., 

„ something with which oxygen will combine. 

(b) The substanoe piust be in contact with oxygen 

whioh is a colorless, odorless, noncombusti- 
ble gas. 

(c) Its temperature must be raised to the kindling 

point, a point at which oxygen combines 
rapidly enough to produce perceptible beat 


aqd light. , 

3. The products of burning or oxidation are oxides. 

(а) Their weight equals the weight of the substanoe 

burned plus the weight of the oxygen used. 

(б) Some are solid, some liquid, some gaseous. 

(c) Some are soluble, others insoluble. 

(d) Those which are soluble form adds on going 

into solution. 
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I. The unit — Continued, 

B. Minor conceptions — Continued. 

4. Fire waa believed by the early chemists to be an element 

and burning a "flowing out” process. ^ 

(a) The true nature of burning was not discovered 

until the scales were used in quantitative 
experimentation. At this point modern 
chemistry began. 

(b) Priestley and solved the problem. 

5. There are many manifestations of oxidation other than 

ordinary burning. 

(a) Rusting is alow oxidation which takes place at 

a temperature below the kindling point. 
The same total amount of heat is produced 
as in Ahe case of burning. 

(b) Animal heat is produoed by alow oxidation of 

the carbon content of the assimilated food. 
(e) Spontaneous combustion results when condi- 
tions are such that heat from slow oxidation 
raises the substance to the kindling point. 

(J) A finely divided combustible substance when 
mixed with oxygen and raised to the kindling 
point produces explosive burning. 

A. Oxidation may be stopped by removing any one of the 
three conditions for burning, namely, combustible 
material,, oxygen, or kindling temperature. 

(a) Water eliminates oxygen and cools the surface 
below the kindling temperature. 

Most chemical fire extinguishers generate car- 
bon dioxide gas which is heavy, noncom- 
bustible, and a nonsupporter of combustion, 
(e) Same extinguishers use a very volatile non- 
combustible and noninflammable liquid. 

(J) Rusting Is prevented by oovering the substance 
with a protective coating which resists the 
action of moisture, oxygen, or other ooirosive 


(ft) 


7. Oxides may be changed back to the original substanoe 
by an action known as reduction. 

(a) A substanoe used as a reducing agent combines 
with the oxygen of the oxide, replacing the 
original substance. 

(ft) With reduction there must always be oxidation. 

II. The Assignment : 

Problem 1. What is the origin and importance of the use of fire? 
Read: 

(«) The Story of Fire, Prometheus, pages 1-22. 

(6) Implications of Fire, Prometheus, pages 23-29. 
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III. Related activities — Cbntinued. 

B. Postern — Points 

1. Fire prevention posters _ __ 20 

2. Poster showing the advance made between the 

primitive and the present use of fire 20 

C. Scrapbook — 

1. Newspaper and magazine articles and pictures 
related to fire, explosions, corrosion, and other 
phases of the unit- J 25 

D. Graphs — 

1. Bar graph showing the losses due to fire over a 

period of years 20 

2. Bar graph showing the estimated losses due to 

rust over a number of years 20 

w (Consult the World Almanac for facts.) 

E. Advertisements . — Write an advertisement for — 

1. A paint. 

2. A lacquer. 

3. Some metallic coating. 

4. A fire extinguisher. 

5. Stainless steel. ** 

" F. Slogans — •- 

1. For fire prevention 10 

2. To safeguard against spontaneous combustion 10 

^ 3. Advocating use of protective coatingB 10 

^ 4. For prevention of dust explosions 1(^ 

(If the slogan is accompanied by a picture it will 
receive the added credit of a poster.) 

O. Aniicdotes” and other “doles " — 

1. Jokes, pertonal or otherwise relating to chemistry, 

the laboratory, or the classroom. Jokes must 
be either new or old ones made new. Each 5 

2. Limericks - 5 

3. Poems of not fewer than 20 lines 10 

4. A short play or dialogue. — - 15 

(1) Conversation tmween a phlogistonist and a 

modenfr chemist . 

(2) Simple play involving two primitive men 

with fire. 

(3) A conversation between Priestley and 

Lavoisier. (Must give a lesson in chem- 
istry to receive credit.) 

H. Portraits — 

1. Lavoisier 20 

2. Priestley ’ 20 

(Portraits must be about 10 inches in length and 

must be accompanied by a brief sketch of the 
man's accomplishments in chemistry.) 
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classification of test items bearing on each topic. The scheme 
of the unit assignment presumes the development of a prob- 
lem or a series of problems dealing with each topic. The 
solution of the problems is expected to result in/ the pupil’s • 
understanding of the topic. 


Table 31 . — Table of specification* for the unit “ Water — Nature's Most 

Common Compound” 


Topic* 

Cods 

letter 

Esti- 

mated 

Impor- 

tance 



Potent 

1. Occurrence of water — 

(а) In the earth. 

(б) In the air. 

(c) In substances. 

(d) In plants and animals. 

0 

5 

2. Importance of water 1 

(a) In life. 

(b) In machinery. 

(c) In chemistry. 

1 

5 

3. Physical properties 

(а) Color and taste. 

(б) Odor/ 

(c) Density, 

(<f) Specific gravity. 

(e) Conductivity of energy. 

p 

15 

4. Chemical properties... 

(a) Solvent. : 

(b) Stable. 

(c) Formation of oxides. 

(d) Formation of hydrates. ' 

c 

20 

5. Solutlbna 

(a) Definition of terms. 

(b) Conditions affecting solutions. 

(e) Kinds of solution*. 

(d) Importance of solutions. 

(«) Chemical solutions. 

s 

► 

20 

6. Composition of water 

(a) Materials In running water. 

(b) Significance of impurities. 

(c) Water far domestic use. 

(d) Purification qf water. 

(•) Softening water. 

Co 

15 

l ' 
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Table 31 . — Table of ipecificationt for the unit “ Water — Nature's Mott 
Common Compound " — Continued 


Top!® 

Code 

letter 

Esti- 

mated 

Impor- 

tance 



Per cent 

7. Oxygen 

Ox 

10 

(o) Occurrence. • 


(6) Preparation. 

- 


(c) Properties. 



(cf) Chemical conduct. 



(e) Oxides. 



8. Hydrogen 

H 

10 

(a) Occurrence. 


( b ) Preparation. y 



* (c) Properties. 



( d) Chemical conduct. 




A preliminary draft of test items is next prepared. Only 
the items dealing with Topic 1 can be reproduced here. The 
items consist of facts or understandings derived from the 
readings and the experiments. They are an analysis of the 
topic and a source of questions for testing mastery. Each 
item is given a code number at the lef t ; in the original a second 
code numbdr at the right indicates the source of the item. 

Preliminary Draft of the Test Ileme — Topic 1 

O- 1. Aside from petroleum, water to the only liquid found extensively 
in nature. 

O- 2. Water coven about three-fourths of the surface of the earth, - 
being found in rocks, the atmosphere, and in every plant and 
animal. 

O- 3. Water to found in nature in the form of solids, liquids, and gases. 
O- 4. Water to the moat extensively found and most essential liquid. 
O- 6. 'Foods having a relative high percentage of water are celery, 
watermelon, asparagus, and cabbage. ' 

0- 6. The process by which liquids of different densities are inter- 
changed through membranes to called osmosis. 

O- 7. The very important root function absorption depends upon a 
physical process called osmosis. 

O- 8. Intermixing gases or liquids without the aid of stirring to called 
diffusion. 
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0- 9. When a plant is deprived of water, its leaves droop or wilt. 

The stiffness of the plant, due to the presence of sufficient 
water in the plant is called t urges cence. 

0-10. All living things depend upon water to transport their foods to 
the cells and to remove waste materials from the cells. 

0-11. Three important uses of water in the plant are: To supply a 
neoessary portion of the plant foods; to act as a means of 
transfer within the plant; and to support the plant. 

0-12. The response of the plant roots to water is called hydrotropism. 

0-13. Rain water, falling on the earth, disappears in several ways: (1) 
Part runs off directly; (2) part evaporates; (3) part trickles 
down through the soQ to become part of the underground 
drainage system; and (4) some of it is absorbed by the soil to 
be used by the plants. 

0-14. The holding of .water by soil particles depends on the siie of the 
^particles and upon the kind of soil. 

0-15. The condensation of water vapor on the Surfaces of cold bodies 
is called adsorption. 

0-16. Liquids change to the vapor state in threap ays: (1) Vaporiza- 
tion; (2) evaporation; and (3) boiling. 

0-17. Change from the liquid state to the gaseous state taking place 
on the surface of liquids is called evaporation. 

0-18. Lafge amounts of water vapor get into the atmosphere by 
evaporation from bodies of water and from the soil. 

0-19. The presence of water vapor in the air is an important factor in 
the determination of the weather. 

0-20. The scientific determination of the amount of water vapor 
present in the atmosphere is called hygrometry. 

0-21. The common forms of the hygrometer are the dew-point hy- 
grometer, the chemical hygrometer, and the wet-and-dry- 
tube hygrometer. 

0-22. When a substance crystallises from water solutions and unites 
with a definite quantity of water necessary to give shape to 
the crystal, this water is called water of crystallization. 

0-23. Examples of substances whioh contain water of crystallization 
are copper sulphate, zinc sulphate, and sodium carbonate. 

0-24. Substances formed by the union of a chemical compound and a 
definite weight of water are called hydrates. 

0-25. Efflorescence is the losing of water by a chemical substance 
when the substance is exposed to the air. 

0-26. An efflorescent material is one that loses water of crystallization 
upon exposure to the air. 

0-27. Subet&noes, like lime, wool, or silk, whioh absorb moisture from 
the air are called hygroscopic. 

0-28. Examples of hygroscopic materials are calcium chloride and 
caustic soda. 
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0-29. Substanoes which abeorb enough moisture from the air to 
become wet are called deliquescent materials. ♦ 

0-30. Examples of deliquescent materials are table salt and calcium 
chloride. 

The following questions, problems, and exercises constitute 
the assignment for Topic 1 (Table 31) and will serve to give an 
idea of the development of the entire unit. 

Occurrence of Water 

1. Carefully weigh some samples of soil, taken from various places, 

and dry carefully over a sand bath. Reweigh after the drying 
and note the loss of weight. Explain the loss of weight. Ex- 
plain the fact that the samples seemed dry to the unaided eye, 
' yet contained much water. 

2. Expl&in'tbe physical fact that particles of matter are able to hold 

water. 

3. What effect would the condition of fineness of the soil have on the 

amount of moisture to be retained by the soil? 

4. Cultivation of crops requires that a very thin layer of sofl be well 

pulverized and well stirred up occasionally to oover the water- 
containing soil beneath. How does this layer protect the lower 
moisture-containing layer of soil? 

6. Evaporate to dryr&es several samples of hydrant water. These 
samples should be carefully weighed and measured before 
evaporation and after evaporation. Include In this experiment 
some samples of well water, spring water, running water, and 
distilled water. Arrange a table showing the comparison of the 
weights of soluble material contained in each 

6. Water for steaming purposes should be as free ss possible of dis- 

solved materials. Explain the effect of this material on boilers. 

7. Explain why large industries should be exceedingly careful to get 

water for steaming purposes, relatively free of dissolved material. 

8. Carefully weigh some samples of potatoes, oora, flour, and wheat. 

Dry these samples carefully over a sand bath, being careful not to 
char or roast the sample. After the drying reweigh the sample. 
Explain the lose in weight. 

9. Weigh some samples of sawdust and some ooaL Heat carefully 

over a sand bath for 6 minutes. Explain the los* of weight. 
During the heating somegiobules of water collect at the mouth of 
the test tube. Explain the cause of this formation. 

10. What physical factors are responsible for the formation of water at 

the mouth of the test tube in the above experiment? 

11. Carefully place a piece of rubber dam around a flower pot con- 

taining a flower in such a manner that the moisture in the soil 
can not evaporate. Place the prepared flower pot under a bell 
jar in the sun. Explain the formation of water on the inside of 
the befl jar. 
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12. Test «m»ll samples of the following for water: Celery, rice, fruits, 

cereals. p 

13. List the foods that contain large amounts of water and the foods 

that oontain small amounts of water. 

14. Cut flowers tend to wilt rapidly, if not placed in water. Explain 

the cause of the wilting. 

15. Water glasses and other water containers sweat during the summer 

when the container is subjected to a lower temperature. Explain 
the deposit of water on the outside of the container. 

16. The amount of water vapor in the air is measured by an instrument 

called the hygrometer. 1<brpt*ln the construction and the opera- 
tion of this instrument. 

17. Carefully cover the inside of a flask with a thin film of water. 

Carefully heat the flask until the film of water disappears. Set 
aside to cool. Explain why the water disappeared on heating 
and appeared again upon cooling. ** 

18. In some dry test tubes place small samples of the following: 

Potassium chloride, sodium chloride, barium chloride, sulphur, 
barium sulphate, sodium nitrate, and alum. Warm each tube 
carefully so as not to char or roast the sample. Record the 
results of this test under these headings: Weight before heating, 
weight after heating, amount of moisture and the appearance of 
the sample after heating. 

19. Carefully weigh a lump of calcium chloride and permit to lay uncov- 

ered on the desk for several days. Describe the appearanoe of 
the sample at the end of this period. Reweigh the sample at the 
end of tiie experiment. Aocount for the change in weight. 

20. In some States calcium chloride is scattered over the roads to keep 

down the dust. Explain how calcium chloride does the work. 

The Morrison 6-step teaching cycle is followed in teaching 
the unit. 

European history . — In the Thornton Township High School, 
Harvey, HI., the European history course is organized into 
seven units, 4 namely: 1. Primitive man, the father of a crude 
civilization. 2. River valley civilization contributes to 
European civilization. 3. The ancient Greek enlightens the 
world. 4. The ancient Roman consolidates the world. 5. 
The decline of Europe during the Dark Ages. 6. The awak- 
ening of Europe after the Dark Ages. 7. The European 
states turn from nationalism to imperialism. Each unit is 

* Tbs wok at Cbnocs BtafUMtr, tactotr at history. Tbs quotations srs Iran material* 
oopyrightsd by tbs sutboc. 
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outlined prior to the building of the unit assignment. The 
outline for Unit P follows: 

Unit I. Primitive, Man: The Father of a Grade Civilization 

PROBLEM 1 

Primitive man during the early prehistoric period: 

a. Definition of history. 

(1) History -is the written record of man. 

b. Comparison of the length of prehistoric and historic times. 

c. Probable origin and migration of earliest man. 

(1) Home of primitive man. 

(2) Spread of the races (use map of world)— 

(а) Caucasian (White). 

(б) Negro (Negroid). 

(c) Mongolian (Mongoloid). 

FBOBLEM 3 

The sources of our information about primitive man: 

a. Material remains (source of) — 

(1) Caves. 

(2) Layers of rock. 

(3) Swiss lake villages. 

(4) Tombs. 

(5) Shell heaps. 

b. Present-day primitive people — 

(1) Tasmanians. 

(2) American Indians. 

(3) Eskimos. * 

e. Narratives of historians and travelers — 

(1) Marco Polo. 

(2) Columbus. 

PROBLEM S 

Primitive man meets his physical and social needs: 

a. Superior equipment of — 

(1) Brain. 

(2) Erect posture. 

(3) Hands. 

(4) Voice. 

b. Physical needs — 

(1) Food— 

(a) Vegetarian by necessity.* 

(b) Small animals for food.* 

(c) Larger animals for food.* 

W) Domestication of plants and animals.* 

• Not used Id organisation. 

k 
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Primitive man meets his physical and social needs — Continued. 

b. Physical needs — Continued. 

(2) Clothing — 

(o) No clothing.* 

(6) Clothing in cold climates* — 

(1) Small skins.* 

(2) Large skins.* 

(3) Leather.* 

(4) Cloth.* 

(c) Clothing in the warmer climates * — 

(1) Bark.* 

(2) Woven grass, cotton, linen, etc.* 

(3) Tools*. 

(o) Early tools man collected * — 

(1) Wood.* 

(2) 8tone.* 

(3) Bones.* 

(6) Stone tools made by man * — 

(1) Rough stone tools.* 

(2) Polished stone tools.* 

(c) Tools made out of materials other 
than stone * — 

(1) Clay utensils.* 

(2) Weaving.* 

(3) Bow and arrow.* 

(4) Fishing nets, etc.* 

(4) Shelter. 

(o) Trees.* 

(6) Caves.* 

(c) Wigwams.* 

(d) Cabins.* 

(e) Swiss lake.* 

(/) Cliff dweller.* 

c. Social needs. 

(1) Development of communication. 

(a) Language — 

(1) Crude sounds.* 

(2) Gestures.* 

(3) Picture writing.* 

(4) Alphabet.* 

(b) Transportation — t 

(1) Man power.* 

(2) Rivers.* 

(3) Animals.* 
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Primitive man meet* bis physical and social needs— Continued. 
c. Social needs — Continued. 

(2) Development of protection — 

(o) Individual.* 

(6) Family.* ^ 

(c) Clan.* » 

(d) Tribe.* 

(«) Nation or league.* 

(8) Development of division of labor — 

(а) Individual (no division of labor).* 

(б) Family.* 

(e) Clan.* 

(d) Tribe.* 

(«) Nation.* 

PBOBLUf 4 

Stages in human progress: 

а. Social stages of living — 

(1) Appropriate. 

(2) Adaptive. 

(3) Creative. 

б. Economic stages of living— 

(1) Collecting. 

(2) Hunting. 

(3) Pastoral.* 

(4) Agricultural. 

(5) Industrial. 


pboblxm t 

Contributions of primitive man: 
o. Fire. 

* b. Communication. 
e. Social institutions, 
d. Formation of tools and weapons. 

«. Domestication of plants. 

/. Domestication of animals. 

g. Industries of the early home, such as weaving. 

The guide sheets carrying the assignment for Problem 1 of 
the first unit are reproduced below. The assignment con- 
sist® of (1) an introduction; (2) essential references; (3) sup- 
plementary references; (4) specific objectives to be attained, 
and (5) exercises for attaining the objectives. 

* Not usod In crrnnlt^Tit 
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Guide Sheets, Unit I, Problem 1 . — 

“Primitive Man During the Early Prehistoric Period" 

It is difficult to define history in a maimer that Is satisfactory to all 
historians. For our purposes we will use a very simple definition which 
helps us locate the beginning of history: “History is the written record 
of man.” 

I d order to understand the history of mankind it is neoeasary to appre- 
ciate the vast amount of time that passed before man entered the 
period of history. Scientists disagree as to the length of time that man 
has lived .upon the earth. Even the most conservative, however, say 
about 500,000 yean. The first thing, then, that we must do in this 
unit is to find out what history is and whe& it begins. With that point 
located we can devote the rest of the time in this unit to a study of man’s 
life in this prehistoric period. 

The discoveries of scientists indicate that probably man started in 
the region to the south and east of the prehistoric Caspian Sea. From 
this point man slowly migrated over the entire world. Theee men did 
not realise that they were moving as they pressed ever forward in their 
eternal search for food. Naturally in a movement of this kind man 
followed the lines of least resistance. Mountains, rivers, deserts, and 
other similar physical barriers were avoided. This resulted in oertain 
great channels down which this slow primitive movement of population 
flowed. One of these was eastward into China; another was west into 
Europe; another was southwest into Persia and Asia Minor; another 
was southeast into Burma and the Siamese Peninsula; and another was 
northeast into Siberia. Conditions changed as mmo moved into these 
new regions and man was forced to change so as to adapt himself to 
the conditions in the new region. This is probably the reason >t hat we 
have the different races of men to-day. The race we are particularly 
interested in, naturally, is the Caucasian, or the white race, which 
migrated into Europe. 

The references given below are divided into n«fd and supple- 
mentary references. The essential references should be read by all the 
pupils. In the supplementary references the brief statements made in 
the essential references will be explained in detail. Superior pupils 
should not be oontent to read Just the meager account given in the essen- 
tial references. 


Euential refe 

Fairchild, Elements of Social Science, pp. 15-23. « 

Marshall, Readings in the Story of Human Progress, pp. 8-12. 
Van Loon, 8tory of Mankind, pp. 1-12. 

Ameson, A Gateway to Social Scienoe, Chapter IV. 

Supplementary references: 

Wells, Outline of History, pp. 1-116. 

Clodd, The Story of Primitive Man, Chapter EL 
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Supplementary reference*— ^Continued. 

Haddon,'The Wandering’ of Peoples. 

Smallwood, Man the Animal. 

Thorndike, A Short History of Civilisation, Chapter I. 


Specific objective* 

1. To define history. 

2. (a) To secure an appreciation 

of the length of time man 
has been on earth. 

(6) To locate the dividing line 
’ between historic and pre- 
historic times. 


3. (a) To locate the probable 
source of primitive man. 

(6) To develop an under- 
* standing of the character 

of early man's migration 
over the world. 

(c) To clarify our understand- 
ing of the factors which 
produced the various 
raoes of people. 

(<f) To secure a knowledge of 
the probable routes that 
the various races of peo- 
ple took, especially the 
route of the Caucasian, 
or white race. 

(«) To secure a rudimentary 
knowledge of the map of 
the world. 


Exercise* 

1. Define history briefly. 

2. Draw a straight line in your 

notebook. Let this line rep- 
resent man’s entire life on 
this earth. Indicate then the 
relative portions of this line 
which are prehistoric and his- 
toric. Locate also the place 
where writing began. 

3. On Map No. 1 trace the proba- 

ble routes followed by early 
man in his migrations. Name 
the various continents on 
your map. Then make a key 
for your map, which shows 
the probable races which 
developed during this move- 
ment of man. (The teacher 
will explain the use of the map 
key in this work.) 


The Morrison 5-step teaching cycle is used in developing 
the units of this course. 

General botany . — In concluding this chapter one unit and 

portions of the corresponding unit assignment from a course 

in general botany* in use in the Connells ville High School, 

Connellsville, Pa., will be reproduced. 

■ ■ | 

9 Prepared by John F. Lewis, deportmnat bend. 
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The Unit 

I. Unit concept: Plante, depending upon their structure, their 

environment, and stage of development, use different kinds of 
food. This fo^w changed so it can be transported for us3 
in providing energy to build new living material. Materials 
in food of no use to the plants in these processes are eliminated. 

II. The problems of the unit: 

A. Do all plants use the same kinds of food? 

B. What factors govern the kinds of food used by plants? 

Ci How is organized food made available to the plant’s parts 

needing it? 

D. How is digested food carried to the parts needing it? 

E. How are plant foods used? 

F. What is done with the food parts which the plants are 

unable to use in growth? 

III. Sub-ideas involved in each problem: 

Problem A. 

1. Most green plants use food manufactured from raw 

materials. 

2. A few green plants depend on animal matter for their 

nitrogenous food. ' 

3. Plants without chlorophyll depend upon manufactured 

. food for their living. 

Problem B. 

1. The structure of plants limits the type of food used. 

2. The environment of plants limits the availability of 

the food supply. 

3. The plant’s stage of development limits the kinds 

of food usbd. 

Problem C. 

1. Ferments secreted by plants work on the organised 

food of green plants in order to change it to a 
soluble form which can be carried to the plant 
parts needing it. 

2. Ferments secreted by nonchlorophyllous plants dis- 

solve organized food so that It can be absorbed 
by them. 

Problem D. 

1. In the simplest plants absorption Is carried on by 

osmosis and diffusion. 

2. In plants of more complex structure (alge, fungi, 

mosses, etc.) absorption and distribution are carried 
on by osmosis, diffusion, and capillary attraction. 

3. In the ferns, fern allies, and flowering plants, absorp- 

tion and distribution are carried on by osmosis, dif- 
fusion, and capillary attraction in a complex trans- 
portation system. 
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III. Sub-ideas involved in each problem — Continued. 

Problem E. 

1. Available food is oonverted into new building material 

and energy for growth. 

2. Chemical and physical forces furnish the based for the 

change from dissolved organized food to new mate- 
rial. 

Problem F. 

1. gaseous wastes (carbon dioxide and oxygen) .are re- 

graded by living cells. 

2. Liquid wastes (generally water) are lost into the air by 

transpiration^ ... 

3. Mineral iaitft are stored in the parts of the plant 

least used in growth. 

Needless to say, the preceding analysis of tlw unit ia for 
the teacher’s, not the pupil’s, use. TTie unit having been 
stated as a concept, this concept having been broken down 
into component concepts stated as problems, and each prob- 
lem having been broken down into sub-ideas or sub-concepts, 
it then becomes possible to plan the pupil activities and pupil 
experiences necessary that the group of related ideas or con- 
cepts may become a part of the pupil’s habits of response or 
behavior. It is important to recognize that the analysis of 
the unit sets up the real, specific objectives toward which 
pupil and teacher must work. Moreover, the attainment 
of each of the specific objectives bringB nearer the attainment 
of the m ai n objective— the unit concept or the unit itself. 
The following guide sheet or unit assignment is placed in the 
hands of each pupil. 

\ Unit assignment 

Unit I. How do plant* use food? 

Reference Text: Practical Botany, by Bergen and Caldwell.'*’ 

Supplementary Text: Textbook of Botany (Part 2, Physiology), 
by Coulter, Barnes, and Cowles. 

Problem 1. What food* do plants use? 


Exercise 1. What foods do green plants u*eT Paragraph 
342 (p. 871). s 

Exer cise 2. What foods do carnivorous plants use? Para- 
graph 834 (p. 886). 

Exercise 8. Whet foods do plants without chlorophyll 
use? Paragraph 842 (p. 871). 

Summary exercise: Answer the question in the 
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Unit I. How do plants use food? — Continued. ® w 

Problem 2. What factors govern the kinds of food used by plants? 

Exercise 1. Do the data obtained from studying the problems 
of the unit on how plants obtain their food, lead you to 
believe that the structure of each plant has something to 
do with the kind of food the plant uses? Why? 

Exercise 2. Does the place in which the plant lives have any- 
thing to do with the kind of food it can obtain? Explain. 

Exercise 8. Does the stage of development attained by each 
plant decide the kinds of food it may use? Read paragraph 
152 (p. 164), paragraph 175 (p. 189), paragraph 225 (p. 232), 
paragraph 128 (p. 137), paragraph 133 (p. 142). 

Summary exercise: Answer the question asked in the problem. 
Problem 3. How is organised food made available to the plant 
parts needing it? 

Exercise 1. Read paragraph 71 (p. 78), paragraph 72 (p. 78), 
paragraph 134 (p. 144) and explain the ways in which 
organised food is prepared for use in green plants. 

Exercise 2. Read paragraph 855 (p. 385), paragraph 356 
(p. 386), paragraph 857 (p. 387) and tell how this plant 
group digests its nitrogenous food. Since this plant ’group 
possesses chlorophyll, its starchy foods are digested in the 
same manner as the green plants mentioned under exercise 1. 

Exercise 3. Read paragraph 37 (p. 36), paragraph 210 (p. 
220), paragraph 219 (p. 226) and tell how plants without 
chlorophyS'digeet their food. Are the ferments mentioned 
akin to enxymes? '(See index under enzymes.) 

Sum nary exercise: Answer the question asked in the prohlszfi? 
Problem 4. How is digested food carried to the parts needing it? 

Exeioise 1. Rfead paragraph 72 (p. 79), paragraph 73 (p. 80) 
and note the ways digested food is carried. 

Exercise 2. Review your data on bacteria and the fungi and 
' decide from what you learned in working out example 1 
(exercise 1) whether the same processes of food distribution 
are used. 

Summary exercise: Answer the question asked in the problem. 
Problems. How are plant foods used? 

Exercise 1. Read paragraph 152 (p. 164), paragraph 166 
(p. 182), paragraph 168 *(p. 184), paragraph 170 (p. 185), 
paragraph 178 (p. 193), paragraph 181 (p. 196), paragraph 
200 (p. 214), paragraph »)6 (p. 218), paragraph 222 (p. 229), 
paragraph 225 (p. 232), paragraph 248 (p. 259) and describe 
in a general, way what happens to these plants when digested 
food material is supplied to them. 
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Unit I. How do plants use food? — Continued. 

Problem 5. How are plant foods used? — Continued. 

Exercise 2. Observe the common lima bean from its planting 
until its death and tell what it does when supplied with 
abundant digested food material. If you do not know 
much about the development of the bean, ask your father 
' m (most fathers know something about gardening) or some 

neighbor who knows something of garden things. 

Summary exercise: Answer the question asked in the problem. 

Problem 6. What is done with the food parts which the plants are 
unable to use in growth? 

Exercise 1. How are the gaseous wastes of plants eliminated? 
Read paragraph 20 (p. 19), paragraph 17 (p. 15) and tell 
what happens to the carbon dioxide (CO*) and oxygen (0) 
which occur as waste materials in living processes of plants. 

Exercise 2. How are the liquid wastes of the plant eliminated? 
Read paragraph 18 (p. 18) and tell how the excess water of 
the plant is taken care of. 

Exercise 3. What is done with the mineral material which 
is not used in the process of growth? When in the library 
try to find the sower to this question in Introduction to 
Vegetable Physiology/by Green. 

Summary exercise: Answer the question asked in the problem. 

General Summary 

After you have answered 'all of the problem questions of the unit, 
prepare a general summary of the unit by answeri^^he unit question, 
“How do plants use food?” Write neatly, spell odHfcly, and be very 
careful of your English. When your summary is finished, submit it 
to the instructor. If it is accepted, write it up in ink and place it in 
your notebook with sketches illustrating it. Ask the instructor for a 
list of illustrations to be used and direct%>ns for placing them on plates. 

Mr! Lewis follow? the Morrison 5-«tep teaching cycle. 
His method of meeting certain practical teaching situations 
is of interest. During the assimilation period when a pupil 
finishes a problem he presents a summary of his findings. 
If the summary is a clear statement of the idea or ideas to 
be developed by means of the problem the pupil's progress 
is checked on a cross-section sheet prepared for keeping the 
record of the class and the pupil goes on with the next prob- 
lem. Otherwise, the pupil’s summary is returned to him 
with notes epneerping errors and deficiencies. When the 
pupil has summarized satisfactorily each of the problems of 
the unit he prepares a general summary ^of the entire unit. 
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Following the acceptance of the general summary by the 
teacher the pupil meets a general summary test which 
amounts essentially to reproducing from memory without the 
aid of notes the general summary of the unit. If the results 
of the general summary test are satisfactory the pupil is 
given an objective detail test of 100 points. His performance 
on this test being acceptable, the pupil mfly apply for supple- 
* mentary problems or projects related to the unit. 

A special coaching period is maintained after school for 
the very slow pupils. As soon as all members of the class 
except the very slowest have turned in acceptable general 
summaries the class begins a discussion of the details of the 
unit, the instructor participating. Following this discussion, 
each pupil revises his summary with a view to presenting 
it in class. Two or three pupils are selected for oral presenta- 
tion of the unit during the “recitation” period. Pupils still 
showing lack of understanding of the unit report to the special 
coaching class for re-teaching. The class proceeds with the 
next unit. 

t. SUMMARY 

This chapter^is given to quotation and discussion of a 
few outstanding examples of efforts put forth by -teachers 
in service to develop better teaching and learning units and 
corresponding unit assignments. Attention is called to the 
clear-cut distinction which should exist between the unit and 
the unit assignment. The point is made that the guide sheet 
or unit assignment developed by the teacher is likely to be 
much briefer in ■subjects wherein the text tends to determine 
the accepted units and their sequence. This is true because 
the texts in such subjects are to a large extent themselves 
guide sheets. 

Samples of brief assignments are reproduced for stenog- 
raphy, typing, Latin, algebra, industrial arts, and history. 
Differentiated assignments, organized around empirical point 
systems, are reproduced for geometry, English classics, and 
elementary economics. Finally, in Section 4, assignments 
are reproduced which clearly distinguish between the unit 
and the unit assignment and show the relation of the one 
to the other. Two of these assignments are taken from the 
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field of chemistry, one from modem European history, and 
one from general botany. 

All specimen units and unit assignments reproduced in 
this chapter are intended to illustrate techniques. The use 
of these illustrations does not imply either approval or dis- 
approval of the quoted subject matter or of the suggested 
pupil activities and experiences. 
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PART III. OTHER PROVISIONS, AND PLANNING 

A PROGRAM 


CHAPTER I: OTHER PROVISIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 

t. THE CONCERN OF THE CHAPTER 

Topics to be considered . — In the succeeding sections of this 
chapter facts are presented concerning the use of the follow- 
ing provisions for individual differences in secondary schools: 
(1) Variation in number of subjects a pupil may carry; (2) 
credit for outr-of-echool projects or studies; (3) frequent pro- 
motions; (4) advisory or guidance programs; (5) psycholog- 
ical studies; and (6) the scientific study of problem cases. 

Two questions anticipated .— The critical reader of this and 
of the preceding chapters may appropriately ask why six 
topics yet remain for consideration. Earlier in this report 
the suggestion was made that all provisions for individual 
differences now in use in tbe secondary schools may be grouped 
into seven categories. Three of these have occupied Parts I 
and If of this monograph. Only four categories remain. In 
reality no new categories are being introduced. At first glance 
the topics of “frequent promotions” and “psychological 
studies ” might seem to be previously unmentioned categories. 
As a matter of fact they are not. ,They are given separate 
sections in this chapter primarily because each was the sub- 
ject of a separate follow-up inquiry. Analysis has shown 
.that the essential practices under these terms may be classi- 
fied consistently under one or another of the seven categories 
which already have been recognized. 

The second question is likely to arise when the reader ex- 
amines the section dealing with guidance. The small amount 
of space allotted to guidance in this report is neither a measure 
of the importance of guidance as a provision for individual 
differences nor an indication of the amount of available data 
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on the subject. At the outset of the nation&l survey those 
in charge recognized guidance as a topic of such outstanding 
importance that it was made a separate project of the survey 
with Prof. William C. Re^vis in charge. For adequate treat- 
ment of guidance, therefore, the reader is referred to Mono- 
graph 14 of this survey which deals with the subject. 

>e 

t. VARIATION IN NUMBER OF 8UBJECTB A PUPIL MAY CARRY 

Variation of pupil load in schools of different geographical 
areas, of different sizes , and of different types of organization . — 
Providing for individual differences through variation in the 
number of subjects which pupils may carry is a procedure 
which of necessity leads to the retardation of those pupils 
carrying less than the normal number of subjects and to the 
acceleration of those pupils carrying more than the normal 
number of subjects, provided each pupil receives credit for 
the work which he does. Since credits are now defined largely 
in terms of units of time, any attempt to vary pupil load must 
reckon with the requirements and standards of State depart- 
ments of education and of other accrediting agencies. Hence, 
it may occasion some surprise that 75 per cent of the 8,594 
schools 1 whose replies to the preliminary inquiry were tabu- 
lated should report this procedure in use as a provision for 
individual differences. This percentage holds with fair uni- 
formity for different areas of the country, varying from 69 
per cent in New England to 79 percent in the West. Twelve 
per cent of all respondents using the plan estimate unusual 
success with it. The percentage of estimated unusual success 
also holds fairly constant in different areas ranging from 10 
per cent in the Middle West to 16 per cent in the Middle 
Atlantic States. Use of the procedure shows no regular in- 
crease or decrease with change in the total enrollment.* 
However, respondents from schools with enrollments of more 
than 100 report half again as much use of the procedure with 
estimated unusual success as do the respondents from schools 
of fewer than 100 pupils. The practice is much more prove- ’ 

1 Distributed u loDows according to geographical im: New England, 683 Mb otto; Middle 
Atlantic, 1,486; Boothm, 1,716; Middle Wert, 3.737; and Wait, MM3. 

' Schools distributed according to rise ee follows: JO otfower, 1,47*; U-Ktt, 1,164; 101-390, 
3Jtl; 251-600, 1,138; 601-760, Ml; 761-1.000, 104; toon then 1,000, 740. 
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lent in schools which include the higher secondary grades 
than in schools which include only the lower secondary grades. 
(Table 1.) For example, only 54 per cent of the respondents 
from schools including grades 7 to 9 report the use of the 
procedure and only 5 per cent estimate unusual success with 
it, as contrasted with corresponding percentages of 84 and 14 
for schools including grades 10 to 12. The schools of the 
miscellaneous All others M "group, which includes various 
combinations of the lower secondary grades, also report com- 
paratively low percentages of use and of use with estimated 
unusual success. 


Table 1. -Percentages of use and of use with estimated unusual success 
of variation in number of subjects a pupil may cany, in schools of dif- 
ferent types of organisation 



The jollow-up inquiry . — A follow-up inquiry addressed to 
400 schools in which variation in pupil load was estimated to 
be meeting with unusual success was answered by 141 schools 
^ representing 29 States. Only 3, or approximately 2 per cent, 
of these schools include grades 7 to 9. By way of contrast, 
25 per cent inchuje grades 7 to 12, and 50 per cent are un- 
organized 4-year high schools nearly all of which include 
grades 9 to 12. These facts confirm one implication of the 
data from the preliminary inquiry, namely, that variation in 
pupil load is a procedure which i^ much more prevalent in the 
higher than in the lower grades of the secondary school. 
Sixty per cent of the schools responding to the ■ follow-up 
inquiry enroll more than 500 pupils, thus suggesting that the 
practice is employed more frequently in &e larger schools. 
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Permitting pupils to vary from the normal schedule . — In the 
schools studied the principal, or a staff member designated by 
him, determines the number of subjects each pupil may carry. 
If the duty is delegated by the principal it is usually entrusted 
to a dean, adviser, counselor or home-room teacher. Twenty- 
one different items are mentioned as likely to infliiAtw** the 
official’s decision concerning the number of subjects which a 
given pupil should carry. These items in the order of 
frequency of mention are: 

1. The pupil’s average scholarship marks in all subjects combined. 

2. The pupil's health. 

3. Whether fewer or more than four unite are needed by the pupil 
for graduation at end of the present year. 

4. Pupil’s age. 

6. Pupil’s industry, application, or effort. 

6. Extent to which pupil has duties outside of school hours making 
demands upon his time and energy. 

K tent to which the pupil's total load oonsiste of repeated subjects, 
pil’s regularity of attendance. 
pH's intelligence quotient from a group test. 

10. Extent to which pupil participates in extracurriculum activities. 

11. Pupil's physical maturity. 

12. Teacher's rating of pupil's academic ability or Intelligence. 

13. Pupil’s score or mental age from a group mental test. 

14. Pupil’s home environment. 

15. Pupil’s social maturity. 

16. Average of several teachers’ ratings of pupil’s academic ability 
or intelligence. 

17. Average scholarship marks earned by the pupil in certain subjects. 

18. PupD’s age or score on educational or achievement test. 

10. Pupil's individual intelligence-test score or mental age. 

20. Pupil’s Intelligence quotient from an individual test 
21. Pupil’s educational or achievement quotient 

Unquestionably the determining factor in most cases is the 
pupil’s average scholarship in all subjects combined. For 
example, in the James Monroe High School of New York 
City any pupil, exoept a first-year pupil, may be permitted 
to carry five majors if he passed four or more majors during 
the preceding year with prescribed averages. That other 
factors also are considered is evidenced further by the appli- 
cation which a pupil in the Loo Angeles High School, must 
file with the scholarship adviser for permission to take an 
excess program. On the application form the pupil gives 
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the following data: His name, age, grade, subjects carried 
during the preceding semester with his final mark in each, 
and his attendance record. In addition, he answers the 
following questions: 

(1) How many recommended credit* have yon? (2) Do you plan 
to go to college? (3) Have you any failure* or subject* not yet com- 
pleted? (4) What school activities will you have? (5) What outeide 
work or private lessons will you have? (6) Do you need extra credits 
in order to graduate this semester? (7) Does your program as planned 
by the credit secretary call for an exoess? (8) What subjects are 
desired? (9) What are the reasons for requesting an exoess program? 

The application must be approved by the parent and by 
the school physician. If the scholarship adviser approves 
the application he issues a permit to the pupil to carry a 
prescribed excess program. 

Variation of pupil load in the high schools cf Baltimore.— 
Since 1901, capable pupils in the Baltimore Polytechnic 
High School have been permitted to carry a sufficient number 
of majors to enable them to do five years’ work in four years. 
The same plan is also in operation in City College, an aca- 
demic high school. The pupils at graduation may enter any 
one of a number of leading colleges and universities with 
sophomore standing. Graduates of City College are accepted 
with sophomore standing by Johns Hopkins University and 
the University of Maryland. Graduates of Polytechnic 
High School are accepted with sophomore standing by such 
institutions as Johns Hopkins University, University of 
Maryland, Cornell University, Lehigh University, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Drexel Institute, and the University of Pennsylvania. 
During the school year 1930-31 Polytechnic Hi gh School 
enrolled 776 pupils carrying 6 majors and graduated 113 
pupils with sophomore standing; City College enrolled 
180 pupils and graduated 16. 

Success of the procedure . — That considerable numbers of 
pupils over a long period of years in Baltimore have succeeded 
in attaining sophomore standing in college in the same period 
of time which most pupils spend in achieving freshman stand- 
ing is real evidence of the success of the procedure. Alan 
data submitted from the James Monroe High School of 
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New York City show that the failing rate among pupils 
permitted to carry 6 majors is only half as high as the f ailing 
rate among pupils permitted to carry 5 majors, and only a 
third as high as the failing rate among pupils carrying but 
4 majors. Unquestionably, many pupils can carry 5 majors 
more easily than the normal pupil can carry four. 

A composite Jrom 60 schools . — In 60 schools from which data 
were received in this study showing actual numbers of pupils 
carrying normal, above normal, and below normal loads, a 
composite was made showing that in terms of units of the 
North Central Association 50 per cent of the pupils are carry- 
ing 4 units of work; 15 per cent are carrying more than 4 
and less than 5)4 units; 7 per cent are carrying 5% or more 
than 5% units; 16 per cent are carrying less than 4 and more 
than 2)4 units; and 12 per cent are carrying 2)4 or less than 
2)4 units. Jn other words, these figures show that of each 
100 pupils, 22 are being accelerated and 28 are being retarded 
if 4 units per year be regarded as a normal load. If 4 to 4)4 
units be regarded as a normal load then only 18 in each 100 
are being accelerated. In practically all these schools re- 
tarded pupils graduate in from 4)4 to 5 years and accelerated 
pupils graduate in from 3 to 3K years. This situation must 
not be regarded as typical of the thousands of schools report- 
ing variations of pupil load on the preliminary inquiry The 
evidence indicates that in most of these schools such varia- 
tion as is made in pupil load affects only small percentages 
of the total enrollment and is in no sense a carefully formu- 
lated plan to attain the maximum possibilities of the proced- 
ure, such as are being attained, for example, in Baltimore 
or in the James Monroe High School of New York. A 
major obstacle to any extensive variation in the number of 
subjects which a pupil may carry seems to be the standards 
for pupil load established by State departments of education 
and by other accrediting agencies.* 


• For the past few years the North Central Association has permitted oertain selected schools, 
under guidance and supervision of the North Central Aawdatian, to deviate from the present 
established standards which directly or Indirectly affect pupil load. These experiments are 
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- 8. OUT-OF-SCHOOL PROJECTS OR STUDIES 

An overview.— Credit for projects or studies carried outside 
of school hours was reported in use by 3,451 schools, or about 
40 per cent of those schools whose replies were tabulated. 
Approximately 12 per cent of the respondents using the plan 
estimated unusual success with it. Percentages of use in 
different geographical areas are as follows: The West, 46; 
Middle West, 41; South, 40; New England, 38; and Middle 
Atlantic, 36. Schools including only the lower secondary 
grades, as for example, grades 7 to 9, are making considerably 
less use of out-ofr>echool projects and studies than are schools 
of other types of organization which include the higher 
secondary grades. Schools enrolling 50 or fewer pupils report 
the least use (30 per cent) of out-of-school projects or Btudies 
and schools enrolling from 101 to 500 pupils report the highest 
use (46 per cent). 

More detailed study. — AJollqjy-up inquiry was addressed to 
120 respondents who had estimated unusual success with out- 
of-school projects or studies. All enrollment groups and all 
types of organization except schools including grades 7 to 9 
were represented in the replies. Analysis of the replies 
revealed that no unusual or even extensive work is being 
done with out-of -school projects or studies. A number of 
schools reported the usual Smith-Hughes projects. Omitting 
Smith-Hughes work from consideration, we find that by far 
the most frequent out-of-school project or study is some phase 
of instrumental music. Arranged from the highest to the 
lowest in the order of the number of pupils enrolled, other 
fields in which out-of-school projects or studies are carried 
on are: Physical training, vocal music, cooking, sewing, 
animal husbandry, Bible study, field crops, various phases of 
industrial arts, privately tutored subjects to make up fail- 
ures, drafts m ansh i p, correspondence study, and. garden crops. 
A composite of all schools reporting shows that pupils who 
are carrying these various types of out-of-echool projects 
or studies are only a fraction of 1 per cent of the total 
l enrollment; 
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4. PROMOTIONS MORE FREQUENTLY THAN EACH SEMESTER 

Preliminary study . — Promotions more frequently than each 
semester as a provision for individual differences are reported 
on the preliminary form by 686 schools, or about 8 per cent 
of those schools from which replies were tabulated. Of those 
respondents using the plan 103, or about 15 per cent, esti- 
mated unusual success with it. The plan is used to a con- 
siderably less extent in New England and the Middle West 
than in other sections of the country. It is practiced much 
more in schools which include the lower secondary grades 
only, than in schools including the higher secondary grades 
only, being reported by 27 per cent of schools including grades 
7 to 9, and by 4 to 5 per cent of schools including grades 10 
to 12 or 9 to 12. Its use increases regularly with increase in 
the size of the school until enrollment group more th«i 1,000 
is reached where the percentage of use declines somewhat. 


Table 2. — Percentages of use and of use with estimated unusual success 
of promotions more frequently than each semester in schools of different 
enrollment groups 
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More intensive study . — A comprehensive follow-up inquiry 
to 100 schools estimating unusual success with frequent pro- 
motions was responded to by 43 schools. Only 21 of these 
returns actually represented plans for promotion more fre- 
quent than each semester. In 5 of the 21 schools pupils are 
promoted each 12 weekh; in 1, each 9 weeks; and in 15, 
"continuously.” The reader of Part II will recall that 
"continuous promotion” is a logical component of plans 
characterized by the unit assignment. Continuous pro- 
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motion is in effect if the pupil receives credit for each unit 
of work when he has mastered it. Thus he advances by 
steps, and at his own rate, from one grade to another. Since 
this type of “frequent promotion” seems to be the only 
type likely to be very effective in providing for individual 
differences, and since it is logically inherent in plans charac- 
terized by the unit assignment, frequent promotions have not 
been classed in this study as a separate category among pro- 
visions for individual differences. Obviously, promotion 
of all pupils each 9 or 15 weeks with' the consequent work 
entailed by complete reorganization <Jf the school at such 
frequent intervals is likely to prevent, rather than to further 
certain other efforts to provide for the individual, such as 
homogeneous grouping or the formation of special classes. 

#. ApViaORY AND OUJDANCS PROGRAMS 

0 

^An overview. —Twenty-two per cent of the 8,594 schools 
who8e~~repha & tov the preliminarv inquiry were tabulated 
reported educationaT^Bud — yxjcation&l guidance through 
exploratory courses, and 42 per^jeatroported advisory 
programs for pupil guidance. (TableffTKNo marked 
differences in percentages appear for the different geographi- 
cal areas. However, decided differences in theaxtent to 
which exploratory courses are used are in evidence among 
schools of different types of oiganization. For example, 
only 10 per cent of schools including grades 8 to 11 report 
exploratory courses while such courses are reported by 65 
per cent of schools, including grades 7. to 9. Ranked from 
the highest to the lowest in terms of percentages of use of 
exploratory courses for educational and vocational guidance, 
the different types of Organization are: 7 to 9, 7 to 12, 10 to 
12, '6 to 11, miscellaneous grade combinations, 9 to 12, and 8 
to 11. Obviously exploratory courses are preponderant in 
the reorganized schools and particularly in those reorganized 
schools including the lower secondary grades. The range of 
use of advisory programs for pupil guidance extends from a 
maximum of 67 per cent to a minimum of 31 per cent. 
Ranked from the highest to the lowest in terms of percentages 
of use of advisory programs for pupil guidance the different 
types of organizations are: 7 to 9, 10 to 12,7 to 12,6 to 11,9 to 
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12, 8 to 11, and the group including miscellaneous grade com- 
binations. With but one or two exceptions involving enroll- 
ment groups 751 to 1,000 and more than 1,000, the extent of 
use of either exploratory courses or advisory programs for 
pupil guidance increases regularly as the total enrollment 
increases. (Table 3.) The extent of use with estimated 
unusual success shows the same trend. 4 

Table 3. — Percentage* of 8,694 schools reporting pupiT guidance through 
exploratory courses and advisory programs 


Enrollment group 

Num- 
ber ol 
schools 
reply- 
ing 

Vocational 

guidance 

Educational 

guidance 

Advisory 

programs 

Use 

Use with 
estimated 
unusual 
success 

Use 

Use with 
estimated 
unusual 1 

success . 

Use 

Use with 
estimated 
unusual 
success 

I 

s 

I 

4 

l 

« 

7 

8 

i 

60 or fewer 

1,476 

13 

1 

10 

0 

24 


61 to 100 

1,004 

14 

1 

11 

1 

32 


101 to 260 

2,301 

20 

2 

18 

1 

40 

{ 

251 to 600 

1,128 

30 

2 

32 

3 

60 


601 to 750 

561 

36 

4 

44 

* 6 

60 


751 ta 1,000 

304 

47 

5 

62 

10 

71 


Mow than 1,000 

740 

40 

6 

46 

8 

76 

19 

Total 

8,604 

22 

2 

22 

2 

42 

9 


More intensive study included in the project on yJj^ince.— 
Preliminary consideration has been given to certain phases 
of guidance in this study because of the outstanding position 
held by guidance among major provisions for individual 
differences. Its very importance has caused it to be set 
aside as a separate project of the National Survey. Out- 
standing guidance practices are presented in detail in the 
separate monograph mentioned earlier in this chapter. 

9. PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES 

Datajrom the preliminary inquiry. —Psychological studies 
were reported as provisions for individual differences by 1,077 
of the 8,594 schools whose replies were tabulated. Only 70, 
or 6 per cent, of the respondents estimated such studies to be 
meeting with unusual success. Use of psychological studies 
increases regularly with increase indotal enrollment. (Table 
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4.) The percentages of use in different geographical areas 
range from 11 in the Middle West and South to 1^, 15, and 
17 in New England, the Middle Atlantic States, and the 
West. In schools of different types of organization the per- 
centages of use ran&e from 7 and 10 in schools including grades 
8 to 11 and 6 to 11, respectively, to 15, 19, and 25 in schools 
including grades 7 to 12, 10 to 12, and 7 to 9, respectively 


Table i.— Percentages of use, and of use with estimated unusual 
of psychological studies in schools of different enrollment groups 


success 




Percentage of 


Num- 




ber of 



Enrollment group 

schools 


Use with 


reply- 

Uoe 

estimated 


lng 


unusual 




success 

1 

t 

3 

1 

60 or fewer 

1,476 

8 

0 

61 to 100 

1,904 

10 

0 

101 to 2J0 

2,391 

11 

1 

251 to 600 

1, 128 

13 


601 to 760 

661 

13 

1 


Enrollment group 

Num- 
ber of 
schools 
reply. 

Percentage of 

Use 

Use with 
estimated 
unusual 
success 

1 

t 

t 

4 

761 to 1,000 

301 

740 

22 

29 

0 

3 

More than 1,000... 
Total 

8,694 

12 

1 



Mare detailed study . — Because of the wide variety of activi- 
ties which might be carried on under the name of psycholog- 
ical studies, the principal of each of the schools reporting the 
item in use with estimated unusual success was asked to write 
a letter descriptive of what was being done under the term. 
The repli^p showed that studies described as psychological 
studies range from individual or group testing projects to 
elaborate case studies more properly described as the scientific 
study of problem cases. Data from the individual or group 
testing projects in these schools are used in connection with 
such provisions for individual differences as the scientific 
study of problem cases, homogeneous grouping, the differen- 
tiation of unit assignments, and the assignment of pupils to 
special classes. The studies reported include: Studies of 
failures; the administration of educational tests and the 
subsequent study of pupil progress; case studies of all pupils 
retaided two or more years; studies of directed learning; 
studies of reading difficulties; surveys and analyses of spelling 
difficulties; the testing and rating of civic, social, and per- 
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sonality traits; and personal interviews with pupils leading 
to guidance. Because of the auxiliary nature of these and 
other studies reported under the item “psychological studies ” 
it has seemed illogical to include the term as a separate cate- 
gory among provisions for individual differences now in use 
in the secondary schools. 

r. THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF PROBLEM CASES 

Overview from the preliminary inquiry . — The scientific study 
of problem cases was reported in use in 1,343 schools, or 16 
per cent of all schools represented in the tabulations. Eleven 
per cent of the respondents using the procedure estimate it 
to be meeting with unusual success. The scientific study of 
problem cases increases in extent of use regularly as the total 
enrollment increases (Table 6), being used three and one- 
half times as often in schools enrolling more than 1,000 pupils 
as in schools enrolling 50 or fewer. Use of the procedure in 
different geographical areas ranges from 14 per cent in the 
South and Middle West to 16 per cent in New Englan d, 19 
per cent in the Middle Atlantic States, and 20 per cent in 
the West. The range of use in schools of different types of 
organization extends from 13 per cent in schools including 
either grades 8 to 11 or 9 to 12, to 25 per cent in schools 
including grades 10 to 12, and 32 per cent in schools inrJnHing 
grades 7 to 9. 


Table 5 . Percentage* of we, and of use with estimated unusual succest 
of scientific study of problem cases in schools of different enrollment 
group* 1 


Enrollment group 

Percentage of 

Enrollment group 

Percentage of 

Uee 

U» with 
retime ted 

nnn«na| 

1000688 

Use 

Uae with 
estimated 
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1 

t 

s 

1 

1 

t 

00 or fewer 

10 

1 

751 to 14)00 

on 


61 to 100 

1A1 fn ocn 

11 

1 

Mbr» than 1,000 

35 

4 

4 

UM to aoU 

351 to 500 

IS 

18 

1 

2 

Total 

15 


601 to 750. 

23 

4 

l 


2 


1 For Dumber of schools replying ire Column 2, Table 4. 
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Replies to the follow-up .inquiry . — A follow-up inquiry was 
addressed to each respondent who had estimated unusual 
success with the procedure in his reply to the preliminary 
inquiry. Only 29 replies were received. Eleven of these 
were eliminated as too unsystematic to be elassed as methods 
of scientific study. Of the 18 usable replies 11 came from 
schools with enrollments of more than 750. Also 11 of the 
replies came from schools including grades 9 to 12. The 
remaining 7 replies caxne from schools including either grades 
7 to 12, 7 to 9, or 10 to 12. 

Personnel in charge of siudy of problem cases. — Collection 
and interpretation of the data used, including diagnosis, is 
usually the function of the visiting teacher or the school 
psychologist. In large cities the personnel of a centralized 
psychological clinic may perform this duty. As a group, the 
schools studied intensively do not provide trained personnel 
with the amount of time for the work necessary to care for 
all cases adequately. Of the 18 schools studied, the following 
3 schools ‘make the most generous allowances of personnel 
for the work: School A, including grades 9 to 12 and enrolling 
more than 2,000 pupils provides one psychologist who is also 
charged with guidance functions; school B, including grades 
10 to 12 also enrolling more than 2,000 students, provides 
one visiting teacher giving full-time to the work ; school C, 
including grades 7 to 9 and enrolling 1,500 pupils, employs 
a visiting teacher for three-fifths of her time in this work. 
In the remaining schools the work is in charge of the prin- 
cipal, an assistant principal, a dean, adviser, or counselor, 
each of whom also performs many other duties. In all cases, 
of course, much assistance is given in the work by classroom 
teachers, home-room teachers, school physicians, and purees. 

Recommending pupils for observation, case study, and 
diagnosis. —Most frequently pupils are recommended for 
study by the classroom teacher. . Next most frequently 
the request comes from the parent or the principal. The 
recommendation also may originate with an adviser, a 
teacher of special classes, a counselor, an assistant principal, 
the dean of girls, a supervisor, or the dean of boys. Usually 
the recommendations are made in writing on mimeographed 
blanks provided for the purpose. Specific symptoms shown 
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by the pupil are set forth. The fact is highly significant 
that in the schools studied in detail 67 per cent of all rec- 
ommendations for the study of pupils as problem cases originate 
because the pupil is retarded due to low general ability, low 
ability in specific fields, lack of interest, or physical handi- 
caps. In the order of percentages of pupils recommended 
for study, other difficulties, offenses, or handicaps are cited 
as follows: Nervousness or restlessness; “spoiling” due to 
lax discipline in the home; “mischievousness,” d efin ed as 
being constantly responsible for annoyances, none of which 
taken singly is very serious; personality difficulties; stealing; 
lying ; and vandalism. In the schools studied, obscenity, sex 
offenses, or revolt from authority only rarely become pri- 
mary reasons for recommending pupils for study as problem 
cases. 

Th* abbreviated preliminary study .— Immediately upon 
receipt of the recommendation for case study the visiting 
teacher, school psychologist, or other official upon whom 
the duty of making case studies devolves, begins a preliminary 
inquiry in an effort to discover at once the source of the 
pupil’s difficulty. The large amount of data collected in 
these schools for all pupils proves a ready and an invaluable 
aid in these preliminary studies. For example, in the 
Oakland (Calif.) public schools such data as the following are 
available for each pupil enrolled: Mental age; intelligence 
quotient from a group intelligence test; reading age; arith- 
metic age; amount of retardation or acceleration; and 
teachers’ ratings of intelligence, school work, and effort. 
In addition, beginning with the ninth grade a confidential 
personal data card (Fig. 1) is filled out for each pupil. 

Data are recorded also on the reverse side of the card 
under the general heading of personal history. Under this 
heading are listed health, personality make-up, use of leisure 
time, disciplinary record, and vocational interests. 

Each entry on the confidential personal data card is dated. 
The “guide card” for entering data on the personal data 
card carries the following instructions: (1) Under family 
history record such influential factors as nationality of 
parents, fi nanc i al status, standard of living, number of 
children in family, child’s place in family, broken home, 
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father or mother remarried, supervision of the child in the 
home, health of family, father’s occupation, mother working, 
cooperation of home with the school. (2) Under school 
history record such items as (a) special abilities in the arts, 
academic subjects, or mechanical skills; social adaptability; 
executive ability; originality; and creativeness; (b) special 
difficulties such as lack of physical coordination, academic 
limitations, and social maladjustments; (c) attendance 
habits including regularity, truancy, and tardiness; (d) study 
habits, including method of attack, concentration, and 
physical conditions of the study room; ( e ) activities including 
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Figure L— Penonal d*U card Ailed oat for each pupa In the ninth grade, or above, of the 
Oakland schools. (Face of card) 


clubs, class and school offices, committees, athletics, and 
honors. (3) Under personal history (on the reverse aide of 
the card) record such items as (a) health, including physical 
handicaps and defects of hlkring, vision, or speech; opera- 
tions, contagujus diseases, chronic illnesses, and habits 
related to diet and sleep; ( b ) personality make-up, including 
emotional, mental, and social characteristics; attitudes, 
leadership, and personal appearance; (c) use of leisure time, 
including reading, music, art, sports, theaters, hobbies, jobs, 
out-of-school clubs and organizations, home responsibilities, 
dances, UBe of automobile, amount of spending money, and 
smoking; (d) disciplinary record, including a statement of 
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offenses and corrective measures; (e) vocational interests, 
including statement of tlie parent’s choice, the pupil’s 
choice, and the counselor’s advice. 

Obviously with so much data at hand the tentative diag- 
nosis of the pupil’s difficulties may be undertaken almost 
immediately. Remedial treatment is usually prescribed and 
the pupil’s reactions are made a matter of continuous cumu- 
lative record in order to determine the effects of the treatment. 

CompUte case studies. — Occasionally treatment based on 
the preliminary study proves ineffective. In such instances 
complete case studies are made. In the complete case study 
a composite of the practices of all schools studied showB that 
detailed information is sectffred concerning the pupil’s intelli- 
gence, special abilities, character or temperament traits, 
and interests. The pupil’s out-of-school employment and 
the pupil’s court record, if any, are investigated. Detailed 
accounts may be secured of the pupil’s overt and verbal 
responses in specific situations wh€re he is the central 
figure. Such accounts deal (1) with the pupil’s behavior 
toward the teacher and toward other pupils in the class- 
room, in assembly, or on the play ground; (2) with the 
pupil’s behavior in social groups of the same sex, or of 
both Bexes; (3) with the pupil’s behavior on the street; and 

(4) with the pupil’s behavior at home toward other members 
of the family. Detailed data are assembled also under the 
following eight headings: (1) Census data, (2) medical and 
physicakexamination data, (3) school history, (4) recrea- 
tional ana leisure activities, (5) pupil’s associates, (6) facts 
concerning the immediate family, (7) other facts concerning 
the family, home, and neighborhood, and (8) pupil’s plans 
for the future. 

Under census data the usual items are available, such as 
name, age, date of birth (month, day, and year), sex, street 
address, race, school, grade, and telephone number. 

Data secured from medical and physical examination 
include 4 (1) vision, (2) hearing, (3) height, (4) weight, 

(5) teeth, (6) tonsils, (7) health history, (8) speech, (9) nutri- 

* Th< *® lt ® nu Us** 1 lb « «U*c of frequency of mention by the schoob studied Items 
Bated under the ensuing headings are also listed In the order of frequency of mention. 
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tion, (10) rat© of physical growth, (11) coordination, and (12) 
heart action and condition of lungs. 

School history includes (1) age at entrance, /2) number of 
different schools attended, (3) regularity and punctuality of 
attendance, (4) absence because of ill health, (5) grades 
repeated, (6) study habits, (7) teacher’s rating of scholar- 
ship, (8) number of years actually attended, (9) grades 
failed, (10) subjects found difficult, (11) teachers’ opinions 
as to reasons for unsatisfactory work or conduct, (12) grades 
skipped, (13) subjects found easy, (14) standing on standard- 
ized educational tests, (15) teachers’ ratings of attitudes, 
(16) remedial devices employed by teachers and results 
obtained, (17) teachers’ ratings of daily preparation, (18) 
difficulties experienced during first two weeks of the first year, 
(19) teachers with whom he has had trouble, (20) teachers 
with whom he got along well, (21) r anking of subjects 
according to his interests, (22) number of different teachers 
the pupil has had, and (23) quality of schools attended. 
Similar data pertaining to the pupil’s elementary-school 
history are also collected. a . 

Data under recreational and leisure activities include (1) 
types of free reading at home, (2) hobbies, (3) attendance at 
< movies, (4) recreation preferred, (5) types of free reading at 
school, (6) scout membership, (7) amount of time spent in 
various recreational and leisure activities, (8) attitudes 
, toward others of his own age, (9) attitudes of others of his 
own age toward him, (10) church attendance, (11) Sunday- 
school attendance, (12) Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. member- 
ship, (13) normality of his play, and (14) clubs and societies 
. to which he belongs. 

Data under pupil’s associates include (1) sex of associates, 
(2) behavior of associates, (3) probable extent to which 
associates have affected his physical life, (4) temperament 
and character of associates, (5) probable extent to which 
associates have affected his emotional life, (6) probable 
extent to which associates have affected his intellectual life, 
(7) age of associates, (8) intelligence of associates, (9) in- 
terests of associates, and (10) whether the pupil or his associ- 
j^ates take the initiative in their joint activities. 
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Facts concerning the immediate family include the following 
data for each member of the household:* •* (1) Name, (2) 
nationality, (3) occupation, (4) language spoken, (5) age, 
(6) elementary education, (7) high-school education, (8) 
college education, (9) health, (10) attitudes toward society, 
(11) attitudes toward school, (12) estimates of temperament 
and character and (13) personality traits. 

Other data concerning the family, home , or neighborhood , 
in the order of frequency of mention are (1) whether father 
and mother are now living, (2) whether father and mother are 
living together, (3) type of neighborhood where the home is 
located, (4) cultural resources of the home, (5) opportunity 
for home study, (6) pupil’s attitude toward his home, (7) 
degree of strictness and fairness with which discipline is 
administered, (8) to whom in the home the pupil goes for 
advice, (9) by whom discipline is administered in the home, 
(10) whether father and mother have had serious marital 
difficulties in the past, (11) whether living conditions in the 
home are crowded, (12) whether father and mother have been 
previously married, (13) whether father and mother are 
congenial, (14) neighborhoods where the family has lived in 
the immediate past, (15) whether father or mother, or both, 
are addicted to vicious habits, are feeble-minded, or are 
syphilitic, and (16) hereditary characteristics of ancestors. 

Data on pupil’s future plans include (1) whether pupil 
intends to graduate from high school, (2) whether pupil 
expects to attend college, (3) occupation pupil expects to 
follow after graduating, or after leaving high school, and (4) 
courses pupil expects to follow in college. 

Remedial treatment. — In any successful endeavor to remove 
the causes of the problem pupil’s undesirable behavior, and 
hence the reasons for his lack of growth toward the objectives 
established by the school, someone of high-grade intelligence 
with a broad background of experience must wrestle first 
with the facts which hold the secret of his objectionable 
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behavior. Having discovered the probable causes, the visiting 
teacher, school psychologist or other official charged with 
such duty often turns the » direction of remedial treatment 
over to the principal, the home-room teacher, a counselor, 
or an adviser. Whoever assumes this responsibility performs 
the following duties listed in the order of frequency of men- 
tion : (1) Holds friendly conferences with the pupil when 
desirable or necessary, (2) recommends courses which the 
pupil should carry in school, (3) visits the home, (4) keeps 
informed concerning the pupil's progress, conduct, and 
attitude in school, (5) interviews the pupil's teachers, (6) sees 
that the pupil receives the clinical, medical, and health 
services necessary to correct or to alleviate remediable 
mental or physical defects or ill health, (7) keeps detailed 
record of pupil's responses to treatment, (8) calls conferences 
of faculty members who come in daily contact with the pupil. 

The importance of knowing and of using facts . — Any ade- 
quate program to provide for individual differences begins 
with a study of the individual. In the outstanding schools 
of this investigation the staffs do not limit the collection of 
data to those pupils who have become so-called problem 
cases. In the words of one respondent “every pupil is a 
problem case with us." Each pupil who enters the school is 
studied continuously by means of tests, rating scales, check 
lists, and careful observation. Hi« abilities, his weaknesses, 
his handicaps, his interests, his- needs, his objectives, his 
experiential background, his hopes and aspirations are 
known and recorded. Such information serves not only as 
a ready and immediate basis for the preliminary study of 
pupils who have become problem cases; it also lays the 
foundation for all effective provisions for individual dif- 
• ferences. Obviously, if this information is to be of maximum 
use, it must be recorded systematically and filed in such a 
w ay as to be readily accessible. For this purpose, in many 
schools the visible card index is supplanting the old-fashioned 
“blind" card files for such objective data as are collected 
for all pupils. The visible indexes are supplemented by 9 
by 12 inch folders of the expansion type, one for each pupil. 
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In such folders is preserved valuable information concern- 
ing the individual pupil, which, because it is so very specific 
and detailed, can not be recorded economically on visible 
index cards. Needless to say, where adequate records of 
each pupil are accumulated from day to day and the data 
systematically studied and filed for ready reference, the 
individual becomes a known quantity. The educative en- 
vironment in which he is placed and the educative influences 
to which he is subjected are no longer matters of guesswork 
or of chance; nor are they planned for some mythical “aver- 
age" pupil. In the Thomas Starr King Junior High School 
of Los Angeles, may be found one of the most interesting 
examples of systematic accumulation of a large amount of 
significant data for each pupil in the school. The activities 
of teachers and supervisors are focused on a carefully 
planned effort to know the individual pupil and tx^preservo 
the facts acquired in a safer and more useful repository than 
memory’s storehouse. The practices in t.bi« school are 
described in some detail in the report of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education on Aims and Activities of Super- 
visors.® 

I. SUMMARY 

4 

The possibilities of variation in pufrl load as a provision 
for individual differences can not be fully realized without 
the cooperation of accrediting agencies. Only a few schools 
are making extensive use of the procedure, but their evident 
success suggests great possibilities -for the plan. In a re- 
stricted sense three-fourths of the respondents whose replies 
were tabulated are making some use of variation in pupil 
load . The procedure is employed somewhat more extensively 
in schools with enrollments of more than 100 than in schools 
with enrollments of fewer than 100, and much more exten- 
sively in schools . which include only the lower secondary 
grades. Of 21 items likely to influence the decision as to 
the number of subjects a pupil should carry the “pupil’s 
average scholarship marks in all subjects combined” and his 
“health” are most frequently considered. 

‘See Monograph No. U. 
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Only a fraction of 1 per cent of the pupils comprising the 
total enrollment of the schools studied intensively are carry- 
ing out-of-school projects or studies. The practice is con- 
siderably less prevalent in schools including only the lower 
secondary grades than in schools including the higher second- 
ary grades. Schools enrolling from 101 to 500 pupils most 
frequently report the use of the practice. 

Less than 1 per cent of the 8,594 schools from which replies 
were tabulated report frequent promotions as a provision for 
individual differences. The practice is much more prevalent 
in schools which include the lower secondary grades only 
than in those which include the higher secondary grades only. 
Its use increases regularly with increase in total enrollment 
until enrollment group of more than 1,000 is reached where 
the percentage of use decreases somewhat. Frequent pro- 
motions which are effective in providing for individual dif- 
ferences seem to consist of “continuous” promotions in 
connection with work organized on the basis of unit 
assignments. 

Exploratory courses for pupil guidance are much more 
frequent in the reorganized schools and particularly in those 
reorganized schools including the lower secondary grades, 
than in the unreorganized schools. \The extent of use of 
either exploratory courses or of advisory programs with 
minor exceptions increases regularly as the total enrollment 
increases. 

Psychological studies include group and individual testing 
programs and a wi<^e range of other studies all producing 
data of use in many types of provisions for individual differ- 
ences. Such studies increase regularly with increase in total 
enrollment, and are much more common in the reorganized 
than in the unreorganized schools. 

A sixth of all schools whose replies to the preliminary 
inquiry were tabulated are using the scientific study of prob- 
lem cases as a provision for individual differences. Use of the 
procedure increases regularly as the total enrollment increases. 
Schools including grades 7 to 9, or 10 to 12, make considera- 
bly more use of the plan thaaachools'ttf other types of organ- 
ization. Trained personnel for the work seldom is allowed 
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the margin of time necessary for maximum results. Sixty- 
seven per cent of all pupils initially recommended for study 
R8 problem cases are recommended primarily because of re- 
tardation. A preliminary case study is made of the pupil on 
the basis of a large amount of data which outstanding schools 
now have available for each pupil enrolled. If the remedial 
treatment following the preliminary study appears to be 
meeting with Jittle or no success, a complete case study of 
the pupil is made by the visiting teacher or the school 
psychologist. 



CHAPTER II : PLANNING A PROGRAM TO PROVIDE FOR 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

1. ELEMENTS AND DIFFICULTIES OF THE PROBLEM 

A goal yet unattained . — This investigation has shown that 
only a small percentage of the 24,000 secondary schools in 
the United States are now realizing in their practices the 
besfr that is known in the matter of providing for the indi- 
vidual differences of pupils in abilities, interests, aims, and 
needs. Many other schools have been fast approaching the 
same desirable goal. Nevertheless, in most American sec- 
ondary schools the battle against the evils of the lock-step 
and of mass production in education has only begun. In 
some schools, where most advance had been made, much 
ground has been lost recently as a result of the economic 
depression, the first efforts at so-called retrenchment often 
being aimed ignorantly and callously at the destruction of 
those agencies of the school by means of which the pupil 
may be recognized and taught as an individual. Yet in 
spite of temporary repulses which the schools in common 
with other social institutions have suffered, those in charge 
of our schools still press on toward the goal of universal 
secondary education adapted to the abilities, interests, aims, 
and needs of the individual boy or girl. 

Elements oj the 'program . — In his endeavor to establish an 
adequate local program to meet the needs of individual 
pqpils the responsible head of a school is likely to compare 
his present procedures with the measures employed in out- 
standing secondary schools. Therefore he is likely to be 
interested in the fact that all measures to provide for indi- 
vidual differences, now in use in outstanding secondary 
schools, may be classified under seven categories, namely, 
(1) homogeneous grouping, (2) special qj asses, (3) plans 
characterized by the unit assignment, (4) scientific study of 
problem cases, (5) variation in pupil load, jfi) out-of-school 
projects and studies, and (7) advisory or guidance programs. 
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Apparently these are the elements fn$m which the program 
may be fashioned which will transform education in a given 
community from a monotonous, lock-step, leveling process of 
mass instruction into diversified educational procedures 
adapted to the individual pupil. 

The problems of each school unique. — In the matter of pro- 
viding for individual differences each school presents specific 
problems in many respects unique. For this reason no in- 
telligent school head expects to find somewhere ready-made a 
program of provisions for individual differences for his own 
school. He knows that an integrated program of provisions 
for individual differences adapted to his own specific school 
and community must be the product of thoughtful planning 
and experimentation with the local situation in mind. Jle 
and his faculty may get suggestions for their program from 
what other schools are doing, *but they can hardly get a 
program. Schools vary in size, in type of organization, in 
racial, ethnic, social, and economic groups served, and in the 
degree of financial support locally accorded to education. 
These and other related variables too numerous to mention 
must be accorded due consideration in the development of a 
practical program to provide fpr individual differences in 
any given school. 

The data set forth in the preceding chapters have shown 
that one or more modifications of each of the seven types of 
provisions for individual differences in use in outstanding 
secondary schools may be employed in schools of any type 
or size. In general, small schools make less adequate pro- 
vision for individual differences than large schools not because 
any of the seven types of provisions for individual differences 
intrinsically are better adapted to schools of any particular 
size, but rather for reasons which are fundamentally eco- 
nomic. On the, one hand the small school usually lacks, and 
under prevailing conditions can not afford, the variety of 
differentiated courses and curriculums which must accom- 
pany thoroughgoing efforts to meet individual needs. On the 
other hand, the small school is unable to employ the specially 
trained personnel whose services are essential to the proper 
functioning of a program to provide for individual differences. 
For example, in small schools the services of school physi- 
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cians, school nurses, visiting teachers, counselors, consult- 
ing psychologists, curriculum specialists, and specialists in 
research and measurement are usually inadequate or lacking. 

Undoubted!^ more could be done in many of these amul! 
schools than is being done. Apparently after consolidation 
has advanced as far as local conditions justify, the handicap 
of a restricted curriculum could be lessened further through 
(1) State-controlled correspondence courses and (2) coopera- 
tive endeavors with other neighboring small schools resulting 
in the joint employment of specialists in each of the several 
subject-matter fields, the time of each specialist being 
apportioned among the cooperating schools. Furthermore, 
the lack of other specially trained personnel might be 
remedied in a similar way. For example, a group of cooperat- 
ing small schools often could afford to employ jointly such 
specialists as school physicians, school nurses, visiting 
teachers, counselors, consulting psychologists, curriculum 
specialists, or specialists in research and measurement, thus 
removing one of the chief obstacles encountered in the 
small school in the development of an efficient program to 
provide for individual differences. 

Ensuing paragraphs not a substitute jor the remainder oj the 
monograph . — In the following paragraphs certain selected 
facts and relationships are reviewed in connection with each 
of the seven types of provisions for individual differences in 
use in secondary schools to-day. The final paragraph 
touches briefly on the relation of provisions for individual 
differences to procedures in marking and promotion. No 
attempt has been made to present in this brief chapter a' 
comprehensive summary or review which may be regarded 
as a substitute for the remainder of the monograph. Yet an 
effort has been made to include in this chapter a number of 
facts and relationships which should be considered, by those 
responsible for developing a program to provide for individual 
differences in a specific school and community. The treat- 
ment is necessarily brief, at times disconnected, and through- 
out likely to be misinterpreted by readers unfamiliar with the 
remainder of the monograph. . 
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I. SOME OUTSTANDING FACTS AND RELA T ION SHIPS 

Homogeneous grouping. — So-called homogeneous grouping 
is a refinement of classification resulting in reduced hetero- 
geneity. Homogeneous grouping is of most certain value 
to pupils of less than normal abilities; that is, it is an adapta- 
\ tion of the educative environment made for the pupil, hence 
pupils least able to make adaptations for themselves are most 
likely to profit J^it. Homogeneous grouping is peculiarly 
a procedure for the junior high school since many pupils of 
less than normal ability usually have been eliminated before 
reaching the grades of the typical ‘senior high school. If 
differentiation of instruction and subject matter, programs 
of Exploration and guidance, and other features of a program 
to provide for individual differences in the junior hi gh school 
should result in many pupils of less than normal ability being 
sent on into the senior high school, then homogeneous 
grouping would seem almost as imperative in the senior 
high school as in the junior high school. In other words, 
the more democratized secondary education becomes, the 
wider the range of usefulness of homogeneous grouping. 
The election of differentiated courses and cuniculums in 
the senior high school grades produces a certain degree of 
homogeneity in needs, interests, and aims, if not in abilities. 

Much controlled experimentation is needed to determine 
the relative merits o^ the many bases and combination of 
bases of grouping now in use. Many factors should be con- 
sidered in assigning a pupil’ to a given homogeneous group. 
In academic subjects probably the principal numerical crite- 
. non should be the higher of two ormqre intelligence quotients, 
derived from two or more forms of a group mental test, sup- 
plemented by scores from reliable and valid prognostic tests 
in subjects where such tests are available. In nonacademic 
subjects probably the principal numerical criterion should be 
scores from tests prognostic of the pupil’s ability to do work 
in the given field. All numerical criteria should be inter- 
preted in the light of other available data concerning the 
pupil. * Grouping on the basis of relatively unchangeable 
traits significant of the pupil’s probable learning rate is 
preferable to grouping on the basis of relatively changeable 
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traits, since groups formed on the basis of relatively change- 
able traits at once tend to become heterogeneous. 

Differentiation of teaching procedure for groups of varying 
abilities has proved much more feasible under practical 
public-school conditions than differentiation of subject 
matter. Back of the problem of differentiation of subject 
matter lies a virgin held of research into the nature of valid 
units of subject matter and their optimum sequence. Homo- 
geneous grouping is applicable in schools of any size if group- 
ing within the class section is practiced. Under this plan 
the class period is dividea into alternating periods of directed 
study and class discussion for each of the several groups. A 
teaching plan characterized by the use of the unit assignment 
is a natural accompaniment of this type of homogeneous 
grouping. 

Special dosses . — Special classes begin where homogeneous 
grouping leaves off; that is, they are formed for those pupils 
who deviate most extremely from the norm in Rapacities, in 
needs, or in both. Special classes are provided about nine 
times as often for slow-leamlng pupils as for the very capable 
or gifted. The evidence suggests that “honors courses” 
may be a .very acceptable alternative to segregated enrich- 
ment classes for the very capable or gifted. Special classes 
primarily for the very slow have been created because, when 
all other provisions for individual differences are functioning 
efficiently, a certain! small percentage of the pupils do not 
succeed with the regular school work unless given additional 
help or motivation. Pupils highly heterogeneous in abilities, 
interests, needs, and aims find their way into classes for the 
slow-learning. 

The most frequently considered bases for assigning pupils 
to classes for the slow-learning are teacher's rating of the 
pupil's academic ability or intelligence* and the pupil’s aver- 
age scholarship marks in. certain subjects. * Six types of 
data are stressed in assigning pupils to special classes for the 
very capable or gifted, namely, industry, health, average 
scholarship marks in all subjects combined, intelligence 
quotient from a group test, physical maturity, and social 
maturity. Formulae are avoided in determining whether a 
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pupil shall be assigned to a special class. Each case is 
handled individually in the light of the available data. 

The facts suggest that special classes, like homogeneous 
grouping, are needed oftener in the lower grades than in the 
upper grades of the secondary school. Pupils are usually 
assigned to, or removed from, special classes for the slow- 
1 earning as occasion demands. Classes for pupils decidedly 
subnormal in native ability or for pupils who are very cap- 
able or gifted are created with the expectation that most 
pupils assigned to them will remain there permanently. 
Classes for slow-leaming pupils are scheduled during the 
regular school day, before or after the regular school day, 
or on Saturdays. A scheduled period at the end of the 
school day is by far the most common procedure. During 
this period each regular classroom teacher coaches his or her 
own deficient pupils. Classes for the very capable or gifted, 
for serious behavior problems, and for slow pupils whose 
handicaps are regarded as native and permanent, are sched- 
uled within the limits of the regular school day. _ 

Special classes meeting within the limits of tfie school day 
present problems of program-making in small schools and 
increase the co^t of operating the school, though, of course, 
they represent an investment and not an expenditure. A 
schedule of special classes meeting at the end of the school 
day offers at least ^the advantages of being feasible regard- 
less of size of school or of financial resources. 

The unit assig n ment is extensively used in special classes. 
Empirical modifications of the regular curriculum form the 
subject-matter basis for work done in special classes. As 
with homogeneous grouping, modifications of teaching pro- 
cedure in special classes are much more frequent than modi- 
fications of subject matter. 

Plans characterized by the unit assignment . — In practice a 
number of widely discussed plans, techniques, or procedures 
characterized by the unit assignment are essentially one and 
the same thing. The procedures are known variously as the 
project method, problem method, differentiated assignments, 
long-unit assig n ments, contract plan, laboratory plan, indi- 
vidualized instruction, Winnetka technique or some modifi- 
cation, Dalton plan or some modification, and Morrison plan 
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or some modification. Apparently the earliest of these terms 
was the term “project method ” applied to certain phases of 
agricultural teaching. The idea of the project as something 
done for its own sake, the learning product being purely 
incidental, was extended easily to certain phases of home 
economics and industrial arts. The strenuous efforts which 
have been made to define the project in such a way as to 
include all teaching and learning units in all%ibj ect-matter 
fields have been superfluous if not absurd. TK term “ unit ’’ 
is itself the most satisfactory comprehensive term. The 
project is one kind of learning or teaching unit. The term 
“problem” seems best reserved for that kind of unit in 
which the central feature is the abstract act of thought as 
defined by John Dewey. 

A clear-cut distinction should be made between the uni t, 
and the unit assignment. The unit is regarded in this study 
as a concept, attitude, appreciation, knowledge, *or skill to 
be acquired by the pupil, which if acquired, will produce 
a desirable modification of his thinking or other forms of his 
behavior. The unit assignment consists of those activities 
and experiences planned by the teacher to enable the pupil 
to master the unit. On the whole the practices of schools 
reporting the use of the Morrison plan, the Dalton plan, or 
the Winnetka technique are much alike, being attempts to 
develop classroom procedures adapted to the use of some 
form of the unit assignment. The unit assignment is cer- 
tain to become a fundamental feature of any successful pro- 
gram to provide for individual differences. It possesses the 
extremely valuable attribute of being equally adaptable to 
schools and classes of all sizes and of all type^» 

Scientific study of problem cases— The individual pupil 
must be a known quantity if successful provisions are to be 
made for his particular needs. This fact is emphasized by 
efforts at the scientific study of pupils who have become 
problem cases. Moreover, the collection of accurate and 
comprehensive data concerning every pupil and the filing of 
these data for frequent and ready use are fundamental to 
all other features of a program to provide for individual 
differences. In outstanding schools each pupil’s interests, 
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special aptitudes, aims, heredity, home environment, health 
history, school history, and many other significant charac- 
teristics and accomplishments, both physical and mental, 
are known and made a matter of record. In such schools 
serious problem cases occur infrequently but when they do 
occur the data are ready at hand for a preliminary case 
study. In these schools, furthermore, the services of a 
visiting teacher, counselor, or consulting psychologist are 
available if a complete Case study involving the collection 
and interpretation of further data is necessaiy. The scien- 
tific study of problem cases is a provision for individual 
differences feasible in schools of all sizes and- types. For 
financial reasons, however, a school may lack the necessary 
trained personnel to make possible the collection of sufficient 
reliable data, its proper filing, or its interpretation. More- 
over, the needed facilities for the application of remedial 
treatment may not be at hand. 

Variation in pupil load . — By variation in pupil load is 
meant variation in the number of subjects a pupil is per- 
mitted to carry for credit. Another type of variation in 
pupil load (not the topic of this paragraph) is also secured 
through the differentiation of unit assignments. Only a few 
schools are varying systematically the number of subjects 
which pupils may carry for credit as a provision for individual 
differences. The plan has met with evident success. Full 
realization of its possibilities depends upon the sanction of 
accrediting agencies. 

Oui-of school projects or studies. —In schools awarding credit 
for out-of-school projects or studies only a fraction of 1 per 
cent of the pupils comprising the total enrollment are carry- 
ing such work. Although no extensive or unusual work is 
being done along this line the field seems to be a promising 
one. Out-of-school projects or studies are less prevalent in 
schools including only the lower secondary grades than in 
schools including the higher secondary grades. 

Advisory and guidance programs .— Exploratory courses for 
pupil guidance are much more common in reorganized 
schools, and particularly reorganized schools including the 
lower secondary grades, than in unreorganized schools. The 
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extent of use of exploratory courses and of advisory programs 
with minor exceptions increases regularly as the total enroll- 
ment increases. Advisory and guidance programs have been 
made the subject of a separate monograph of this survey. 1 

Relation of a ‘program to provide for individual differences to 
procedures in marking and promotion.— In section 4 of The 
Scope the reader’s attention was called to the close and inev- 
itable relationship existing between provisions for individual 
differences and procedures in marking and promotion. JtBe- 
cause of this relationship frequent references have been made 
to marking and promotion in the preceding chapters (as, for 
example, in sec. 4, Ch. II, Pt. II; sec. 5, Ch. Ill, Pt. II; 
sec. 4, Ch. IV, Pt. II; and sec. 12, Ch. V, Pt. II). In order 
that those who attempt to plan a program to provide for 
individual differences may find readily at hand suggestions 
for consistent and complementary procedures in the related 
fields of marking and promotion, this monograph is concluded 
with two chapters dealing, respectively, with marks and 
marking systems, and with plans for promotion. Although 
it is hoped these chapters may serve the purpose mentioned, 
nevertheless, they have been prepared with the thought that 
quite aside from all other considerations, procedures in 
marking and promotion, in and of themselves, merit most 
careful consideration. 

1 Monograph No. 14. 
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CHAPTER I : MARKS AND MARKING SYSTEMS 

t. IMPORTANCE AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

The importance of marks . — School marks have been the 
symbols of success and failure to generations of pupils who 
have struggled with the problems and tasks of the classroom, 
and to their parents who, indifferent at times to most phases 
of education, seldom have neglected the report card. At the 
bottom of the marking scale the “passing" mark has loomed 
largfe (to those taught by experience not to aspire higher) as 
the “open sesame" to new subjects, advanced grades, higher 
schools, and finally to the alluring opportunities of vocations 
and careers otherwise inexorably closed. At the top of the, 
marking scale the difference between an A and a B, between 
90 and 95, has been magnified immediately into the difference 
between unheralded mediocrity and the flatteries and satis- 
factions of scholarships, of “magna cum laude ’s," of member- 
ships in famous scholastic societies; and later into the differ- 
ence between ordinary success and the honors accompanied 
by attractive pecuniary emoluments which always have been 
associated with professional preferment. As long as school 
marks are issued, pupils, parents, and the world in general 
will regard them seriously. Hence a brief inquiry into what 
the secondary schools are doing in the matter of awarding 
marks should lack neither interest nor importance. 

Scope of the present study . — The present study of marks and 
marking systems and the related study of plans for promotion 
reported in the 'following chapter are concerned with prac- 
tices in selected schools. The method of selection insures 
that the established procedures to be reported are representa- 
tive of best practices in marking and promotion in the sec- 
ondary schools throughout the country. The data furnish 
an opportunity hitherto unavailable for teachers and super- 
visors everywhere to examine critically their own practices 
in the light of the best that is being done. In the ensuing 
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sections of this chapter the practices of the 258 schools selected 
for intensive study are presented under the following heads : 
Marking systems in use; recognized factors influencing 
scholastic marks; guidance of teachers in the awarding of 
marks; some substitutes for marks; and interpretation of 
traditional marks. The chapter on plans for promotion deals 
in turn with the following topics: The relation of marks to 
promotion, trial promotion, and rules and principles governing 
promotion. 

I. SCHOOLS SELECTED FOR STUDY 

Sources of data. On the basis of replies from more than 
2,000 individual schools, 48 State departments of education, 
and 227 city superintendents to preliminary general inquiries 
tf the National Survey, 427 schools were chosen as likely to 
represent best current practices in marking and promotion. 
A comprehensive follow-up inquiry was addressed to these 
schools. From 273 replies, 258 were selected for intensive 
study. A number of the schools were later visited and further 
data were collected through interviews. Most of the statis- 
tical data as well as the illustrative material of this chapter 
and of the following chapter are drawn from studies of these 
selected schools. However, certain illustrative materials 
are drawn from other sources, namely, from three studies of 
marking and promotion reported in part in the preceding 
chapters of this monograph. In these studies marking and 
promotion were investigated in 289 schools selected primarily 
for outsta ndin g practices in homogeneous grouping; in 178 
schools selected primarily for outstanding practices in con- 
nection with special classes; and in 457 schools selected 
primarily for outstanding practices in connection with some 
form of the unit assignment. With certain interesting excep- 
tions the practices in marking and promotion of these several 
groups of schools were found to be much alike. The reader 
will experience no difficulty in identifying in the succeeding 
sections those procedures, in connection with marking 
and promotion, which are peculiarly applicable to schools 
using homogeneous grouping, special classes, or the unit 
assignment. 

Types oj organization represented in schools- selected for 
study.— Oi the 258 schools studied, 77 per cent are reorganized 
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schools, a third including grades 7 to 9. Twenty per cent 
include grades 9 to 12, and only 2 per cent include grades 
8 to 11. 

Size of schools selected for study. — The schools studied are 
predominantly large. Only 1 per cent has enrollments of 
50 or fewer, while 46 per cent have enrollments of more than 
1,000 and 75 per cent have enrollments of more than 500. 

Recency of establishment of present marking and promotion 
systems. — A third of the schools report that the fundamental 
features of their present marking and promotion systems 
have been in use for 10 or more years. In other words, two- 
thirds of the marking systems studied have been developed 
during the past decade. 

S. TYPES OF MARKING SYSTEMS IN VSE 

Forms in which marks are issued.— In four-fifths of the 
schools marks are issued in the form of letters or equivalent 
symbols such as Arabic Qr Roman numerals. (Table 1.) 
In a fourth of the schools percentages are used either alone 
or in combination with letters or symbols. In a tenth of 
the schools marks are translated into class ranks. Per- 
centile ranks, written records or logs of pupils’ progress, 
accomplishment quotients, and sigma scores are being used 
in only a very few schools. The excess of 100 per cent 
represented in Table 1 is accounted for by the fact that 
some schools issue marks in more than a single form. 


Table 1 . — Forms in which marks are issued 



Frequency 


Frequency 

Form 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Form 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Letters or other symbols 

Percent*™ 

210 

<57 

81 

20 

Written records or logs of 
pupils' progress _ 

4 

2 

Class ranks 

25 

0 

Accomplishment quotients. . . 

2 

1 

Percentile ranks 

7 

8 

Sigma scores 

2 

1 







The 5-point scale predominates in these schools whether 
marks are expressed as letters, Arabic or Roman numerals, 
or ranges of percentages. However, scales ranging from 2 
points (satisfactory and unsatisfactory) up to the 100 points 
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of the percentage system are represented. Counting minor 
variations 100 different marking systems are in use in the 
258 schools selected for study. Many of these differences 
are trivial and in their very triviality hard to justify on any 
other hypothesis than that “there is po accounting for 
tastes.” For example, in one school plus and minus signs 
are used after all letters on the marking scale; in another 
school the plus and minus signs apply only to certain letters 
' of the marking scale; in a third school plus and minus signs 
are not used at all. Or again, in one school the marks 
preferred are 1,2, 3, 4, 5, in another school 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 and 
in a third school I, II, III, IV, V. Full advantage is tjeing 
taken in this group of schools of opportunities for variety 
offered by an almost unrestricted use of the 26 letters of the 
alphabet; and exponents or subscripts add still greater 
variety in schools where homogeneous grouping is practiced. 
One can not examine the data thoughtfully and escape the 
impression that restless and often aimless efforts are under 
way to satisfy needs not at present met by existing marking 
systems. 

Uniformity of practice within lopal systems. — Four-fifths of 
the schools report the same plan of marking to be used in all 
secondary schools of the local system, while only half report 
the same plan to be used in both the elementary and second- 
ary schools. The fact that, in a fifth of the schools studied, 
a uniform practice in marking does not exist even within the 
secondary schools of the local system again reflects the 
existing uncertainty as to what the marking procedure 
should be. 

4. RJECOONIZED FACTORS INFLUENCING SCHOLASTIC MARKS 

Local studies of marking . — Marks originated as purported 
measures of scholastic achievement. However, evidence has 
accumulated during recent years to establish definitely that 
a mark in any given subject is often a composite of many 
factors, the least of which may be achievement in the subject 
matter of the course. The result has been a decided tendency 
in many schools to offer an increased variety of marks and 
ratings, one for each of the objectives being stressed by the 
school, apparently in the hope that if separate marks were 
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awarded for such factors as application, citizenship, deport- 
ment, health, and various social and civic traits, the subject- 
matter mark might come to be less influenced by them, and 
to represent more faithfully what it purports to represent, 
namely, achievement in subject matter. Much of our 
knowledge concerning the influence of factors other than 
scholarship on scholastic marks has originated in studies of 
marking, promotion, and related topics conducted by the 
departments of research and measurement or by members of 
the local staffs of the public schools. Many such studies 
have been conducted or are under way in the group of schools 
now under consideration. Nearly half the schools report 
systematic studies of failure to have been made during the 
school year 1929-30; more than a third report studies of the 
distributions of marks awarded by teachers, by departments, 
and by the entire school ; a fourth report studies of promotion; 
a fifth report studies of retardation; a fifth report studies to 
determine what the criteria for awarding marks should be; 
and 7 per cent report comparative studies of present marking 
and promotion systems with marking and promotion systems 
formerly in use^ Needless to say such studies have materially 
helped local staffs to understand the composite nature of 
so-called scholastic marks and have often revealed the 
influence of obscure and generally unsuspected factors. For 
example, a mimeographed study submitted by the depart- 
ment of research of the city schools of Long Beach, Calif., 
shows that men teachers favor boys and women teachers favor 
girls in the awarding of marks. (Fig. 1-A and -B.) The curve 
for marks awarded by men teachers to boys occupies a position 
well above the curve for marks awarded by men teachers to 
girls so far as “A’s” and “B’s” are concerned, but the 
curves reverse their relative positions with respect to “C’s,” 
"b’s,” and “F’s.” In perfect contrast tl^ curve for marks 
awarded by women teachers to girls lies well above the curve 
for marks awarded by women teachers to boys so far as 
“A’s” and “B’s” are concerned, and these curves also reverse 
their relative positions with respect to "C's,” “D’s,” and 
“F’s.” Like futuristic question marks, the curves seem to 
ask “Why?” Apparently a pupil may improve his marks 
materially by the simple expedient of chotjsing teachers of 
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the same sex. In passing it should be noted that these 
findings are the reverse of the findings reported for university 
freshmen in a study made recently in Kentucky . * 1 The 
number of cases involved in the Long Beach study gives the 
data a high reliability. The difference in the ages of the 
students involved in the two studies may account for the 
difference in the results obtained. In any event here is a 



Fioum I-B.— Percentage distributions 
of marks swarded In all subjects by 
women teachers to boys and by women 
teachers to girls in the Long Beach, 
Calif., secondary schools. (Curves 
based on 32,422 marks for boys and 
40,702 marks for girls) 


Figure 1-A.— Percentage distributions 
o of marks awarded in all subjects by 
men teachers to boys and by men 
teechere to girls In the Long Beach, 
Call!, secondary schools. (Corves 
based on 22,410 jnarks for boys and 
8,623 marks for girls) 


factor generally unsuspected which bnters in a very real 
way into the mark which ideally should stand for one thing 
only, namely, scholastic achievement. 

Attempts to isolate the factors of effort and notice ability in 
achievement . — Unquestionably two important factors influ- 
encing achievement in subject matter are the pupil’s native 
ability and his effort. Even if teachers’ marks measured 


> Educational Rcmrcta Bulletin. The Ohio State University, Colombo*, Ohio, 11 : 240-341. 
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with reasonable accuracy achievement or accomplishment in 
the subject, and nothing else, each mark would still be a 
composite, concealing the Telative amounts of effort and 
ability which it represented. Awarding a separate mark or 
rating of industry, application, or effort as is done in many 
schools helps the parent and other interested persons to 
interpret the mark in accomplishment. However, another 

• approach to the problem offers interesting possibilities. If 
one had an accurate measure of a pupil’s ability to do the 
work of a given subject-matter field and an accurate meas- 
ure of his accomplishment in that field, he could derive 
mathematically a measure of the effective effort being ex- 
pended by the pupil. That is, ifrone of two factors and their 
product are known, the second factor is obtained easily by 
the simple process of division. Even fairly reliable measures 
of the degree of .effort expended by pupils in attaining a 
certain level of accomplishment should make marks more 
meaningful and promotion less mechanical. Hence, reference 

• will bo made to two attempts tO derive a rough approxima- 
tion of the amount of effort efficiently put forth by individual 
pupils. Both attempts are limited to academic subject- 
matter fields and- are based on the fairly high correlation 

• known to exist between (1) either measures of academic 
intelligence derived from group mental tests or indexes of 
reading ability derived from standardized tests, and (2) 
ability to master academic subjects. 

The first of these attempts was made in the John Hay 
High School of Cleveland, Ohio. The measure of the pupil’s 
accomplishment is a composite of the pupil’s ranks on a 
series of subject-matter tests prepared by the teacher. The 
measure of the pupil’s ability to accomplish is his “ probable 
learning rate” derived from a group mental test. The 
pupil’s mark in effort is the quotient of the first measure 
divided by the second. . „ 

In a manner entirely different, the same idea has evolved 
into a “Pupil’s Efficiency Chart” (Fig. 2) and a “Teacher’s 
Efficiency Chart” (Fig. 3), jn the senior high school of 
Trenton, N. J. The pupil’s reading-ability index employed 
in the pupil’s efficiency chart is based upon scores earned on . 
the Chapman Reading Comprehension Test and (Re Inglis 
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Vocabulary Test. The pupil’s “score,” measured along the 
horizontal axis, is the composite of his ratings or marks in 
all subjects, each 1 being allowed four points; each 2, three, 
points; each 3, two points; each 4, one point; and each 5, 
zero. Since the maximum number of ratings in this school 
is five for any pupil in academic subjects, the maximum 
“score” is 20. Principal William A. Wetzel states that the 
pupil’s efficiency chart, here reproduced in Figure 2, is 
based upon the actual “scores” of 1,300 pupils. Approxi- 
mating a normal distribution, the lowest 10 per cent of the 
“scores” were designated as 5, the next 20 per cent as 4, 
the next 40 per cent as 3, the next 20 per cent as 2, and the 
highest 10 per cent as 1. From these data certain “effi- 
ciency paths”!' (marked off in Fig. 2 by heavy lines) were 
determined. The use of the chart may be illustrated as 
follows: Suppose a pupil with a reading-ability index of 140 
or above has a score of 7 which would be obtained , if he had* 
received one 2 and four 4’s. By reference to the intersection 
of the horizontal line of numbers opposite “reading-ability 
index 140-up ” with the vertical line of numbers above “score 
7” one discovers that the efficiency of the pupil in question 
is 5. That is, in efficiency the pupil ranks in the lowest 10 
per cent of pupils of the same. reading-ability index. The 
same score, however, yields an efficiency rating of 4 to a 
pupil whose reading-ability index is from 100 to 139, of 3 to, 
a pupil whose reading-ability index is from 70 to 99, and of 
2 to a pupil whose reading-ability index is from 0 to 69. 

No claim is made by those who devised the chart that it 
furnishes more than a rough approximation of the pupil's 
efficiency. Nevertheless, it is a distinct advance over pure 
guessing. The fundamental principle of the chart is appli- 
cable to all fields. In such fields as industrial and mechanic 
arts, scores on mechanical aptitude tests might yield indexes 
of ability to achieve. Likewise reliable prognostic tests in any 
field might serve a similar purpose for work within the field for 
which they have been devised. Even for academic fields some 
may prefer to use as an index of ability to achieve a measure 
other than probable learning rate or reading-ability ipdex. 

In the senior high school of Trenton, N. J., the idea back 
of the device just described has been extended to produce a 
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Figure 2 — Pupil-efflcioncy oiiArt devised and used Id the senior high school, Trenton, N. J. 
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figure because they reproduce bolter than Jetton) 
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“Teacher’s Efficiency Chart” ‘shown in Figure 3. In this 
figure the marks of 92 pupils in Course No. 12 B^a are 
plotted against their reading-ability indexes. The heavy 
t .line indicates the approximate average attainment, as meas- 
ured by- marks^-nf- pupils of the various ability levels as 
measured by the reading-ability index. Therefore, even- 
dot plotted left of the heavy line represents a pupil w-orking 
below the average for his ability level. Similarly every dot 
plotted at the right of the heavy line represents a pupil rising 
work above the average for his ability level. Principal 
Wetzel says, “The chief value of the chart lies in the actual 
distribution of the ratings by each teacher after each six 
weeks’ rating period and [the resulting] clear picture of [the 
.extent to which the class has worked up] to capacity. A 
rating of D or (D for a pupil with reading-ability index 140 
is as much a failure on the part of the teacher as an E rating 
at reading-ability index 70. TW chart is a crude effort to 
center the attention of pupil and teacher on obtaining results 
commensurate with capacity.” 

The teacher’s efficiency index is derived as follow-s: First, 
the median reading-ability index for the group is computed. 
The median in the present case is 85. Next, the norm for 
tliis median is computed. In this case the norm is 1.5 (mid- 
way between D and C). The total score (179) is then 
divided by the total number of pupils (92) which gives the 
average rating or mark for each pupil. This average rating 
is 1.95. Finally, the average rating is divided by the normal 
rating for the group giving a quotient of 1.3, the teacher’s 
efficiency index. The normal or average efficiency index 
is 1. This index is not used for administrative purposes but 
helps to supply the teacher with a measure of the extent to 
w hich her marks arc corresponding to the normal distribu- 
tion wuthin the school for pupils of like ability. Assuming 
the marks to be fairly accurate measures of the pupils’ 
accomplishment, the teacher’s index becomes a roqgh approx- 
imation of his or her relative efficiency in getting pupils to 
work up to the level of their abilities. Obviously, the de- 
vice is open to abuse, a point which should be ke^t in mind 
if ode employs it. For example, a high efficiency index may 
mean that the pupils of a given group are accomplishing 
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more under a given teacher; or it may merely mean that the 
teacher marks more leniently than the average teacher in 

the school. 

Attempts to define scholarship marks . — The respondents in 
this study have submitted a surprisingly large number of 
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Trenton, N. J : 

carefully formulated definitions of scholastic marks. The 
purposes of the definitions are: First; to set up standards 
tending toward more uniform procedure among the various 
teachers in the awarding of. marks, and, second, to inform 
pupils and parents of the meaning of the marks awarded. 
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TJie definitions without exception are disturbing if one be- 
lieves that the scholarship mark so far as possible should be 
a measure of achievement and only of achievement in the 
subject matter of the course. The definitions plainly declare 
(hat the subject-matter mark is determined in no small 
degree by such factors as attendance, promptness, neatness, 
responsibility, and the like. Undoubtedly the idea intended 
to be conveyed to teachers, pupils, and parents by such defi- 
nitions is that the factors just mentioned are positively 
correlated, perhaps highly correlated, with scholarship. But 
in the opinion of the writer the real effect of such definitions 
is to lead teachers to give unwarranted consideration to 
extraneous factors when awarding marks for scholastic 
achievement, and to lead pupils and parents to expect that 
such factors will be considered. As a matter of fact, pupils 
may maintain perfect attendance, be neat, trustworthy, 
prompt in meeting their obligations, and the like, and yet 
never be able really to earn an A in scholarship in any 
academic subject. The practice of issuing a separate mark, 
or rating, for each characteristic or trait in which growth 
is to be encouraged seems in every way preferable to the 
awarding of a single composite mark which, because it is 
composed of varying amounts of many ingredients, is in fact 
an unknown quantity. 

Another important and related aspect of these definitions 
of scholastic marks, in terms of many extraneous factors, can 
be illustrated by reference to the following series of definitions 
of scholastic marks, which incidentally is the least objection- 
able from the writer’s vi&tfpoint of all series submitted. 

Prejnralion 1 w 

Mark 

A. Methodical, constant, exceeding expectations in supplementary 
assignments. 

D. Somewhat leas energetio and origin^ in supplementing assignments, 
and in making independent investigations. 

C. Adequate to meet the teacher's demands and suggestions; moderate 

amount of supplementary work on own initiative. 

D. Barely sufficient to cover minimum assignments; little or no supple- 

mentary work. 

F. Careless, partial, inefficient, indifferent. 
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Application 

% 

A. Attention constant and concentrated; initiative expressed in ability 

to stimulate group accomplishment and to contribute to it, and 
in a high degree of originality in the pursuit of the subject 

B. Same as above but slightly less marked. 

C. Attention satisfactory but not noteworthy; initiative appreciable 

when stimulated by reasonable encouragement and aid. 

D. Attention wavering, uncertain, fairly satisfactory"; initiative so 

slight that much help and encouragement is needed on new work. 
F. Attention wavering, intermittent, not dependable, generally 
unsatisfactory; initiative, characterized by inability or unwilling- 
ness to follow directions. 

% Knowledge of the subject 

A. Superior in grasp, full and comprehensive, exceeding expectations. 

B. Same as above but slightly less marked. 

C. Moderate but sufficient to meet the teacher's requirements. 

D. Mastery of a bare minimum. 

F. Meager, fragmentary’, and inadequate. 

Use b^LEngUsh 

A. Extensive vocabulary, excellent diction, correct habits of speech. 

Rapid comprehension and interpretation of materials read. 

B. Same as above but less marked. 

C. Average in vocabulary, diction, speech habits, and ability to read 

with comprehension. 

D. Barely adequate in vocabulary, speech habits, and diction; deficient 

in power to read with comprehension, 

F. Deficient in vocabulary, careless in diction and speech habits, 
inferior in ability to read w ith comprehension. 






Progress 


A. So rapid as to make the pupil an outstanding member of the group. 

B. Rapid but less marked than above. 

C. Steady and quite noticeable. 

D. Slow, plodding, barely sufficient to accomplish the tasks and goals 

set. 

F. Inappreciable. 

In this series each mark is defined in terms of five criteria, 
namely, preparation, application, knowledge of the subject, 
use of English, and progress. No question will be raised 
here concerning the obvious overlapping of the five criteria. 
Nor will any question be raised as to whether marks for 
achievement in some subjects at least might be completely 
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independent of such factors as “use of English.” Also such 
a paradox as “exceeding expectations” (under preparation, 
and knowledge of the subject for a mark of A) will be passed 
by lightly, although it is difficult to understand how any 
teacher can expect a pupil to exceed expectations. The 
important aspect of all carefully formulated series of defini- 
tions examined in this study to be stressed at this point is 
that each series submitted, if not organized as a rating scale, 
readily lends itself to such an organization. In fact, the 
series of definitions reproduced above for purposes of illus- 
tration were not submitted in the form of rating scales, yet 
as now organized they form five fairly well-balanced rating 
scales. The objection to such an arrangement is its definite 
assurance to pupils and parents that a pupil who receives an 
A ranks at the top of all five rating scales while a pupil who 
receives an F ranks uniformly at the bottom, and so on for 
the other marks. Thus the F pupil is supposed to show 
preparation, characterized as “careless, partial, inefficient, 
and indifferent”; application described by such phrases as 
“attention wavering, intermittent, not dependable, generally 
unsatisfactory,” and “initiative characterized by inability 
or unwillingness to follow directions”; knowledge of the 
subject which is “meager, fragmentary, and inadequate”; 
me of English characterized by “deficient vocabulary, 
careless in diction and speech habits, inferior ability to read 
with comprehension”; and progress which is “inappreciable.” 
Such a description of an F pupil's work in many cases is not 
only misleading but actually untrue and mischievous in its 
results. Since not all the foregoing statements are necessarily 
true of the F pupil it follows that if one desired to stimulate 
the pupil’s growth from the standpoint of each of the five 
criteria then five marks should be awarded, one to represent 
his true position on the, scale for each criterion.. The point 
seems to deserve emphasis because of the wide-spread 
tendency, even in this group of selected schools, to make the 
subject-matter^ mark a composite of many factors other 
than scholarship and tacitly to advocate through elaborate 
definitions of scholastic marks that such a composite is 
desirable. 
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Factors considered, in awarding the subject-matter mark . — 
Although half the schools report that a pupil's mark in a 
subject depends entirely upon his accomplishment in the 
subject, many qualify their response with such significant 
words or phrases as “officially,” “supposed to,’.’ “theoreti- 
cally so,” “not in the Z group,” and “as much as is humanly 
possible.” In 115 schools in which the mark is reported to 
be based entirely upon achievement in subject matter the 
median weights assigned to four factors in the semester mark 
are: Daily progress records, 40 per cent; term marks, tests 
given during the semester, and the final examination, each 
20 per cent. 

Of those respondents who state unqualifiedly that the mark 
in any subject is influenced by factors other than achieve- 
ment or accomplishment in the subject, nearly all report the 
consideration of the pupil’s industry, application, or effort, 
in awarding the subject-matter mark; about two-thirds con- 
sider his native ability and his attendance; and approximately 
one-third consider deportment, character traitsf^nd citizen- 
ship. Other factors occasionally mentioned are the pupil’s 
interest, and whether he is taking the course for the first time 
or is repeating it. Although the scholarship mark is ad- 
mittedly influenced greatly by extraneous factors, neverthe- 
less, typically, separate marks are awarded in these schools in 
industry, application, or effort, and in deportment, citizen- 
ship, or character traits. 

6. GUIDANCE OF TEACHERS IN THE AWARDING OF MARES 

Sources of data and methods employed. — Data' for guiding 
teachers in the awarding of marks in these schools are derived 
from the literature and from such local studies of failure, 
promotion, retardation, elimination, distributions of marks, 
criteria for awarding marks, comparative studies of mar king 
systems, factore influencing marks, and attempts to define 
marks, as have been touched upon in section 4. The respond- 
ents mention several methods whereby the facts may bo* 
made to function in the actual awarding of marks. In more 
than four-fifths of the schools, individual or group conferences 
-are held on methods of marking^ The conferences are most 
frequently needed for teachers new to the system. More 
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than three-fifths of the schools report that in some of the 
conferences the distributions of marks awarded by individual 
teachers ahd by departments are discussed. More than half 
the schools report that printed or typed explanatory material 
on marking is issued to teachers. In 40 per cent of the schools 
the normal curve is used as a guide to teachers in the award- 
ing of marks. Many respondents hasten to add, however, 
that the curve is not forced upon the teachers but is used as 
an aid to their judgment. A fourth of the respondents state 
that criteria have been established in each subject as guides 
to the teachers in the awarding of marks. A few schools 
report excellent results in the use of objective tests as aids 
to t he teacher 'who is attempting to award more equitable 
distributions of marks. In all these respeots the larger schools 
are surpassing the smaller schools. 

Using the normal carve . — As stated, only 40 per cent of the 
respondents from the 258 schools being studied make any use 
of the normal curve as a guide to teachers in the awarding of 
marks. Practically all of these respondents report that the 
normal curve is not used in classes which are small or are 
known to vary considerably from the normal. This amounts 
to saying that they do not maktfthe most effective use of the 
normal curve since many classes do vaiy considerably from 
the normal. The point seems to be rather generally over- 
looked, not only by the respondents but by writers on the 
subject of marking, that unless the normal curve can be made 
applicable to classes which deviate from the normal, it is of 
little practical use to the classroom teacher. Fortunately 
the principle of the curve can be applied ta£~£fcy class no 
matter how far or in what direction the pupilsritfav deviate 
from the norm in such vital traits as native ability, effort, or 
accomplishment, provided the teacher knows the nature, 
extent, and direction of the class deviation. For example, a 
procedure has been employed in the Thomas W. Harvey 
Memorial High School, of Painesville, Ohio,* whereby graph- 
ical pictures are secured of each class with respect to native 
ability, previous accomplishment, and effort. The teacher 
then compares these graphs with the graph of the present 

1 BUleit, Roy O. The Scientific Supervision of Teachers' Marks. -A merlcmn School Board 
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distribution of marks which she has awarded to the class. 
Use of the procedure implies no coercion of the teacher to 
make present distributions of marks conform precisely with 
either the curves of ability, accomplishment, or effort. The 
procedure is intended to be an aid to the teacher’s judgment 
but not to replace her judgment in the matter of awarding 
marks. Only a few schools in w T hich the normal curve is used 
report some such definite procedure in use for determining 
the extent to which each class varies from the normal. 

Definite percentage distributions of marks are usually 
recommended to teachers in schools where the normal curve 
is used as a guide. In 73 schools using a 5-point marking 
scale the mean percentage of marks recommended for each 
portion of the scale follows rather closely the distribution 
recommended by Starch when the curve is conceived as 
extending two and one-half standard deviations on either side 
of the mean. 8 (Table 2.) However, the range of recom- 
mended percentages for any given portion of the scale is 
strikingly high. For example, in some schools as low as 
2 per cent of highest marks are recommended, while in other 
schools 16 per cent of highest marks are established as 
standard. In five schools using a 3-point scale the recom- 
mended distributioiris 20-60-20. 


Table 2. — Percentage distributions of marks recommended to teachers 
as standards tn 73 scJuwls using a 5-point marking system 


Mark 

Recommended 

percentages 

Normal 

distri- 

bution 

Mark 

Recommended 

percentages 

Normal 

diatri- 

btitioo 

Range 

Mean 

Range 


I 
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4 

1 

I 

s 

4 






if 



1 (highMt) 

2-16 

8 

7 

4 

9-40 

30 

34 

2 

13-40 

21 

24 

5 

1-10 

7 

• 7 

3 

90-60 

43 

dS 






Periodical distributions oj marks by teachers jor pupils oj 
their own classes . — Apparently one of the most effective 
methods of guiding teachers in the awarding of marks is the 
periodical distribution made by the teacher himself of the 
. * 

1 Starch, Daniel. Education*! Psychology. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1919, p. 411 
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marks which he has awarded to his pupiJs. Back of this 
practice is the idea that each distribution should resemble a 
normal distribution or known reasons should exist for the 
observed deviation from normal. Usually the teacher pre- 
pares a separate distribution for each subject which he is 
teaching and a composite distribution for all subjects. 
Typically these distributions are made following each marking 
period though occasionally they are made only at the close 
of each semester. Two types of devices are in use to aid the 
teacher in preparing distributions of marks either for self- 

JQHN BAT RICH SCHOOL 
DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHER'S MARKS 

I 

Teacher ^ 

Subject _ . - . 

Number of *'Mirki* .. 


Percentage Dirtributioo 


100.93 

9? 45 

•4-7* 

n - to 

*r0 

% 

Number Distribution 

100-93 

9344 

**-71 

77-7Q 

414 


Pnntrd gr ph is standard. It rep* 
the Wtril frequency dtMri* 
button. Figure* in graph are percent* 
age* on bati* of 100 per cent. 

100^03 pet 9245 pet 54 78 pet 77-70 pet 654 pet 

Figure 4.— Card used for the periodical distribution of teacher's marks, John Hay High 

School, Cleveland, Ohio 

evaluation or for the information of administrative or super- 
visory officers. The first is a cross-section card or sheet on 
which the distribution accepted as standard for the school 
is outlined. In the John Hay High School of Cleveland, 
Ohio, a 3 by 5 inch card is used. (Fig. 4.) The teacher 
constructs on the card a graph showing the percentage dis- 
tribution of marks which he or she has awanled to the pupils 
of a given class. Comparison with the accepted standard 
distribution for the echoed is then easily made. In this 
school the distribution 7-24-38-24-7 is accepted as standard . 
A separate card is .used for each subject. Incidentally the 
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card also illustrates how a percentage system may be trans- 
formed into a 5-point scale, the highest mark ranging from 
93 to 100 per cent, the next highest from 85 to 92 per cent, 
and so on. Salinas High School of Salinas, Kans., uses a 
card almost identical to the one shown in Figure 4. The 
distribution set up as standard in Salinas, however, is 
6-24-40-24-6 and the marks are the letters A, B, C t D, and F. 
In the J. M. Atherton High School for Girls, Louisville, Ky., 
six cross-section areas are mimeographed on a single sheet of 
letter-size paper, one cross-section area *or each of the six 
classes taught by the teacher. A graphing device used in the 
senior high school of New Castle, Pa., differs from Figure 4 
in that ranges of percentages of each mark to be awarded are 
outlined. The distribution 7-24-38-24-7 is recognized as 
standard, but the following ranges of percentages are out- 
lined on the graph: 5-9, 18-30, 28-48, 18-30, and 5-9. 
Thus an effort is made to set upper and lower limits to the 
amount of variation which may be permitted from the 
normal distribution. Another feature of the card is a 
printed request that each teacher write on the reverse side of 
the card a justification of each A and of each E and of any lack 
of conformity of the B’s, C’s, and D’s to the permissible limits. 

The second device to aid the teacher in preparing distri- 
butions of ihe marks of his or her classes for comparison with 
the accepted norms of the school omits the graphical feature. 
(Fig. 5.) With this omission one card provides spaoe for 
all subjects taught by one teacher. The card is self-ex- 
planatory. Jn the Langley Junior High School, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., a somewhat similar 3 by 5 inch card is used for 
distributing marks a| (he end of each marking period rather 
than at the end of each semester. Percentages are calculated 
showing the proportion of pupils receiving each mark. 

Distribution oj marks in different ability groups . — A study 
of marking in 289 schools selected for outstanding practices 
in ability grouping, and already discussed in Chapters II to 
VI of Part I, showed that in 10 par cent of the schools 
marks were varied in one way or another for groups of differ- 
% ont abilities. Usually an index or a subscript was employed, 
the favorite forma being either 1, 2, 3, or x, y, z. Of the 258 
schools studied in the present chapter, 12 per cent vary marks 
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for groups of different abilities and 6 per cent vary marks 
for pupils in special classes. .However, in many cases the 
real variable is not the marlcriut the content or degree of 
mastery for which the mark stands. That is, the same 
mark of A stands for the best work done in the Z group as 
well as for the best work done in the X group, a procedure 
likely to result in confusion and misunderstanding. The 

Semester Enrollment In Studies and Failures In Each 
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Figure 6.— Cord us©d for periodical^listribution of marks in the Washington High 8chooi, 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

position assumed by the psychological and educational re- 
search division * of the Los Angeles city schools on this point 
is significant. In presenting a new two-track course in plane 
geometry to be used in groups of different ability levels the 
committee says: ^ 

It is recommended that, marks Cor pupils in the lower apility level 
be given on the same basis as those in the upper ability level: that is, 

1 Two-Track Uoursa In Plans Qsometry. Los Angelas City School District, Psychologies! 
sod Eduostlonal Research Division, 1WL 
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an A in one level will represent the sAme degree of attainment as an 
A in the oth^rlevel, and so on for the other marks. The advantage 
gained in havS^-pui^Ue take the minimum course will be, therefore, 
not in the possibility of assigning high marks for minimum achievement,' 
but rather in the possibility of pupils achieving more due to the fact 
that the materials of instruction are suited to their needs and abilities. 

Letters with exponents are awarded as marks in the Me- 
Kinley fjigh School, of Washington, D. C. Only the marks 
for the highest level (A*, B 1 , C 1 , and D 1 ) fulfill the require- 
ments for college certification. A unique variation in mark- 
ing for different ability groups is in use in the junior and senior 
high schools of Yakima, Wash. For these schpols the report 
card is printed in four different forms, one form for each of 
three ability leve^ and a fourth form to be used*with pupils 
in ungrouped sections. For pupils o( the highest level the 
marks are A, B, C, D, and E; for those of the middle level, 
B, C,JD, I^and F ; and for those of the lowest level C, D, E, 
F, and G. Seven marks are used in all/Ar, B, and C being 
the highest marks in the three respective sections; C, D, and 
E being the average marks; and E, F, and G being the lowest 
or the unsatisfactory marks. For the ungrouped sections * 
the marks A, B, C, D, and E are used. The definition of a 
letter 5r mark necessarily varies from one card to another. 
For example, B is defined as “excellent” on the cards for 
the middle group and for ungrouped sections, and as “above 
average” for the highest section. D is defined as “below 
average” in the highest sections, “average” in the middle 
sections and the ungrouped sections, aiftl “above average” in * 
the lowest sections. Obviously when these marks are en- 
tered upon the permanent records, if they are to have 
meaning, they must be Accompanied by some device such as 
exponents or subscripts m show the kin<J of section in which 
the mark was earned. 

In many schools the same series of rJarJts each defined in 
but one way is used in all ability sections. Tentative stand- 
ard distributions are often spt up for each ability level on 
the assumption that more marks above average and fewer 
marks below average should be awarded in. the highest 
sections and vice versa for the lowest sections. 

Marking pupils’ performance iji nonscholastic Jidda . — The 
evidence submitted in this study shows that efforts are 
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being made in the secondary schools to secure quantitative 
or qualitative ratings of pupils in all significant aspects of 
their activities and growth. The fact that mastery of 
subject matter is only one of the legitimate objectives of 
education is reflected in the increased number of items 
appearing on many report cards. These items include 
tlirift; various forms of school service; detailed ratings in 
various phases of health, personality, character traits, and 
conduct; recognition of participation in the extracurriculum: 
and special commendations. Two devices are used to guide 
teachers in the extension of marking beyond the sphere of 
scholastic performance. The first is the rating scale. For 
example, in the Montclair Savior High School, of Montclaij, 
N. J., confidential ratings are oBTfimeafrom the teachers on 
certain traits of the pupil’s personality. Such ratings aTe 
useful in helping the teachers and school officials to undent 
stand the pupil and in helping the principal or counselor to 
make fair recommendations of *pupils to employers or to 
colleges. The following scale developed in Montclair 
Senior High School, ma^ be cited as illustrative of an 
extensive movement to develop practical rating scales for 
traits significant fy education. 

1. Does he work ste&dilj’ of his own accord? » 

( ) a. Does he seek and set for himselMqditional tasks? 

( ) b. Does he complete suggested supplementary work? 

( ) c. Does he do ordinary assigpments of his own accord? 

( ) d. Does he need occasional proddingf 
( ) e. Doesheneedmuchproddingindoingordinaryassignments? 

( ) f. No opportunity to observe. 

2. How ^ioes he control his emotions? 

( ) a. Does he display poise in all situations? 

( ) b. Is ihC well balanced? 

(j) c. Is he usually poised in situations of moderate difficulty? 
y\ ) d. Does he tend to be Easily disturbed by trifles? 

. ^ ( ) e. Is he tbo- easily upset? x 

( )’/. No opportunity to obser ve. 

3. How does he meet situations? 

( ) a. Does he face facts squarely? 

( ) b. Can he face facts with slight assistance? 

( ) c. Does he tend to face only facts which are obvious? 

* ( ) d. Does he evade an issue? 

( ) e. Does he rationalize? 

( ) /. No opportunity to observe. 
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4. Does he get others to do as he wishes? 

( ) a. Does he display marked ability to lead his fellows; does 
he make things go? 

( ) b. Does he sometimes lead in important affairs? 

( ) e. Does he sometimes lead in minor affairs? 

( ) d. Does he let others take the lead? 

( ) e. Is he probably unable to lead hie fellows? 

( ) /. No opportunity to observe. 

6. How does he signify his desire for an education? 

( ) a. Is he willing to make sacrifices of time and pleasure in 
order to meet his school obligations? ' 

( ) b. Is he interested in Bchool work? 

( ) c. Is his interest divided between education and amusement? 

( ),(£. Is he indifferent? 

(' ) e. Is he opposed, to school work? 

( ) /. No opportunity to observe. 

A second device used to guide teachers in the extension of 
marking beyond the sphere of scholastic performance is the 
point system. The point system may be focused on one 
phase of the pupil’s growth and development such as improve- 
ment in social and civic qualities or it may deal comprehen- 
sively with all the objectives of the school. The merit 
system in use in the Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
of Pasadena, Calif., is an example of the former. The 
pupil receives 100 merits at the beginning of each semester. 
Merits may be earned during the semester for conduct 
indicating positive social and civic qualities and may be lost 
for conduct indicating negative quali)iro. The total number 
of merits retained by each pupil at the end of the semester is 
entered on the permanent records. When the pupil completes 
the work of the junior high school, the total number of merits 
which he has retained is divided by the number of semesters 
he has spent in school to reduce his civic-social record to a 
single index. 

The point card of the Everett Junior High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio (Figure 6), illustrates well an effort to extend 
marking to all the objectives of the school. According to 
a definite schedule, points may be earned through attaining • 
desirable standards in scholarship, attendance, physical 
improvement, and citizenship. Space is provided on the 
reverse side of the card for entering points earned as follows: 
(1) Under the heading of scholarship, for (a) attaining the 
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honor roll aUAhe end of any marking period or semester, or 
(6) securing 'Honorable mention at the end of any marking 
period or semester; (2) under the heading of attendance, for 
having perfect' attendance during any marking period or 
during any entire semester; (3) under the heading of physical 
activities, for serving on any school team or as manager or 
assistant manager; (4) under the heading of citizenship for 
holding office or membership in any of the recognized extra- 
curriculum activities of the school. 


POINT CARD 
EVDtrTT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

COLl'M BU&. OHIO 



Fiqube fl. — Point card uaod to extend marking Into nonscholastio fields In the Everett 
Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio 


$, SUBSTITUTES FOR MARKS 

Purposes served by traditional marks . — In the opinion of 
certain proportions of the 258 respondents whose replies are 
included in this study the traditional school mark is serving 
at least 11 purposes. (Table 3.) Of the 11 purposes 
“keeping parents informed of the pupil’s progress ” leads the 
list. However, a small but significant percentage of the 
respondents believe that this purpose has not really but only 
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apparently been served. Other purposes recognized by 
three-fourths or more of the respondents are: “Furnishing 
a basis for promotion/’ “furnishing a basis for graduation,” 
and “motivating pupils.” Only a fifth of the respondents 
report school marks to have furnished a basis for research. 
These respondents represent schools with large enrollments. 
Concerning the schools reporting Item 10, “furnishing a 
basis for awarding credit for quality” a word of explanation 
is due. The term “credit for quality” was intended to 
have the meaning current in educational literature for a 
number of years, namely, the awarding of more or less than 
the normal number of units of credit for a given course if the 
mark earned in the course is higher or lower than the average. 
Analysis of the replies showed that practically all respondents 
reporting credit for quality had something entirely different 
in mind. By credit for quality they presumed to be meant 
the mere awarding of a mark higher than average. To be 
sure, in a sense this is credit for quality in that the pupil is 
recognized as being above average. Only one school in the 
entire group was found to have a thoroughly organized 
system of credit for quality in the accepted sense of the 
plirase. This school's practices are described in section 8 
of this chapter. With the preceding explanation, Table 3 
sets forth plainly the purposes which the Respondents 
recognize as being served by marks in their schools. The 
reader must judge the extent to which these purposes are 
valid, and in considering the substitutes for marks which are 
being used in certain schools he must judge the extent to 
which the substitutes serve all valid purposes served by 
traditional marks and whether they meet additional needs 
not met by traditional marks. 

Statements oj mastery as substitutes Jot marks . — In the high 
school at Faribault, Minn., the work in geometry is being 
presented by means of unit assignments. A mimeographed 
report to parents lists the units of the course and gives the 
date on which the pupil masters each unit. Space is pro- 
vided for remarks concerning the pupil’s progress. 
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Table 3.- — Pur pom served by marks in £58 schools 


Purpose 

-A 

Frequency 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

oent 

1. Keeping parents Informed of pupil's progress 

244 

95 

2. Furnishing a basis for promotion 

238 

92" i 

3. Furnishing a basis for graduation. 

212 

82 

4. Motivating pupils 

124 

7,V 

5. Furnishing a basis for the awarding of honors 

190 

• 74 

6. Furnishing a basis for guidance In the election of subjects 

158 

51 

7. Furnishing a basis for guidance In college recommendation . ... 

155 

50 

8. Furnishing a basis for determining extent of participation in eitracur- 
riculum activities 

133 

52 

v 9 Furnishing a basis for guidance in recommendation for employment 

113 

44 

10 Furnishing a basis for awarding credit for quality 

100 

39 

11. Furnishing a basis tor research 

50 

19 


A somewhat similar and more extensive experiment is 
under way in Bronxville, N. Y. The nature of the procedure 
is best expressed in the words of the superintendent, Willard 
W. Beatty. He says: 

We have divided the work of each subject into ft- week units. Each 
unit represents what a majority of children have proved themselves 
able to complete in 6 weeks’ time. It Is of course an arbitrary stand- 
ard — but we try to keep it at what pupils have done, putting forth 
real effort — not what some teacher assumes they ought to be able to 
do. Each 6 weeks it is therefore possible to determine how each pupil’s 
progress compares with what a good normal student has done. 

No student in our schools is marked complete oir^ny “goal” if he 
fails to demonstrate knowledge of all the facts Involved. Pupils who 
do this and no more receive a “rating” of P (passed) on junior and 
senior high goal cards, in ninth grade and above. We do not consider 
such students college material and will not recommend them. 

Students who In addition to knowing facta, show a power to use 
these facts in the solution or the understanding of problems, are con- 
sidered college material and are rated R (recommended). While this 
rating is in part subjeotive, we are striving to develop objective test 
situations which will reveal the distinction. 

To be sure in a sense this amounts to a 3-point rating scale 
in which failure and two degrees of completion or mastery are 
recognized. 

Principal Edward Berman reports that the shop work, 
drafting work, and some of the academic work in the Bayonne 
Vocational School, Bayonne, N. J., ia organized on the basis 
of unit assignments. Each pupil works at his own rate on 
these assignments. When he completes a unit satisfactorily 
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he receives a credit certificate. (Fig. 7.) The statement 
or certificate of mastery, therefore, is at present replacing 
traditional marks in a few secondary schools. Does it serve 
all the purposes served by traditional marks as listed in 
Table 3 ? Does it introduce insuperable difficulties of admin- 
istration? Does it meet additional needs not met by the 
traditional marking system? These are questions which 
the reader may answer for himself. A careful checking of 
the proposed substitute against the items of Table 3 may 
help one to reach a decision. 

Informal Utters to parents a$ substitutes for marks . — In spite 
of the importance attached to school marks by teachers, 



Fioubb 7.— A substitute for marks in tbs Bayonne Vocational School, Bayonne, N. J. 


pupils, parents, and even* the business world, murmurings 
against marks long have been abroad in the teaching profes- 
sion. Some critics would operate at once and remove the 
mark completely as a useless if not vicious appendageHo the 
body of present-day school procedure. Other critics recog- 
nize the mark as an evil but a necessary evil which may not 
be abandoned safely unless a satisfactory substitute is found. 
One a dmin istrator writes concerning marks in her school as 
follows : 

We are far from being in a state of agreement in our own faculty 
concerning either the bases on which marks should be given or the 
number and kinds of marks to be used. In fact many of us are not 
convinced that the giving of fixed marks serves any useful purpose. 
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Whatever one’s view concerning the usefulness of tradi- 
tional marks may be, he is likely to greet with interest the 
statement that two respondents included in this study report 
the complete abandonment of marks in favor of letters to 
parents in which the individual pupil’s needs and progress 
are outlined in necessary detail. In the first of these two 
schools to be mentioned the letters are written by the pupils 
and are often accompanied by notes or' postscripts by the 
teacher. The following samples of letters issued in place of 
regular report cards by the retail-training department of the 
Girls’ Vocational School, Minneapolis will convey a more 
accurate impression of this innovation to the reader than 
any amount of exposition. 

E. M. is one of the younger and one of the better pupils. 

Dear Mother: 

I am sending home this letter for you to read, to find out how I am 
getting along in my school work. 

During this term I have not been tardy but have been absent three 
times. 

My health is good but I need glasses to make everything perfect. 

Since school has started I have worked 8 days 3tf hours and have 
earned 18 dollars 18 cents. The type of work I have done in stores is 
wrapping. I must be perfect in health in order to be a good prospect 
for the store. 

My work in school is satisfactory. Miss D gays I am put- 

etandingly good in Textiles. 

As a working prospect I would be better if I improved my English, 
and got a pair of glasses. 

Your loving daughter, 

E. M. 

We find E. to be dependable, a willing worker, and a pleaaant 
child. 

D. V. D. (teacher). 


E. H. is on© of the very poor pupils: 

Dear Mother: 

This report shows how my work itamkfor the last 10 weeks of school. 
The school doctor’s examination showtfthat my health habits are two 
points below normal. I should take Better care of my teeth. 

I have worked 17 days and 6 hours. I have earned 35 dollars and 
60 cents. 

I need to make the following improvements. I could be very good 
in responsibility if I tried. My work is never in on time or not at 
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all. I am not accurate enough. My posture is good but I should 
watch it carefully because I am apt to slump down in my chair, which 
does not keep my posture good. 

Your daughter, 

E. H. 

In the Thomas Starr King Junior High School of Los 
Angeles a similar, experiment i9 under way. No marks or 
report cards have been issued in this school in three years. 
Letters are written by the teachers to the parents at regular 
intervals and- at other times when necessary. Principal 
Alice Ball Struthers reports that during the three years the 
plan has been in use no complaints or destructive criticisms 
have been received. On' the contrary the community has 
given increased cooperation and enthusiastic favor to the 
plan. When the pupil is graduated from junior high school 
it becomes necessary to translate these letters into formal 
marks to satisfy the present requirements of accrediting 
agencies. However, this should present no greater difficulty 
to the teacher than the original estimation of formal marks. 
Sample letters and replies from the parents are reproduced 
below in place of further exposition. 

November 21 , 1930 . 

Dear Mrs. H — : 

I am pleased to write to you again about Dorothy’s work at school. 
She is an exceptional pupil and does superior work in practically every 
subject. The physical education teacher says Dorothy is 12 pounds 
underweight but this could possibly be attributed to the fact that she 
has grown rapidly. 

Sincerely, 


Note from parent in answer to above letter: 

Dear Miss T : 

I wish to acknowledge and thank you for your very lovely letter 
concerning Dorothy’s woraty school, and am very glad to hear that 
she is doing so well. 

Dorothy is very much interested in her work and I wish to thank 
you and her other teachers for the splendid help and teaching that she 
Is receiving. 

Sincerely, 


O 

ERIC 
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November 4, 1931. 

Dear Mbs. G : 

We are all very proud of Shirley's development in A 8. In all 
classes she is doing either very good or excellent work. She deserves 
credit for the effort she puts forward. She is very conscientious, 
reliable, and is a very fine girl in every respect. 

Very sincerely, 


Parent’s reply: 

Dear Miss W : 

Mr. G and I were very happy to-night to receive such a satis- 

factory note from you, as a report of Shirley’s work and conduct in 
school this term. She has been most enthusiastic over her study 
work at home and seems to be comprehending more easily. Let us 
thank you for your fine help and splendid Interest in her. I hope to 
spend a day soon in her classes. 

• Sincerely, 


November 24, 1930. 

Dear Mrs. H : 

David’s teachers have reported to me the results of his first 10 
weeks’ work and I find them quite satisfactory, especially in music, 
where he is doing superior work. His attitude, however, is not what 
it should be for he is not at all steady — he is very irresponsible and is 
apt to try to bother those around him when he should be studying. 
David is not a bad boy but I should like to see him settle down to 
business, sooner than he does, for his own good. Feel perfectly free 
to come to school to visit any time that it is convenient for you. 

Sincerely, 


Note from parent in answer to above letter: 

Dear Miss H : — : 

I hope to come and. see you soon; in the meantime thank you so 
much for your letter about David. We are trying to oope with . that 
same thing at home and interpret it as a tendency on his part to show 
off — and feel if he would only be made to see that it defeats its own 
end, we should have got a long way toward curing it. It is gratifying 
to us to know that you are Interested in the boy. 

With kind regards, 


t. INTERPRETATION OP TRADITIONAL NARKS 

Method# wed . — One method of interpreting marks to 
pupils-and parents, namely by means of definitions, has been 
discuieed already in section 4 of this chapter. Such defini- 
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tions as were submitted were found to describe marks in 
terms of so many variables arid generalities as to be more the 
source of confusion than of understanding, although accurate 
and specific statements of the meanings of marks should 
constitute a valuable means of interpretation. The more 
successful efforts at interpretation of- marks for pupils and 
parents have been efforts to express marks in relative rather 
than absolute terms. For example, pupils and parents 
quickly grasp the relative meaning of marks if methods 
involving ranking or graphic methods are used. 

Ranking as a means oj interpretation— hx the Maine 
Township High School, Des Plaines, 111., an interesting 
“median method" of marking is used. The pupils of each 
class (consisting of one or more class sections) are first ranked 
in the order of their accomplishment as pleasured on a per- 
centage basis. The median mark is then assigned a value of 
100 after the manner of tho intelligence quotient, where 100 
is normal.® By means of tables the remaining marks of 
the class are translated into values above or below 100 
depending upon whether the mark is above or below the 
median. • y- 

In the Oskaloosa High School, Oskaloosa, Iowa, the pupil 
receives a mark in each of his subjects. In a space above 
his mark is entered the average nAark'of the class in that 
subject and in a space below his mark is entered the highest 
mark received in the class. A similar device is employed in 
the J. M. Atherton High School for Girls of Louisville, Ky. 
(Fig. 8.) However, in the school last named only the 
pupil's mark and the median mark of the class are reported. 
The principal states that entering the median mark has 
proved an incentive for girls to do their best. In the words 
of one of the pupils “It is hard enough to explain your own 
marks, let alone why you fell below the middle girl in the 
class in some of your marks." 

Graphic methods oj interpreting marks. — The graphic rating 
card used in the Fresno public schools is Bhown in Figure 9. 
For purposes of reproducing the card ft was divided along 
the line where folded when in actual use. The left section 
of the card carries various ratings o^p 5-point scale in habits 

• Bee alao 8*c. 11, Ch. VL Pt. L 
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and Attitudes. The right section carries ratings in scholar- 
ship. The points representing the ratings for the first 

Tom VIII— A. H S 

LOUISVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

J. R. Atherton High School for Girls 
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Flora* 8.— A report card comparing the Individual pupil's mark with the 
median mark of the class 

semester are connected with a black line, those representing 
the ratings for the second semester with a red line. 
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Another interesting method of indicating graphically the 
pupil’s position in his class in all subjects is employed in the 
Onaway Junior High School of Shaker Heights, Ohio. (Fig. 

10. X An 8X by 11 inch sheet similar to that shown in the 

figure is sent home with each report card. From this sheet * 

the parent reads easily the pupil's relative position in each 

of his classes. For example, in a class of 17 pupils in English, 

John Doe was 1 of 4 pupils to receive a mark of B; only 1 
pupil received a better mark and 12 received lower marks; 
and so on for the other subjects. In some schools the distri- 
butions of marks as shown in Figure 10 are copied directly 
upon the report card and the appropriate numbers are circled. 

The procedure used in Shaker Heights seems preferable for 
at least two reasons. First, mimeographing the dis tribu- »" 
tions saves a great deal of time which would otherwise be / 
spent in copying the distributions on report cards. Second, 
if all the distributions are copied on the report card either / 
no room is left for other data which outstanding schools are • 
accustomed to report or the report card becomes incon- 
veniently large. 

A unique feature of the report card used in the New Trier a* 

Township High School, Winnetka, 111., is a graphic arrange- 
ment for showing the pupil’s percentile rank based upon the 
average markB earned by himself and the other pupils of tHS* 
same sex in his class. (Fig. 11.) Only a portion of the „ i 

report card is reproduced here. The check mark (in Fig. 1 1 ) 
shows that during the first month of school the pupil in 
question has a scholarship average which exceeded the aver- 
ages of 77 per cent of the boys in his class, equaled the 
averages of 7 per cent, and was. exceeded by the averages of 
16 per cent. His average is not quite high enough to 
title him to honorable mention. 

Ratings in various traits other than scholarship are often * 

made intelligible by reproducing graphically the scale by j 

means of which the ratings were obtained. (Fig. 12.) For 
example, the semester report of trait ratings given in the 
city schools of Pasadena, S&S, carries on the back of the I 

card a copy of the rating scale. 
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One school in each 10 of the selected group studied is 
using some form of graphic method in reporting marks to 
parents. 

8. SUMMARY 

Three-fourths of the schools inotfftled in this study are 
reorganized -schools and three-fourths, have enrollments of 
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Figure 10 . — Sheet used to show pupil’s position In his elsn In mch of bis subjects, Onawiy 
Junior High School, Shsker Heights, Ohio 


more than 600. Two-thirds of the marking systems studied 
have been developed within the past decade. Counting 
minor variations 100 different marking systems are in use in 
the 258 schools investigated. In a fifth of the schools a 
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uniform practice in''isa|irking does not exist even within the 
secondary schools of th^ocaT system. In four-fifthB of the 
school 9 marks are issued u^the form of letters or equivalent 
symbols. Percentages, alone^or in combination with letters 
or other symbols are being used in a fourth of the schools. 
Class ranks, percentile ranks, '^ntten records or logs of 
pupils progress, accomplishment quotients, and sigma scores 
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Flora* II— Unique feature of report card need In the New Trier Township High School, 
Wtimetki, 111. (Only a portion of tb« card if reproduced) 


are being used only occasionally. The 5-point marking 
Beale predominates. 

Marks serve many purposes, the most frequently mentioned 
of which is “keeping parents informed of the pupil’s prog- 
ress.” Other purposes recognized by three-fourths or moro 
of the respondents are “furnishing a basis for promotion,” 
“furnishing a basis for graduation,” and “motivating^upils.” 
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Statements of mastery of unit assignments and informal 
letters to parents are being employed as substitutes for marks 
with apparent success in a few schools. In most schools 



where ability groups are formed, the same series of marks 
is used in each group, with appropriate variations in the 
percentages of high and low marks awarded to pupils of 
each ability level. c 
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In a few schools exponents and subscripts are used and in 
one school the same mark is defined differently in the different 
groups. 

Many extraneous factors are influencing the scholastic 
mark. One of the less generally recognized of these factors 
is the sex of the teacher. The tendency to make the subject- 
matter mark a composite of many factors in addition to 
scholarship is being successfully counteracted by the exten- 
sion of the marking system to include separate marks or 
ratings of the pupil in each significant aspect of his activities 
and growth. Rating scales and point systems are helping 
materially toward this end. 

The main sources of data for the guidance of teachers in the 
awarding of marks have been the literature^ and local studies 
of failure, promotion, retardation, elimination, distributions of 
marks, criteria for awarding marks, comparative studies of 
marking systems, and factors influencing marks. Methods 
employed to guide teachers in the awarding of marks make 
use of group and individual conferences; printed or typed 
explanatory material; the normal curve; established criteria 
in each subject for the awarding of marks; and objective 
tests. Where the normal curve is being used effectively 
methods are employed to determine in advance of the award- 
ing of marks the extent to which each class varies from the 
normal" in those abilities and traits most significant for the 
probable learning rate. In the judgment of the investigator, 
the most successful efforts to interpret marks to pupils and 
parents involve ranking and -graphical methods. 


4 
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THE RELATION OF MARKS TO PROMOTION 

The 'passing mark and promotion. — In nearly all schools stud- 
ied the passing mark means promotion. In 40 per cent of the 
schools the teachers award failing marks without the necessity 
of consulting with, or reporting to, anyone in advance. How- 
ever, in a third of the schools teachers are required to consult 
with others before assigning marks which mean nonpromotion 
or failure and in another fourth of the schools teachers must 
report in writing the reasons for each failure. Persons with 
whom teachers consult before awarding failing marks, in the 
order of frequency of mention, are: The principal, depart- 
ment head, pupil's home-room teacher, other teachers having 
the pupil in their classes, counselor, dean of girls, dean of 
boys, superintendent, and supervisor. Even where consulta- 
tions or written reports are required, the general policy is 
to leave the final decision with the teacher except in those rare 
cases where an obvious injustice will be done the pupil if the 
teacher decides. Many factors are reported to be given care- 
ful consideration before the failing or passing mark is awarded. 
(Table 4.) The data suggest that of all marks on the scale 
the passing and failing marks are moat influenced by factors 
other than scholarship. From half to three-fourths if the 
respondents state that the passing and failing marks are 
influenced by the pupil’s effort, attendance age,, ability, 
handicaps, and the probable effect of promotion and non- 
promotion upon his future success. Six other factors are 
listed in Table 4. In addition to all the factors just referred 
to, a few respondents also consider "the effect on the school 
or on the classes to which the pupil is promoted,” and “ the 
personal relations existing between the teacher and the 
pupil.” 
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Table 4. — Faclort considered before Jailing mark it awarded 

- Factw Pec cent 

1. Extent to which pupil had put forth effort 69 

2. Regularity of pupil’s attendance 67 

3. Whether pupil was impeded by physical handicaps 66 

4. Probable effect upon pupil if promoted or nonpromoted 64 

5. Whether pupil was impeded by home environment or other 

out-of-school conditions 61 

6. Pupil’s chronological age 57 

7. Whether subject matter was unsuited to pupiTs ability 53 

8. Whether pupQ was impeded by language handicaps 52 

9. Whether pupil had been subjected to frequent transfer from 

one school to another during the term.... 46 

10. Pupfl’s standing on standardised testa 45 

11. Whether subject matter was unsuited to pupQ’s interests 41 

12. Pupil's citizenship and character traits. 39 

13. Whether pupil had received unusually poor teaching 31 

14. Whether class-section was undesirably large 19 


Lowest marks accepted for credit , for graduation, and for 
recommendation to college . — Almost without exception the 
lowest mark accepted for credit in a given course is the sama 
as the lowest average mark required for graduation. How- 
ever, the lowest mark accepted for credit and for graduation 
is usually 1 point lower on a 6-point marking scale than the 
mark accepted for recommendation to college entrance. 
Since a considerable proportion of schools studied use per- 
centages, and other schools using letters or symbols fre- 
quently give the percentage equivalents of their marks, it 
was possible to state quantitatively the three marks referred 
to above. The median “lowest mark" (based on replies 
from 133 schools) accepted foir credit in a given course in the 
schools studied is 73 per cent. The median “lowest average 
mark" accepted for graduatiod from high school is also 73 per 
cent. But the median “lowest average mark" accepted 
for recommendation to college is 83 per cent. 

Oumulatwe marks.— Only one school system reported the 
use of cumulative marks. In the junior high schools of 
Trenton, N. J., the mark appearing on the pupil’s card at the 
end of the semester or year is an automatic indicator of promo- 
tion or failure. This is the result of making each mark 
“cumulative" from the be ginning of the year or semester to 
the date the mark is issued. For example, the mark issued 
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at the end of the first marking period coversthe work of that 
period, but the mark issued at the end of the second marking 
period covers all the work of both periods, and so on. 

Credit for quality . — The awarding of “credit for quality’' 
has been advocated for a number of years. The practice is 
well established in only 1 of the 258 schools studied, namely, 
the Senior Hi gh School of Lincoln, Nebr. In this school . 
the teacher marks the pupil on a 7-point scale. (Fig. 13.) 
A mark of "1“ is given 1.2 times the normal amount of 
credit; a mark of “2," 1.1 times the normal credit; a mark of 
“3” or “4,” normal credit; a mark of “5,” 0.9 times normal 
credit; a mark of “6,” 0.8 times normal credit; and a mark 
of “7,” no credit at all. Opponents of credit for quality 
state that the practice allows credit twice for the same 
performance. 'Die “A” for example is credit, in the sense of 
“recognition," for quality and the extra units represent 
an unnecessary and gratuitous reward. They also argue that 
the high-school course usually requiring 16 units for gradua- 
tion is already tod narrow. Yet under a system of credit for 
quality the bright pupil earning all “A’s" might offer only 
•13 units for graduation. However, consideration of the 
topic at this time is concerned primarily with the effect tipon 
promotion. Obviously, credit for quality tends to lessen the 
blow of complete failure by awarding partial credit for work 
which under the regular system of marking might be desig- 
nated as nonpassing. A similar result so far as promotion is 
concerned is obtained by courses organized for slow-moving 
groups (sec. 9, Ch. VII, Part I); by continuous promotion in 
connection with the use of the unit assignment (sec. 4, Ch. 
I, Pt. Ill) ; and by variation in the number of subjects which 
pupils may carry, the more capable pupils carrying more than 
the normal load, and the less capable pupils lees than the 
normal load (sec. 2, Ch. I, Pt. HI). 

Cooperative efforts to prevent failure . — Most of the respond- 
ents send out “warning reports” or reports of unsatisfactory 
work in an effort to keep the pupil's work up to a standard 
justifying promotion. The reports vary greatly in content 
and comprehensiveness. Collectively, however, these reports 
represent efforts to secure cooperative action of the pupil, 
parents, teachers, and supervisors in a combined attempt to 
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improve the work done by the pupil and to insure promotion. 
In all cases the warning report originates with the teacher 
in whose classes' the pupil's work is unsatisfactory. The 
report is addressed to the principal or to some one delegated 
by him to give attention to such matters. The report states 
the subject in which unsatisfactory work is being done and is 
often accompanied by samples of the pupil's written work 
including written examinations. A wide range of data 
having a possible bearing on the case may accompany the 
report. These include the pupil’s age, grade, intelligence- 
test score, intelligence quotient, achievement-test scores, 
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rank in class, and previous marks earned in the same and 
other subjects during the semester. Usually an effort is 
then made to state specifically the causes of the deficiency. 
Sometimes these statements are checked on a previously pre- 
pared printed or mimeographed check list. Practice favors, 
however, the luting of specific items, usually under printed 
general headings rather than the use of a detailed check list. 
Whichever practice is followed, the items deal with the 
pupil’s health, general and special abilities, interests out- 
side of school, attitude toward school work, lack of books or 
supplies, att end a nc e, and any other points which seem to have 
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a bearing upon the case. Sometimes the pupil helps to 
analyze his own case through answering a specially prepared 
list of questions. Next the teacher may suggest remedies for 
the difficulties observed. Occasionally a weekly study pro- 
gram for work both in and out of school is outlined in the 
warning report. The teacher often lists what he or she 
has done outside of regular class instruction to help the pupil. 
When the report goes hcAne both the parent and pupil may be 
asked to si gn it and each may be requested to indicate those 
respects iq which he can help. ▼ 

In the Creston High School of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
special blanks are provided on which the pupil’s marks may 

CRESTON HIGH SCHOOL 


STUDENTS WEEKLY REPORT DATE 

Kindly rive the report of In »fl studies for bst week \ 

MARKING SYSTEM — A-ExoeUew, B-Good, C-Mtdwm, D-Fair E-F»Hn«. 


Study 

Standing 

Comments 

Teach jr* s Sifn*vre 




\ 














S. R. Teicher's Report — 

Parents are requested to make cogfestiora that maj ad is mpraridgwork of the pupil, and 

are cordially invited to come to the school for conference, 
x 

“Tsajara^s t a. tww. ipm " Bines; 

Fiouaa 14 .— Blank used Ln Creston IIl*h School, Grand Rapids, Mich„ to reporting paplfs 

marks weekly 

be reported to the home daily or weekly as an immediate 
incentive to the pupil to improve. (Fig. 14.) A blank 
like the figure in all respects, except that the word "weekly” 
is changed to “daily,” ds used to report the pupil's Work at 
the end of each day. 

Typical of the efforts in many schools to prevent failure 
(and hence to insure promotion) is the procedure of Lafayette 
.junior High School of Union town. Pa. In this school 
before a pupil may be given a failing mark, the following 
conditions must be met: A warning report must be sent 
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home to give the parents an opportunity to use their in- 
fluence to improve the situation; this warning must be re- 
peated each week, if work continues unsatisfactory, until 
the regular report cards are issued; the - teacher must confer 
vdth the pupil to determine the cause teacher must 
become informed concerning home conditions ; the principal 
must confer both with the pupil and with the teacher; the 
teacher must -file in the office a written report of tho cause of 
failure. 

Obviously, although the failing mark is the outward 
symbol of nonpromotion in nearly all these schools, no pupil 
receives a failing mark , until strenuous efforts have been 
expended in an attempt to bring his work up to a standard 
which merits promotion. In these endeavors many factors 
other than scholastic achievement are given careful con- 
sideration. 

f. TRIAL PROMOTION 

Extent to which, trial promotion is practiced .— Even when a 
failing mark must be awarded, in more than half the schools 
studied a number of pupils who have failed are given trial 
promotions. In these schools the proportion of pupils so 
promoted averages approximately 2 per cent of the total 
enrollment. 

Results of trial promotion . — On the average about 30 per 
cent of all pupils promoted on triad or probation succeed in 
the advanced work. Specific data may be cited from the 
junior high schools of Baltimore, Md., where experience with 
trial promotion has beer wide, favorable, and successful. 
Results throughout the city may be illustrated by data from 
Junior High School No. 47 for the year 1929-30. Of 535 
pupils from grades 7 A, 8 B, 8 A, 9 B, and 9 A given trial 
promotions, 396 maintained their trial status throughout the 
semester, 92 were demoted, and 47 withdrew from the school. 
At the end of the semester, of the 396 pupils who maintained 
their trial status, 184 were promoted. Thus 47 per cent of 
the number retaining trial status, or 34 per cent of the 
original 636 given trial promotion, proved successful in the 
'-“’advanced work. These percentages are certainly high 
enough to justify the rather elaborate precautions described 
in section 1 to avoid assigning the failing mark to any pupil 
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likely to succeed in advanced work if given a chance. Similar 
data have been submitted from other Baltimore junior high 
schools. The report from Junior High School No. 47 was 
accompanied by the following statement bearing on local 
procedures in trial promotion : 

Ordinarily, pupils who fail in not more than two major subjects at 
t the close of a semester are promoted “on trial.” The parent of the 

pupil “on trial” is notified by card. This card is followed up three 
\ weeks later by another card if the pupil is not making satisfactory 

effort. A week later it is probably found necessary to demote a few 
of the “on-trial” pupils whose lack of application is apparent by their 
failure to make good not only in the subject or subjects which they 
were to make up but also in other subjects of the grade. Usually 
after that, extra effort is made by the remaining** 1 on-trial ” pupils. 
In. most cases the deficiencies in the subjects in which the pupil failed 
mdat be made up v This is done before or after school hours. Some- 
times aatisfactomhf)jPogT688 in the subject in which the child had failed 
will be considemFwtmicient to remove the “on trial” condition. The 
follow-up of the “on-trial” pupils is done by members of the vocational 
counselor’s department, who confer from time to time with the principal 
as to progress. No demotion is made without his permission. Occa- 
A sionally pupils are- demoted and yet allowed to “travel,” that is, they 
continue for a while longpr to move with the cl ass of the advanced 
grade, though they are enrolled in the lower grade. Usually they make 
good. 

Systematic records oj pupils on trial . — The probationary 
promotion card in use in the Everett Junior High School 
Columbus, Ohio, is the result of an effort to maintain a 
systematic record of each pupil promoted on trial or proba- 
tion. (Fig. 15.) The reverse side of the card is ruled in the 
same fashion and carries the same headings as those shown in 
the figure. 


I. RULES AND PRINCIPLES GOVERNING PROMOTION « 


Subject-matter unit oj promotion — In 85 per cent of the 
schools studied the subject-matter unit of promotion is the 
individual subject. In the remaining schools it is all the 
subjects of an entire grade. 

Intervals oj time at which promotions are made . — In 68 per 
cent of these schools pupils are promoted each semester, in 
30 per cent each year, and in 7 per cent continuously. In 
1 school promotions are made each 12 weeks. Continuous 
promotion is not the uniform practice in any school studied. 
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In a few schools promotion is continuous for all pupils in 
certain subjects which have been organized on the basis of 
the unit assignment. Yearly promotion is characteristic of 
small schools and promotions each semester are characteristic 
of large schools, 90 per cent of schools with enrollments of 
51 to 100 promoting annually as compared with 18 per cent 
of large schools of more than 1,000. A few schools report 

PROBATIONARY PROMOTION CARD 

KM WDfVTDUAX PUPIL . 

Everett Junior High School Columbus, Ohio 
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Fiooit 1#.— iDdlrtdua'-woord oanl lot pupils promoted on trial In the Everett junior High 

School, Columbia, Ohio . 

continuous promotion in the cdfe of exceptional and handi- 
capped children. * 

The good oj the individual . — Rigid rules regarding promotion 
are not only nonexistent but are entirely incompatible with 
the practices actually existing in these schools in connection 
with marking and promotion. Principal Louise A. Merrill, 
in reporting concerning promotions in the Byers Junior High 
School, of Denver, Colo., adequately reflects attitudes toward 
promotion in the schools studied. She sayB: 

We have do particular rules regarding promotion but we follow 
certain. procedures. Pupils are promotecj by subject and no pupil is 
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held back because of failure in one subject. He is given the program 
of the next grade and the subject which be must repeat is substituted 
for the same subject in the new grade. Sooner or later he must do s 
semester’s work in summer school or with a private tutor, or when he 
reaches the ninth grade substitute the subject for an .elective. We 
have few failures compared to the total number of pupils. We have 
practically no “drop-outs” because of failure. Most pupils leaving 
Byers either take part-time work in the opportunity school or in the 
night school that they may enter gainful employment during the day. 
Individual cases of failure are given careful attention by the counselors. 

Children who wish to make up an advanced subject are put on an 
"acceleration program.” Over-age pupils whose intelligence quotients 
are 00 or above are given special promotions in such subjects as in- 
dustrial arts, music, art, and gymnasium. These subjects are replaced 
by the required subjects of the advanced grades. The pupils who 
work on this scheme must attend summer school where they follow 
subjects prescribed by the director of the accelerated group. They 
thus save sometimes a year and always a semester and are able to 
enter a group of their own age. 

The preceding quotation sums up the spirit in which the 
problem of promotion is approached in &U these schools. 
In the first place, promotion becomes a problem with only a 
small percentage of the pupils. In the second place, each 
pupil is treated as an individual and eyeiy means is employed 
consistent with his own welfare and the welfare of the groups 
to which he belongs to enable him to proceed at a normal rate. 

Certificate courses for pupils unqualified to pursue diploma 
courses. — Twenty-one, or 8 per cent, of the respondents state 
that pupils who complete a given curriculum to the best of 
their abilities, yet fail to attain the standards for a regular 
diploma, are given a special certificate. In 13, or 5 per cent, 
of the schools, special certificates of attendance are awarded 
to pupils who attend school the normal number of years 
required for graduation and who for any reason do not 
satisfactorily complete the work required for a diploma. 
In the senior high school of Pawtucket, R. I., three types of 
diplomas are awarded, the type awarded to each pupil 
being determined by the ability group in which he does his 
work and His rank in class. In the junior high schools of 
Los Angeles, a “diploma of graduation” is awarded to pupils 
who are satisfactory in citizenship and who have passing 
marks in the prescribed 190 periods of required and elective 
courses. A certificate of promotion may be granted pupils on 
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toe completion of a junior high school course planned for 
pupils not qualified to do the regular work of the junior high 
school. A transfer to senior high school ” may be issued to 
pupils failing to qualify for either the diploma or the certifi- 
cate but who have passing marks in 150 per«xfe of woit of 
which 40 are in ninth-year subjects, including 5 in English. 
The junior high school diploma or certificate may be awarded 
Inter to such pupils when they have met the necessary re- 
quirements. 1 The idea of separate types of awards is ex- 
tended also to the senior high schools. Any one of three 
types of awards may be given to a pupil upon completion of 
the senior high school work, 1 namely, (1) a diploma of gradu- 
ation, (2) a certificate of completion, and (3) a letter certifying 
attendance. Each of these awards is based upon good charac- 
ter and citizenship. The second award is based upon re- 
quirements less rigid than those upon which the first award is 
based. For example, in work done for the first award a major 
must be included in one ofr certain specified fields, approxi- 
mately half the total credits required for graduation must be 
earned in upper-grade subjects, and no credit is allowed for 
less than one year of work in any subject except those regu- 
larly scheduled for less than a year. None of these require- 
ments is specified for the “certificate of completion." The 
third award may be given to pupils who are 18 years of age or 
over and who have completed one course in English, one 
in social studies, and other work planned for the pupils’ 
individual needs and capacities. 

4. SUMMARY 

In nearly all schools studied the passing mark means pro- 
mo ticAi. In the last analysis it is the teachers who usually 
decide who shall pass and who shall fail, although often they 
are required to consult with others before awarding a failing 
mark, or to make a written report stating the reasons for ' 
each failure. No pupil receives a failing mark before 
strenuous efforts have been made to help him to bring his 
work up to a standard which merits promotion. Practically 
all schools r eport cooperative efforts of the pupil, parents, 

• Gr»d notion BaQcimiunto tad CnrTloak Loo Angolas City Seboal Dtattict, Softool Pub*. 
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teachers, and supervisors to prevent failure. From half to 
three-fourths of the respondents state that the passing and 
failing marks are influenced by the pupil’s effort, attendance, 
age, ability, handicaps, and the probable effect of promotion 
or nonpromc on upon his future success. Eight other 
factors are mentioned. The typical mark accepted for 
credit in a subject is the same as the typical average mark 
required for graduation. But the typical average mark re- 
quired for recommendation to college is 10 per cent higher 
than the mark required for credit or for graduation. Trial 
promotions are employed in more than half of these schools. 
About 2 per cent of the total enrollment are so promoted and 
about 30 per cent succeed with the advanced work . Only one 
school is awarding credit for quality. The individual sub- 
ject is the subject-matter unit of promotion in 85 per cent of 
the schools. Promotions are made each -semester in the 
larger schools and each year in the smaller schools. Pro- 
motion becomes a problem with only a s mall percentage of 
pupils and each case is treated individually. Rigid rules 
regarding promotion are nonexistent and incompatible with 
the principles governing promotion in these schools. A small 
percentage of schools are awarding “certificates of comple- 
tion” or “certificates of attendance” to pupils who can not “ 
meet the requirements for the regular diploma. 
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